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ABSTRACT 


By the time young persons go to college they seem to be already differentiated with 
respect to their interest both in subject matter and in method of approach to an extent 
sufficient somewhat to condition their educability. The enntiesaltanail of the social 
sciences cannot be disregarded as a selective factor in drawing students into them or as 
a psychological factor limiting the attractiveness of the scientific method. Whether this 
differentiation and selectivity are due to differences in kind of intellect or to differences 
in personality are unanswered questions which may ultimately be important in any 
basic discussion of methodology. Particular methods or techniques are universally 
available though not necessarily universally applicable; but the general principles of 
detachment and consensus in the study of observed facts seem indispensable to what- 
ever may be called science, whether natural or social. 


AN EDUCATIONAL REMINISCENCE AND REFLECTIONS 


Across the summer of 1907 I transferred from Yale, where I had 
been teaching mathematics to Freshmen in Yale College, to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where I again had Fresh- 
men sections. This gave me an interesting experience in comparing 
the two groups of young men, both coming from our private and 
public schools, each of the same average age, each a cross-section 
of our American youth. I was struck by differences as well as by 
similarities in the groups. Neither was brighter or more stupid than 
the other, but they seemed to have a different attitude. The Yale 
group was, of course, in a liberal arts college with professional train- 
ing well in the future; the M.I.T. group was at a professional school. 
If it be granted that these two different environments would in due 
time make different imprints on the youth, it would still be hard 
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to admit that this imprint had already become marked at the be- 
ginning of the Freshman year. The heredity, both the physical and 
more especially the social heredity, of the two may well have dif- 
fered somewhat—how greatly it would be difficult to determine and 
was certainly impossible for me to estimate. The easiest allocation 
of cause for the differences was to attribute them to self-selection 
on the part of the students or selection of them by their friends, 
families, and teachers for attendance at a professional school or at 
a liberal arts college. It had indeed been my impression that there 
were similar differences between the Freshmen in Yale College and 
in the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The engineering group appeared less interested in logic per se, 
in the aesthetic elements of mathematics, in the meaning of it in 
the sense of theory, and more interested in its meaning in concrete 
examples, especially those dealing with material things, more in the 
routine operations—in short, less interested in principles and more 
in practices. If I was right in this judgment the differences may 
have been both natural and fortunate, for certainly the place of 
mathematics, as of many another subject, is different in a liberal 
from what it is in a professional education, though, of course, with 
a certain amount of overlap. Indeed these differences were so natural 
and so fortunate that one might easily persuade himself that they 
existed even if they in fact did not! Still, I believe that there is a 
widespread belief and no inconsiderable amount of evidence that 
groups of youth do have different interests and attitudes by the 
average age of eighteen. Although the student at a liberal arts col- 
lege may not have any definite ideas as to what curriculum he 
wants, the student at an engineering school often knows he wants 
engineering, not science, whether it be mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, or even so-called applied mechanics. I believe that if our medi- 
cal schools took boys direct from preparatory school we should find 
them upon their arrival highly selected in respect to their interest 
in medicine rather than in the sciences, whether of anatomy, physi- 
ology, or bacteriology. It appears to be the factual, empirical, prac- 
tical side that has attracted the interest, and perhaps one of the 
tragedies of professional, and even of other, education may be that 
we put theory so much to the fore. 
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A hundred years ago physics and chemistry were largely taught 
by the book like geometry and mechanics. It is probably of little 
use to introduce laboratory exercises in either of the latter two sub- 
jects; by the time we reach them in our studies as adolescents we 
have presumably had in our common experiences and observations 
a sufficient development of the visual and kinesthetic senses so that 
we are ready for systematic theory—besides, the theory is relatively 
simple and deals with relatively simple matters. The introduction 
of laboratory into the teaching of physics and chemistry was cer- 
tainly not for the purpose of making our youth into experimental 
scientists; it was an educational necessity due to the variety of 
forces, materials, operations, and relationships, for the most part 
not familiar through our everyday experiences, with which it was 
necessary to become acquainted. The best students may gain an 
intimate acquaintance with a great variety of objects and ideas by 
the exercise of their imaginations. It has indeed been suggested 
that the introduction of laboratory methods into elementary in- 
struction may have hindered rather than accelerated the induction 
of the best students into science, even experimental; but few would 
deny that for the general run the laboratory is an educational neces- 
sity if instruction is to be given on matters not immediately acces- 
sible to their senses and thus to a large extent unfamiliar as facts. 

In the social sciences the materials may or may not be matters 
of knowledge to the students: Exchange of goods by barter or for 
cash is undoubtedly familiar in a simple way and may be an ade- 
quate basis for the elements of the economic theory of free exchange, 
but no student will have lived through a Kondratief cycle and not 
many will have lived observantly through a ten-year cycle and hence 
the experience of the student can furnish but a meager basis for 
understanding the cycle. Whether cultural diversity is familiar to 
the undergraduate through experience may be doubted; Sumner 
taught folkways rather than sociological theory, or, better, he taught 
about folkways as best he might without being able to take his 
students afield. How the social sciences are taught may properly 
vary between liberal arts colleges and professional schools, whether 
of business, social work, or public administration, but what can be 
done in either to bring to the students of these intricate subjects 
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that personal observation of and acquaintance with facts and rela- 
tionships which the laboratory has introduced into the study of 
chemistry and physics is difficult to say. These difficulties are not 
unique to the social sciences, for geology and geography can hardly 
be adequately illustrated by field explorations in the immediate 
vicinity of most educational institutions even if tabular view ar- 
rangements could be made which would free sufficient blocks of the 
students’ time to permit excursions into the field. How the social 
sciences were taught one hundred years ago when they were studied 
relatively little and by a relatively selected group may have no 
major bearing on the question as to how they should be taught to- 
day when a large horde of the general run of students is stampeding 
into concentrations in those subjects. 

It may seem that discussions of the educational interests of dif- 
ferent groups and of educational methods have little bearing on 
method in the social sciences, but if the environmentalists be right 
in their contention that as the twig is bent so the tree will incline, 
it may well be that the educational methods adopted will have a 
considerable influence on the attitude of the rising generation toward 
social phenomena and toward social scientists. If the young be given 
a wide factual basis of knowledge, if we teach them in social science 
those things which we know with the evidence on which that knowl- 
edge is based, and if we largely eschew speculation (as is the method 
of instruction in the natural sciences) ,* we may increase their reliance 
on the expert in social science and may in the long run increase the 
demand for the application of scientific method in these fields. If, 
however, we choose to regard the social studies as primarily exer- 
cises in emotion and practice in discussing what we do not know 
and what “should be’ (regardless of lack of evidence that it ever 

* Ruskin, The Eagle’s Nest, Lecture IV, art. 65, writes: “We have the misfortune 
to live in an epoch of transition from irrational dulness to irrational excitement; and 
while once it was the highest courage of science to question anything, it is now an agony 
to her to leave anything unquestioned. So that, unawares, we come to measure the 
dignity of a scientific person by the newness of his assertions, and the dexterity of his 
methods in debate; entirely forgetting that science cannot become perfect, as an occupa- 
tion of the intellect, while anything remains to be discovered; nor wholesome as an 
instrument of education, while anything is permitted to be debated.” The acceptance 


of this final clause would certainly raise havoc with our collegiate courses in the social 
sciences. 
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was or is becoming or could be), we may bring up a generation of 
enthusiastic welkin-ringers, everyone his own expert, with an antip- 
athy to dispassionate scientific study. Some have urged the appoint- 
ment of “thoughtful rebels” to social science staffs; that is a phrase 
one would scarcely use relative to natural science. Science evolves; 
Newton, Faraday, and Gibbs were not “thoughtful rebels” but 
original builders upon the known out into the unknown. One would 
scarcely use the phrase of linguistics; its use may be a symptom of 
a serious attack of anti-intellectualism. After all, the methodology 
of the social studies depends first and foremost on whether the 
social studies are or are not sciences. 

The welkin-ringers will talk of social progress except as some 
Cassandras wail of social decay. The former is probably the health- 
ier doctrine for the young. The lack of definition of social progress 
will trouble no one. The apparent fact that there is no ascertained 
change in man and his abilities (other than an accumulation of tools 
or technologies and an increase in population) in historic times will 
also cause no difficulty. In the words of Emerson: ‘Society never 
advances. It recedes as fast on one side as it gains on the other. 
Its progress is only apparent like the workers in a treadmill. It 
undergoes continual changes; it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is 
christianized, it is rich, it is scientific; but this change is not ameliora- 
tion. For everything that is given something is taken’”—such 
words will be taken as not meaning what they say or as a mere 
opinion not entitled to credence. In science an opinion is not en- 
titled to credence unless supported by evidence or unless coming 
from one who is known not to issue opinions except as he has trust- 
worthy factual support therefor, but in nonscientific fields an opin- 
ion is not entitled to credence if it is at variance with accepted 
dogma or with dogma that the powers which be intend shall become 
accepted. Now I would not be misunderstood to be stating that the 
social studies should be taught as sciences. I am prepared to admit 
that to teach them as a system of ethics, to use them to stimulate 
patriotism even to the point of considering the state as supreme, 
may be the better course for society. Nobody knows the effects, 
good or bad, that would come from teaching them as sciences; so- 
ciety has never tried that on any large scale. I am only saying that 
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the educational methodology, now that so many of our youth are 
concentrating in the social fields, needs careful study as it may 
well make some considerable difference in the long run to social 
science and to the respect for expert knowledge in this field. 


PERSONALITY AND INTELLIGENCE 


Group and individual attitudes, interests, and self-selectivities 
may well be due to differences in personalities. Unfortunately per- 
sonality is a difficult subject. Some great artists, whether drama- 
tists, novelists, or administrators, seem to understand something 
about it without formal study, and psychologists have studied the 
matter a good deal, apparently without coming to much understand- 
ing of it. The two groups do not appear to be of much assistance, 
one to the other, though there may have been an exception in the 
brothers James—Henry who wrote novels like a treatise on psy- 
chology and William who wrote treatises on psychology like a novel. 
A middle-aged psychologist who has long been interested in certain 
aspects of personality once told me that there were probably some 
five hundred personality tests which had been proposed; that is cer- 
tainly far too many. The development of intelligence tests took a 
long time, and it is likely that the development of tests for any im- 
portant personality trait will require a comparable patient endeavor. 
I once heard a distinguished psychologist say that one’s personality 
was different at four o’clock in the afternoon from what it was at 
ten o’clock in the morning. We all know that “‘in the Spring a young 
man’s fancy. . . .” and those other observations on “‘crabbed age and 
youth..... ” It may, of course, be true that there are diurnal, 
seasonal, and secular changes in the personality of an individual, 
and while a general awareness of such qualitative phenomena may 
be of aid in the scientific study of personality, whether that study 
be qualitative or quantitative, it does not help much in our present 
ignorance and is unlikely to be the methodological key that will let 
us into the secrets of nature relative to personality. 

A biologist, like Stockard, working experimentally upon cross- 
breeding of dogs, may point out important relations of some per- 
sonality differences to differences in the endocrine constitution and 
draw the further inference that both the latter and the former may 
be largely genetic, hereditary, phenomena. Some will be inclined 
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to claim that the really important persistent personality traits of 
an individual, those by which we recognize him as himself, are 
largely determined by his heredity; others will maintain that per- 
sonality is largely a result of environment and, if they can find no 
postnatal environment that might be effective, may even push the 
environmental influences back into the intrauterine life. One has 
to be careful in such cases to avoid that sort of recourse to verbal- 
isms which prevents one’s getting forward with knowledge—unless 
it be that the object is really the evasion of knowledge, the refusal 
to admit ignorance, the pleasure of indulgence in self-expression 
unconstrained by logic. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
nature-nurture problem has been but partly solved, and only for a 
few traits. The problem is that of determining what fraction of 
the variance is due to nature and what to nurture. Even the setup 
of an observational program which will yield a solution is difficult, 
and there remain today those who maintain that intelligence is 
largely genetic while others rate it as largely environmental despite 
the great amount of conscientious scientific work which has been 
put upon this one topic. However, there seems to be a general agree- 
ment among practically all workers on personality that there are 
many diverse types thereof. Indeed, our very language with its 
many adjectives applied to shades of personality differences, and 
even the epitheta opprobria of our adolescents or still younger per- 
sons, would indicate that we all recognize, often with a keen appre- 
ciation of rather fine distinctions, that such differences are real, 
personal, and maintained over time. There is a distinction between 
“screwy” and just plain “nuts.” 

Provided interests and self-selectivities depend upon personality, 
whether inherited or acquired, the importance of the latter to edu- 
cational and professional methods may be great. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that those drawn to the social sciences were confirmed ver- 
balists, disliked and were inept in careful reasoning on facts, were 
intrigued by complexities and by personalities or were motivated 
by service or by reform, whereas, those drawn to the natural sciences 
were determined to have system and simplicity, liked material facts 
(regarding even persons materialistically), tended to think in num- 
bers rather than in words or desired to build or otherwise to manipu- 
late inanimate (nonhuman) material. It is clear that under such 
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differentiation there might be little possibility of a common point 
of view with respect to the meaning of science or the methods of 
pursuing a branch of learning between natural and social scientists 
or even among social scientists themselves. The model for the social 
scientist would then be found from among the fine arts, belles- 
lettres, and the humanities (which offer perfectly good models of 
their kind) rather than from among the natural sciences. If there 
were no such selectivity one must expect to find both in the social 
sciences and in the natural sciences persons of both extreme types 
and of a variety of intermediary ones—physicists who are such by 
accident while really theologians or reformers at heart, sociologists 
who seek the facts merely for the purpose of finding out about hu- 
man behavior and dreaming not of social progress but only of the 
advance of their science. 

The personalities of Plato and Aristotle were apparently very 
different. Each was well educated and well situated to take ad- 
vantage of a great variety of opportunities, but the ways in which 
they performed were dissimilar. Let me quote from that Grecian, 
once president of Harvard, C. C. Felton: 

In his Republic he [Plato] shadows forth a constitution of society, by which 
he seems to think that the evils which afflicted humanity under existing insti- 
tutions might be cured; but the cure, so much worse than the disease, is a sad 
proof how little the most brilliant genius and the most profound learning avail 
in dealing with human affairs on a priori grounds, setting aside the lights of 
experience. .... Aristotle had nothing of the eloquence and fervor which be- 
longed to Plato. .... Aristotle, with a style somewhat dry and precise, was a 
keener observer of nature, and a surer judge of practical ethics, political ques- 
tions, and constitutional systems... .. Plato ascended on the wings of specula- 
tion to the highest empyrean of thought; but Aristotle had a firmer foothold 
on the solid earth.? 

.... The lost work of Aristotle, the Politeiai, contained an analysis of one 
hundred and fifty-eight constitutions of cities, besides several peculiar demo- 
cratic, oligarchic, aristocratic, and tyrannic forms... . fragments of fifty-two 
of these constitutional analyses are found in his extant writings. 

.... The Republic, as a representation of a possible state, is infinitely ab- 
surd; and when we regard it as a picture of a happy state,—of a state wherein 
a human being could possibly enjoy a fair share of rational contentment, to say 
nothing of the delights of intellectual culture,—the only wonder is that a man 
of Plato’s “large discourse, looking before and after,” could have brought 


2 Ancient and Modern Greece (Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867), I, 478-79. 
3 Jbid., II, 17. 
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himself even to conceive of it. I wish we could reject it from his works; but the 
searching criticism of it in Aristotle’s Polity, while it shows the superior prac- 
tical sense of the Stageirite on this class of subjects, unfortunately proves it to 
be without doubt the work of the illustrious master of the Academy.‘ 

So much has been done with various intelligence tests, to cali- 
brate them one with another and to lap-weld them when applicable 
only to restricted age ranges, with the result that a reasonably re- 
liable intelligence rating may be assigned to an individual, that 
there is a tendency in some quarters to consider intelligence as uni- 
tary and measured by this technique. Indeed, I once heard a dis- 
tinguished social scientist, participating in a symposium on method 
in the natural and social sciences, state that we have but one mind 
which we can apply to the facts in any field; whether he interpolated 
this remark in his manuscript while reading or whether he struck 
it from the copy before printing I do not know—it does not appear in 
the printed form of his address. Although some psychologists may 
consider that intelligence is unitary, the leaders seem to feel that 
it is diverse; Spearman mentioned four factors with claims to the 
character of universality—only the general g manifesting appreci- 
able individual differences in the ordinary tests of intelligence—and 
Godfrey Thomson seems to agree with him on the general position 
that intellect is not unitary. About 1,700 years ago Liu Shao in his 
Jen wu chih’ took the definite position that mental abilities were 
innate, varied, and impossible of acquisition by education or expe- 
rience. Those innate abilities which one had might be improved by 
education, but unless one were possessed of all the abilities there 
was likelihood that the improvement by education of those he had 
might unbalance him and thus serve to emphasize his defects. In- 
deed Liu Shao drew a distinction between real and apparent abili- 
ties, the latter being but the “similitude” of the former: acquirable, 
deceptive, and dangerous. It is always difficult to understand an 
ancient Chinese classic, and it is not clear to me whether Liu Shao 
considered mental ability and personality as distinct (though some- 
what correlated), but I believe he did and further considered capac- 
ity as something still different. 

4 Ibid., pp. 203-4. 

5 Recently translated with elaborate analysis and comment for the “American Orien- 
tal Series” (Vol. IT) by J. K. Shryock under the title The Study of Human Abilities. 


The translator considers it unique in its viewpoint, thoroughness, and systematic de- 
velopment. 
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If intelligence, or that intelligence necessary for the pursuit of 
learning, is unitary, we have indeed but one mind which we may 
apply to any factual materials, these materials for any one person 
being influenced by his personality and experiences; if, however, in- 
telligence is plural, there lies open the possibility and indeed the 
probability that minds of different abilities in kind might tend to 
work in different branches of knowledge entirely apart from (though 
presumably not uncorrelated with) differences of natural interest 
arising out of personality differences. How much it is possible to 
separate personality and intellect I do not know; the future may 
decide on scientific grounds; at present a variety of suggested hy- 
potheses seems the only scientific procedure—that of suspended 
judgment. For the basic discussion of methodology in the social 
as compared with the natural or the humanistic sciences such ques- 
tionings are important because of their bearing on selectivities which 
may seriously limit what we can do in education or in research with 
respect to forwarding the social sciences or any other branches of 
learning. Many discussions of methodology seem entirely to ignore 
such basic and unanswered questions and thus to have a definiteness 
which may be but a deceptive “‘similitude.’’ So much in general as 
a prolegomenon to methodology. 


METHODS OR TECHNIQUES 


When we come to particular methods or techniques such as de- 
ductive logic, Mill’s canons of induction, mathematics, statistics, 
chemical analysis, time series, classification, measurement, ranking, 
case studies, and what you will, from the very general to the very 
specific, it may be remarked that any definable definite method or 
technique of any science may be learned and may be applied to any 
kinds of facts to which it is applicable—meaning that it may be 
tried out on the facts and considered to be applicable if it yields 
results that are widely deemed to be worth while. No matter how 
different personalities or minds may be, there seems to be no present 
conclusive evidence that learning a particular technique is impos- 
sible to any person (albeit some take more readily to certain tech- 
niques than to others) and, therefore, each could presumably learn 
any technique and use it in much the same sense as he could learn 
any language and write in it. The statement that the social sciences 
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must develop their own methods can only mean that certain scien- 
tific methods which are necessary for the development of the social 
sciences have not as yet been developed either in them or in other 
sciences—and this statement may be equally true of any science 
and in respect to details must be true of all—but once those methods 
have been developed they become the general property of science 
and are available anywhere there is need for them. Only if it should 
prove true that some particular method useful in the social sciences 
had no applicability whatsoever elsewhere could it be affirmed 
a posteriori that it was in fact a strictly social science method, and 
so various are the social sciences that it may be doubted whether 
any method generally applicable in them would fail to find uses in 
some other branches of learning. 

The president of Princeton University has recently written on the 
“Problem of Social Studies” (Educational Record Supplement for 
January, 1939) in which he states: 

The social studies are a science only within narrow limits. They are con- 
cerned with self-conscious individuals who are within limits masters of their 
fate and thus are able to circumvent prophecy. Science is impersonal; social 
life is incorrigibly personal. Science belittles the individual; it is interested only 
in statistics. 

The method of science is repeated experimentation under controlled labora- 
tory conditions. .... 

This is a very common sort of remark, and as such not likely to 
be particularly discriminating. It perhaps should not be taken out 
of its context, but as there seems to be much in its context which 
is like it (as well as some that is different), one may be allowed to 
comment. If we take the first sentence literally, we remove the 
social studies fairly completely from among the sciences—and com- 
ment here might be out of place. Let us therefore look at the last 
sentence. Is it true that the method of science is repeated experi- 
mentation under controlled laboratory conditions? This is certainly 
untrue of mathematics, but mathematics may not be a science. How 
about paleontology? What are the repeated experiments under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions? And, as a matter of fact, is the col- 
lection and comparative study .f fossils, the arrangement of and 
induction from such materials, in any way essentially different from 
the similar processes performed on constitutions by Aristotle? If 
we turn to astronomy we find astronomers still speaking of observa- 
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tories and, at least prior to the development of astrophysics, few of 
them thinking of laboratory experiments. Geology is probably as 
much of a field study as one of the laboratory. Meteorology—is 
it not chiefly as observational as the study of primitive behavior 
or that of the international balance of payments? What are the 
laboratory experiments under controlled conditions on which the 
systematic sciences of botany and zodlogy depend? I believe it is a 
very one-sided view of science which considers its method as that 
of repeated experimentation under controlled laboratory conditions, 
which is only one of the methods, often inapplicable, in the study 
of nature. 

It is often stated that the social scientist cannot experiment. It 
is doubtless true that our experiment nobly conceived (national pro- 
hibition) was not undertaken as an experiment by those most inter- 
ested in its adoption; no more is the explosion of a nova, the erup- 
tion of a volcano, or the advent of a dinosaur. Science learned from 
observations of happenings long before experiment became promi- 
nent; it still does, and so can the social sciences. But the social sci- 
ences do have some recourse to experiment—in psychology, in edu- 
cation, even in sociology. It is just too bad that anyone should 
speak of “the method of science” when science has so many and 
diverse methods, or speak as so many do as though the elaborate 
deductive systems of celestial mechanics or of theoretical optics, on 
the one hand, or the refined experimental procedures of the physicist 
or chemist, on the other, were fairly representative of the methods 
of the natural sciences. In a broad sense all science is experimental, 
for fundamentally an experiment is a question framed on the basis 
of what is known and addressed to nature to elicit further knowl- 
edge. It thus transcends mere observation or collection of materials; 
it is consciously directed, purposeful observation whether it be car- 
ried out in the laboratory or in the field. In so far as the social 
sciences have a body of ascertained knowledge on the basis of which 
significant questions may be framed for the purpose of increasing 
that knowledge, to that extent the social scientist may follow the 
experimental method in principle. He may have to wait for a favor- 
able constellation of events, but nature in her infinite variety is 
reasonably sure to furnish a satisfactory situation somewhere some- 
time. Astronomers have to wait for solar eclipses; they have the 
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questions they are to ask well prepared long in advance. A vol- 
canologist cannot have so precise an assurance as to when his op- 
portunity will arise, and the same is true of the medical scientist 
interested in epidemics. A social scientist should be ready in ad- 
vance for booms and depressions, for war and for revolution, ready 
with his scientific questions on which to set to work. 

“Science is impersonal; social life is incorrigibly personal.’ This 
is neat-sounding rhetoric, but is the antithesis sound? Are science 
and social life comparable categories? And why the adverb “in- 
corrigibly”’? Social life must involve more than one person; if the 
group involved is small each individual may really be intimately 
and personally related to every other, but with increase in the size 
of the group the personal element may well diminish. Indeed there 
is much discussion as to whether our industrial organization with 
its absentee ownership, its remote management, and its mechaniza- 
tion may not be so impersonal as to be quite unsatisfactory to the 
worker and so be responsible for many an ill. Over the radio today 
came a brief heartening message from Berlin: The Englishman be- 
lieves in England, the Frenchman believes in France, but we be- 
lieve in our Fuehrer. Apparently the relation of an individual to 
his country is more personal in Germany than in England and 
France, perhaps incorrigibly so. Science is or should be impersonal 
in the sense that it derives from a sincere effort to reach a consensus 
based on observed facts, but it is not impersonal in that it is not 
interested in persons or that it belittles the individual or is inter- 
ested only in statistics. It would perhaps be feasible to study scien- 
tifically some aspects of the limits within which individuals are mas- 
ters of their fate and are able to circumvent prophecy and the ex- 
tent to which social life is personal. It may interest few to make 
such studies, the time required may be long, our university adminis- 
trators may not be able adequately to finance the efforts of those 
of their staffs who would undertake the work, and neither industry 
nor business may have any interest in the matter. We may have 
to wait; both in waiting and at work we may need more patience 
in the social than in the natural sciences; we may have to depend for 
advances on fewer and greater men and on their more elaborate 
provision with assistants. Do we have the patience? Without it 
methodology and methods are unavailing. 
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Two somewhat overlapping but generally contrasting methods 
of science are statistics and case studies; both require proper ‘“‘con- 
trols.’”” The former deals with many individuals and few variables, 
the latter with many variables and few individuals, often too few 
for statistically significant inference. Yet I believe that there are 
other types of inference than the statistical, and Iam far from sure 
that a serious case study of a single individual may not yield results 
of value. It depends on what is an individual. We have but one 
moon and one sun. Astronomers have devoted a lifetime to the 
study of one or the other. No individual is simple; in the study of 
the individual it is the complexities that are interesting and illumi- 
nating. Every individual is made up of other individuals. The Amer- 
ican commonwealth is an individual—Bryce studied it as Lowell 
studied the British. Some believe these studies are better than if 
each had studied his home commonwealth, because the emotions 
were less involved and a greater scientific detachment could be se- 
cured—much as in the case of the physician who calls in another 
to treat members of his family. The difficulty of obtaining that de- 
tachment which is a necessary attitude in scientific work is one 
reason why the social scientist should be ready with his questions 
in advance of social upheavals; another reason is that live material 
is in some ways more suggestive than dead material. The basic 
methodology of science is this detachment in the study of observed 
facts and the fundamental result is consensus relative to those facts 
and to the relations between them. It has long been a matter of 
professional etiquette or ethics among those working in the older 
natural sciences to put before the general public and the elementary 
student chiefly the points upon which agreement has been reached, 
reserving for discussion among small groups of qualified investi- 
gators the differences which remain outstanding. This in itself is a 
species of detachment which it might be of value for the social 
scientist to practice more than he does. 

I have referred to observed facts and to consensus. These matters 
are to some extent relative to the state of knowledge. Lest I be 
considered too hardboiled I would recommend the study of Henry 
Osborn Taylor’s Fact: The Romance of Mind to all scientists whether 
social or natural, and particularly to the latter! 
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NEWS AS A FORM OF KNOWLEDGE: A CHAPTER 
IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


ROBERT E. PARK 


ABSTRACT 


Following James’s categories, “knowledge about” is formal knowledge; “acquain- 
tance with” is unsystematic, intuitive knowledge or “common sense.”” When the above 
are regarded as being points on a continuum, news also has a point characteristic of its 
transient and ephemeral quality. The extent to which news circulates determines the 
extent to which the members of a society participate in its political action. News is 
“something that will make people talk,” tends to ue the character of a public docu- 
ment, and is characteristically limited to events that bring about sudden and decisive 
changes. Exclusive attention to some things inhibits responses to others resulting in a 
limitation of the range and character of the news to which a society will respond col- 
a or individually. The function of news is to orient man and society in an actual 
world. 


I 


There are, as William James and certain others have observed, 
two fundamental types of knowledge, namely, (1) “acquaintance 
with” and (2) “knowledge about.” The distinction suggested seems 
fairly obvious. Nevertheless, in seeking to make it a little more ex- 
plicit, I am doubtless doing injustice to the sense of the original. In 
that case, in interpreting the distinction, I am merely making it my 
own. James’s statement is, in part, as follows: 

There are two kinds of knowledge broadly and practically distinguishable: we 
may call them respectively knowledge of acquaintance and knowledge-about. ... . 
In minds able to speak at all there is, it is true, some knowledge about every- 
thing. Things can at least be classed, and the times of their appearance told. 
But in general, the less we analyze a thing, and the fewer of its relations we per- 
ceive, the less we know about it and the more our familiarity with it is of the 
acquaintance-type. The two kinds of knowledge are, therefore, as the human 
mind practically exerts them, relative terms. That is, the same thought of a 
thing may be called knowledge-about it in comparison with a simpler thought, 
or acquaintance with it in comparison with a thought of it that is more articu- 
late and explicit still. 


At any rate, “acquaintance with,” as I should like to use the ex- 
pression, is the sort of knowledge one inevitably acquires in the 


* William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1896), I, 221-22. 
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course of one’s personal and firsthand encounters with the world 
about him. It is the knowledge which comes with use and wont rath- 
er than through any sort of formal or systematic investigation. 
Under such circumstances we come finally to know things not merely 
through the medium of our special senses but through the responses 
of our whole organism. We know them in the latter case as we know 
things to which we are accustomed, in a world to which we are 
adjusted. Such knowledge may, in fact, be conceived as a form of 
organic adjustment or adaptation, representing an accumulation 
and, so to speak, a funding of a long series of experiences. It is this 
sort of personal and individual knowledge which makes each of us at 
home in the world in which he elects or is condemned to live. 

It is notorious that human beings, who are otherwise the most 
mobile of living creatures, tend nevertheless to become rooted, like 
plants, in the places and in the associations to which they are ac- 
customed. If this accommodation of the individual to his habitat is 
to be regarded as knowledge at all, it is probably included in what we 
call tact or common sense. These are characters which individuals 
acquire in informal and unconscious ways; but, once acquired, they 
tend to become private and personal possessions. One might go so 
far as to describe them as personality traits—something, at any rate, 
which cannot well be formulated or communicated from one indi- 
vidual to another by formal statements. 

Other forms of “acquaintance with” are: (1) clinical knowledge, 
in so far at least as it is the product of personal experience; (2) skills 
and technical knowledge; and (3) anything that is learned by the 
undirected and unconscious experimentation such as the contact 
with, and handling of, objects involves. 

Our knowledge of other persons and of human nature in general 
seems to be of this sort. We know other minds in much the same 
way that we know our own, that is, intuitively. Often we know other 
minds better than we do our own. For the mind is not the mere 
stream of consciousness into which each of us looks when, introspec- 
tively, he turns his attention to the movements of his own thoughts. 
Mind is rather the divergent tendencies to act of which each of us is 
more or less completely unconscious, including the ability to control 
and direct those tendencies in accordance with some more or less 
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conscious goal. Human beings have an extraordinary ability, by 
whatever mechanism it operates, to sense these tendencies in others 
as in themselves. It takes a long time, however, to become thorough- 
ly acquainted with any human being, including ourselves, and the 
kind of knowledge of which this acquaintance consists is obviously 
not the sort of knowledge we get of human behavior by experiments 
in a psychological laboratory. It is rather more like the knowledge 
that a salesman has of his customers, a politician of his clients, or the 
knowledge which a psychiatrist gains of his patients in his efforts to 
understand and cure them. It is even more the sort of knowledge 
which gets embodied in habit, in custom, and, eventually—by some 
process of natural selection that we do not fully understand—in 
instinct; a kind of racial memory or habit. Knowledge of this sort, if 
one may call it knowledge, becomes, finally, a personal secret of the 
individual man or the special endowment of the race or stock that 
possesses 

One may, perhaps, venture this statement since the type of intui- 
tive or instinctive knowledge here described seems to arise out of 
processes substantially like the accommodations and adaptations 
which, by some kind of natural selection, have produced the dif- 
ferent racial varieties of mankind as well as the plant and animal 
species. One may object that what one means by knowledge is just 
what is not inherited and not heritable. On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that some things are learned much more easily than others. 
What one inherits therefore is, perhaps, not anything that could 
properly be called knowledge. It is rather the inherited ability to 
acquire those specific forms of knowledge we call habits. There seems 
to be a very great difference in individuals, families, and genetic 
groups as to their ability to learn specific things. Native intelligence 
is probably not the standardized thing that the intelligence tests 
might lead one to believe. In so far as this is true studies of intel- 


2‘‘The biologist ordinarily thinks of development as something very different from 
such modification of behavior by experience, but from time to time the idea that the 
basis of heredity and development is fundamentally similar to memory has been ad- 
vanced..... Viewed in this way the whole course of development is a process of physio- 
logical learning, beginning with the simple experience of differential exposure to an 
external factor, and undergoing one modification after another, as new experiences in 
the life of the organism or of its parts in relation to each other occur” (C. M. Child, 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior, pp. 248-49; quoted by W. I. Thomas in Primi- 
tive Behavior [New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937], p. 25). 
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ligence in the future are, I suspect, more likely to be concerned with in 
the idiosyncrasies of ‘intelligence and the curious individual ways in 
which individual minds achieve essentially the same results than in 
measuring and standardizing these achievements. 

It is obvious that this “synthetic” (i.e., the knowledge that gets 
itself embodied in habit and custom, as opposed to analytic and 
formal knowledge) is not likely to be articulate and communicable. 
If it gets itself communicated at all, it will be in the form of practical 
maxims and wise saws rather than in the form of scientific hypoth- 
eses. Nevertheless, a wide and intimate acquaintance with men and 
things is likely to be the bulwark of most sound judgment in practical 
matters as well as the source of those hunches upon which experts 
depend in perplexing situations and of those sudden insights which, 
in the evolution of science, are so frequently the prelude to im- 
portant discoveries. 

In contrast with this is the kind of knowledge that James de- 
scribes as “knowledge about.’’ Such knowledge is formal, rational, 
and systematic. It is based on observation and fact but on fact that 
has been checked, tagged, regimented, and finally ranged in this and 
that perspective, according to the purpose and point of view of the 
investigator. 

“Knowledge about” is formal knowledge; that is to say, knowl- 
edge which has achieved some degree of exactness and precision by 
the substitution of ideas for concrete reality and of words for things. 
Not only do ideas constitute the logical framework of all systematic 
knowledge but they enter into the very nature of the things them- 
selves with which science—natural as distinguished from the his- 
torical science—is concerned. As a matter of fact, there seem to be 
three fundamental types of scientific knowledge: (1) philosophy and 
logic, which are concerned primarily with ideas; (2) history, which is 
concerned primarily with events; and (3) the natural or classifying 
sciences, which are concerned primarily with things. 

Concepts and logical artifacts, like the number system, are not 
involved in the general flux of events and things. For precisely that 
reason they serve admirably the purpose of tags and counters with 
which to identify, to describe, and, eventually, to measure things. 
The ultimate purpose of natural science seems to be to substitute for 
the flux of events and the changing character of things a logical 
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formula in which the general character of things and the direction of 
change may be described with logical and mathematical precision. 

The advantage of substituting words, concepts, and a logical order 
for the actual course of events is that the conceptual order makes the 
actual order intelligible, and, so far as the hypothetic formulations 
we call laws conform to the actual course of events, it becomes pos- 
sible to predict from a present a future condition of things. It per- 
mits us to speculate with some assurance how, and to what extent, 
any specific intervention or interference in a present situation may 
determine the situation that is predestined to succeed it. 

On the other hand, there is always a temptation to make a com- 
plete divorce between the logical and verbal description of an object 
or a situation and the empirical reality to which it refers. This seems 
to have been the cardinal mistake of scholasticism. Scholasticism 
has invariably tended to substitute logical consistency, which is a 
relation between ideas, for the relation of cause and effect, which is a 
relation between things. 

An empirical and experimental science avoids a purely logical 
solution of its problems by checking up its calculation at some point 
with the actual world. A purely intellectual science is always in dan- 
ger of becoming so completely out of touch with things that the 
symbols with which it operates cease to be anything more than 
mental toys. In that case science becomes a kind of dialectical game. 
This is a peril which the social sciences, to the extent that they have 
been disposed to formulate and investigate social problems in the 
forms in which they have been conventionally defined by some ad- 
ministrative agencies or governmental institution, have not always 
escaped. Thus investigation has invariably tended to take the form 
of fact-finding rather than of research. Having found the facts, the 
agencies were able to supply the interpretations; but they were 
usually interpretations which were implicit in the policies to which 
the agencies or institutions were already committed. 

These are some of the general characteristics of systematic and 
scientific knowledge, “knowledge about,” as contrasted with the 
concrete knowledge, common sense and “‘acquaintance with.”” What 
is, however, the unique character of scientific knowledge, as con- 
trasted with other forms of knowledge, is that it is communicable to 
the extent that common sense or knowledge based on practical and 
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clinical experience is not. It is communicable because its problems 
and its solutions are stated not merely in logical and in intelligible 
terms but in such forms that they can be checked by experiment or 
by reference to the empirical reality to which these terms refer. 

In order to make this possible, it is necessary to describe in detail 
and in every instance the source and manner in which facts and 
findings were originally obtained. Knowledge about, so far at least 
as it is scientific, becomes in this way a part of the social heritage, a 
body of tested and accredited fact and theory in which new incre- 
ments, added to the original fund, tend to check up, affirm, or 
qualify, first of all, in each special science and, finally, in all the re- 
lated sciences, all that has been contributed by earlier investigators. 

On the other hand, acquaintance with, as I have sought to char- 
acterize it, so far as it is based on the slow accumulation of experience 
and the gradual accommodation of the individual to his individual 
and personal world, becomes, as I have said, more and more com- 
pletely identical with instinct and intuition. 

Knowledge about is not merely accumulated experience but the 
result of systematic investigation of nature. It is based on the an- 
swers given to the definite questions which we address to the world 
about us. It is knowledge pursued methodically with all the formal 
and logical apparatus which scientific research has created. I might 
add, parenthetically, that there is, generally speaking, no scientific 
method which is wholly independent of the intuition and insight 
which acquaintance with things and events gives us. Rather is it 
true that, under ordinary circumstances, the most that formal meth- 
ods can do for research is to assist the investigator in obtaining facts 
which will make it possible to check up such insights and hunches 
as the investigator already had at the outset or has gained later in the 
course of his researches. 

One of the functions of this methodical procedure is to protect the 
investigator from the perils of an interpretation to which a too 
ardent pursuit of knowledge is likely to lead him. There is, on the 
other hand, no methodical procedure that is a substitute for insight. 


II 


What is here described as ‘acquaintance with” and “knowledge 
about”’ are assumed to be distinct forms of knowledge—forms having 
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different functions in the lives of individuals and of society—rather 
than knowledge of the same kind but of different degrees of accuracy 
and validity. They are, nevertheless, not so different in character or 
function—since they are, after all, relative terms—that they may 
not be conceived as constituting together a continuum—a con- 
tinuum within which all kinds and sorts of knowledge find a place. 
In such a continuum news has a location of its own. It is obvious 
that news is not systematic knowledge like that of the physical sci- 
ences. It is rather, in so far as it is concerned with events, like his- 
tory. Events, because they are invariably fixed in time and located 
in space, are unique and cannot, therefore, be classified as is the case 
with things. Not only do things move about in space and change 
with time but, in respect to their internal organization, they are 
always in a condition of more or less stable equilibrium. 

News is not history, however, and its facts are not historical facts. 
News is not history because, for one thing among others, it deals, on 
the whole, with isolated events and does not seek to relate them to 
one another either in the form of causal or in the form of teleological 
sequences. History not only describes events but seeks to put them 
in their proper place in the historical succession, and, by doing so, to 
discover the underlying tendencies and forces which find expression 
in them. In fact, one would not be far wrong in assuming that his- 
tory is quite as much concerned with the connections of events—the 
relation between the incidents that precede and those that follow— 
as it is with the events themselves. On the other hand, a reporter, as 
distinguished from a historian, seeks merely to record each single 
event as it occurs and is concerned with the past and future only in 
so far as these throw light on what is actual and present. 

The relation of an event to the past remains the task of the his- 
torian, while its significance as a factor determining the future may 
perhaps be left to the science of politics—what Freeman calls “‘com- 
parative politics’”’—that is to say, to sociology or to some other 
division of the social sciences, which, by comparative studies, seeks 
to arrive at statements sufficiently general to support a hypothesis or 
a prediction.‘ 

3 Edward A. Freeman, Comparative Politics (London, 1873). 


4 The sociological point of view makes its appearance in historical investigation as 
soon as the historian turns from the study of “‘periods” to the study of institutions. The 
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News, as a form of knowledge, is not primarily concerned either 
with the past or with the future but rather with the present—what 
has been described by psychologists as “‘the specious present.”” News 
may be said to exist only in such a present. What is meant here by 
the “‘specious present”’ is suggested by the fact that news, as the pub- 
lishers of the commercial press know, is a very perishable com- 
modity. News remains news only until it has reached the persons for 
whom it has “news interest.’’ Once published and its significance 
recognized, what was news becomes history. 

This transient and ephemeral quality is of the very essence of news 
and is intimately connected with every other character that it ex- 
hibits. Different types of news have a different time span. In its 
most elementary form a news report is a mere “‘flash,’’ announcing 
that an event has happened. If the event proves of real importance, 
interest in it will lead to further inquiry and to a more complete 
acquaintance with the attendant circumstances. An event ceases to 
be news, however, as soon as the tension it aroused has ceased and 
public attention has been directed to some other aspect of the 
habitat or to some other incident sufficiently novel, exciting, or im- 
portant to hold its attention. 

The reason that news comes to us, under ordinary circumstances, 
not in the form of a continued story but as a series of independent 
incidents becomes clear when one takes account of the fact that we are 
here concerned with the public mind—or with what is called the 
public mind. In its most elementary form knowledge reaches the 
public not, as it does the individual, in the form of a perception but 
in the form of a communication, that is to say, news. Public atten- 
tion, however, under normal conditions is wavering, unsteady, and 
easily distracted. When the public mind wanders, the rapport, 
grapevine telegraph, or whatever else it is that insures the transmis- 
sion of news within the limits of the public ceases to function, tension 
is relaxed, communication broken off, and what was live news be- 
comes cold fact. 


history of institutions—that is to say, the family, the church, economic institutions, 
political institutions, etc.—leads inevitably to comparison, classification, the formation 
of class names or concepts, and eventually to the formulation of law. In the process 
history becomes natural history, and natural history passes over into natural science. 
In short, history becomes sociology (R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology |Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921], p. 16). 
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A news item, as every newspaperman knows, is read in inverse 
ratio to its length. The ordinary reader will read a column and a half 
of two- or three-line items about men and things in the home town 
before he will read a column article, no matter how advertised in the 
headlines, unless it turns out to be not merely news but a story, i.e., 
something that has what is called technically “human interest.” 

News comes in the form of small, independent communications 
that can be easily and rapidly comprehended. In fact, news performs 
somewhat the same functions for the public that perception does for 
the individual man; that is to say, it does not so much inform as 
orient the public, giving each and all notice as to what is going on. 
It does this without any effort of the reporter to interpret the 
events he reports, except in so far as to make them comprehensible 
and interesting. 

The first typical reaction of an individual to the news is likely to 
be a desire to repeat it to someone. This makes conversation, arouses 
further comment, and perhaps starts a discussion. But the singular 
thing about it is that, once discussion has been started, the event 
under discussion soon ceases to be news, and, as interpretations of an 
event differ, discussions turn from the news to the issues it raises. 
The clash of opinions and sentiments which discussion invariably 
evokes usually terminates in some sort of consensus or collective 
opinion—what we call public opinion. It is upon the interpretation 
of present events, i.e., news, that public opinion rests. 

The extent to which news circulates, within a political unit or a 
political society, determines the extent to which the members of such 
a society may be said to participate, not in its collective life—which 
is the more inclusive term—but in its political acts. Political action 
and political power, as one ordinarily understands these terms, are 
obviously based not merely on such concert and consensus as may 
exist in a herd or in a crowd. It rests ultimately, it seems, on the 
ability of a political society, aside from whatever of military or ma- 
terial resources it possesses, to act not only concertedly but con- 
sistently in accordance with some considered purpose and in further- 
ance of some rational end. The world of politics, it seems, is based, 
as Schopenhauer has said of the world in general, on the organic 
relation of will and idea. Other and more material sources of political 
power are obviously merely instrumental. 
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Freeman, the historian, has said that history is past politics and 
politics is present history. This puts a great deal of truth into a few 
words, even if the statement in practice needs some enlargement and 
some qualification. News, though intimately related to both, is nei- 
ther history nor politics. It is, nevertheless, the stuff which makes 
political action, as distinguished from other forms of collective be- 
havior, possible. 

Among other kinds of collective behavior are the recognized and 
conventional forms of ceremonial and religious expression—etiquette 
and religious ritual—which, in so far as they create unanimity and 
maintain morale, play directly and indirectly an important role in 
politics and in political action. But religion has no such intimate 
connection as politics with the news. News is a purely secular phe- 
nomenon. 

III 

There is a proverbial saying to the effect that it is the unexpected 
that happens. Since what happens makes news, it follows, or seems 
to, that news is always or mainly concerned with the unusual and the 
unexpected. Even the most trivial happening, it seems, provided it 
represents a departure from the customary ritual and routine of 
daily life, is likely to be reported in the press. This conception of 
news has been confirmed by those editors who, in the competition 
for circulation and for advertising, have sought to make their papers 
smart and interesting, where they could not be invariably either 
informing or thrilling. In their efforts to instil into the minds of re- 
porters and correspondents the importance of looking everywhere 
and always for something that would excite, amuse, or shock its 
readers, news editors have put into circulation some interesting ex- 
amples of what the Germans, borrowing an expression from Homer, 
have called gefliigelte W orier, ‘winged words.’”’ The epigram describ- 
ing news which has winged its way over more territory and is re- 
peated more often than any other is this: ““Dog bites man’’—that is 
not news. But “Man bites dog’’—that is. Nota bene! It is not the 
intrinsic importance of an event that makes it newsworthy. It is 
rather the fact that the event is so unusual that if published it will 
either startle, amuse, or otherwise excite the reader so that it will be 
remembered and repeated. For news is always finally, what Charles 
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A. Dana described it to be, “something that will make people talk,” 
even when it does not make them act. 

The fact that news ordinarily circulates spontaneously and with- 
out any adventitious aids—as well as freely without inhibitions or 
censorship—seems to be responsible for another character which at- 
taches to it, distinguishing it from related but less authentic types 
of knowledge—namely, rumor and gossip. In order that a report of 
events current may have the quality of news, it should not merely 
circulate—possibly in circuitous underground channels—but should 
be published, if need be by the town crier or the public press. Such 
publication tends to give news something of the character of a public 
document. News is more or less authenticated by the fact that it has 
been exposed to the critical examination of the public to which it is 
addressed and with whose interests it is concerned. 

The public which thus, by common consent or failure to protest, 
puts the stamp of its approval on a published report does not give to 
its interpretation the authority of statement that has been subjected 
to expert historical criticism. Every public has its local prejudices 
and its own limitations. A more searching examination of the facts 
would quite possibly reveal to a more critical and enlightened mind 
the naive credulity and bias of an unsophisticated public opinion. 
In fact, the naiveté and credulity thus revealed may become an im- 
portant historical or sociological datum. This, however, is merely 
another and further illustration of the fact that every public has its 
own universe of discourse and that, humanly speaking, a fact is only 
a fact in some universe of discourse. 

An interesting light is thrown on the nature of news by a con- 
sideration of the changes which take place in information that gets 
into circulation without the sanction which publicity gives to it. In 
such case a report, emanating from some source not disclosed and 
traveling to a destination that is unknown, invariably accumulates 

5 A universe of discourse is, as the term is ordinarily used, no more than a special 
vocabulary which is well understood and appropriate to specific situations. It may, 
however, in the case of some special science include a body of more precisely defined 
terms or concepts, which in that case will tend to have a more or less systematic char- 
acter. History, for example, employs no, or almost no, special concepts. On the other 


hand, sociology, and every science that attempts to be systematic, does. As concepts 
assume this systematic character, they tend to constitute a ‘‘frame of reference.” 
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details from the innocent but mainly illicit contributions of those 
who assist it on its travel. Under these circumstances what was at 
first mere rumor tends to assume, in time, the character of a legend, 
that is, something which everyone repeats but no one believes. 

When, on the other hand, reports of current events are published 
with the names, dates, and places which make it possible for anyone 
concerned to check them, the atmosphere of legend which gathers 
about and clothes with fantastic detail the news as originally re- 
ported is presently dispelled, and what is fact, or what will pass for 
fact, until corrected by further and later news reports, is reduced to 
something more prosaic than legend and more authentic than news, 
i.e., historical fact. 

If it is the unexpected that happens, it is the not wholly un- 
expected that gets into the news. The events that have made news 
in the past, as in the present, are actually the expected things. They 
are characteristically simple and commonplace matters, like births 
and deaths, weddings and funerals, the conditions of the crops and of 
business, war, politics, and the weather. These are the expected 
things, but they are at the same time the unpredictable things. They 
are the incidents and the chances that turn up in the game of life. 

The fact is that the thing that makes news is news interest, and 
that, as every city editor knows, is a variable quantity—one that has 
to be reckoned with from the time the city editor sits down at his 
desk in the morning until the night editor locks up the last form at 
night. The reason for this is that the news value is relative, and an 
event that comes later may, and often does, diminish the value of an 
event that turned up earlier. In that case the less important item 
has to give way to the later and more important. 

The anecdotes and “believe it or nots’ which turn up in the news 
are valuable to the editor because they can always be lifted out of the 
printer’s form to make way for something hotter and more urgent. 
In any case it is, on the whole, the accidents and incidents that the 
public is prepared for; the victories and defeats on the ball field or 
on the battlefield; the things that one fears and things that one 
hopes for—that make the news. It is difficult to understand, never- 
theless, considering the number of people who are killed and maimed 
annually by automobile accidents (the number killed in 1938 was 
32,600) that these great losses of life rarely make the front page. The 
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difference seems to be that the automobile has come to be accepted 
as one of the permanent features of civilized life and war has not. 

News, therefore, at least in the strict sense of the term, is not a 
story or an anecdote. It is something that has for the person who 
hears or reads it an interest that is pragmatic rather than apprecia- 
tive. News is characteristically, if not always, limited to events that 
bring about sudden and decisive changes. It may be an incident like 
that of the colored family in Philadelphia, Frances and Ben Mason, 
who won a fortune in the Irish sweepstakes recently. It may be a 
tragic incident like the battle off the coast of Uruguay which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the German battleship, the “Graf Spee,” 
and the suicide of its captain. These events were not only news— 
that is, something that brought a sudden decisive change in the pre- 
viously existing situation—but, as they were related in the news- 
papers and as we reflected upon them, they tended to assume a new 
and ideal significance: the one a story of genuine human interest, the 
other that of tragedy, something, to use Aristotle’s phrase, to inspire 
“pity and terror.’’ Events such as these tend to be remembered. 
Eventually they may become legends or be recorded in popular bal- 
lads. Legends and ballads need no date line or the names of persons 
or places to authenticate them. They live and survive in our memo- 
ries and in that of the public because of their human interest. As 
events they have ceased to exist. They survive as a sort of ghostly 
symbol of something of universal and perennial interest, an ideal 
representation of what is true of life and of human nature every- 
where. 

Thus it seems that news, as a form of knowledge, contributes from 
its record of events not only to history and to sociology but to folk- 
lore and literature; it contributes something not merely to the social 
sciences but to the humanities. 


IV 


The sociological horizon has recently taken on new dimensions. 
Social anthropology, no longer interested in primitive society mere- 
ly, has begun to study not only the history but the natural history 
and function of institutions. In doing so it has appropriated more 
and more the field of sociological interest and research. Psychiatry, 


6 See Time, December 25, 1939, p. 12. 
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likewise, has discovered that neuroses and psychoses are diseases of a 
personality which is itself a product of a social milieu created by the 
interaction of personalities. Meanwhile there has grown up in the 
United States and in Europe a sociology of law which conceives as 
natural products the norms which the courts are seeking to rational- 
ize, systematize, and apply in specific cases. Finally, there have been 
some interesting recent attempts to bring the subject of knowledge 
itself within the limits of a sociological discipline. 

Theories of knowledge have existed since the days of Parmenides. 
They have, however, been less interested in knowledge which is a 
datum than in truth or valid knowledge which is an idea and an 
ideal. The question with which the sociology of knowledge is con- 
cerned is not what constitutes the validity of knowledge—of a state- 
ment of principle or of fact—but what are the conditions under 
which different kinds of knowledge arise and what are the functions 
of each. 

Most of the forms of knowledge that have achieved the dignity of 
a science are, in the long history of mankind, of very recent origin. 
One of the earliest and most elementary forms of knowledge is news. 
There was a period, and not so long ago, either, when there was 
neither philosophy, history, nor rational knowledge of any sort. 
There was only myth, legend, and magic. What we now describe as 
the exact sciences did not exist until the Renaissance. The social sci- 
ences have, roughly speaking, only come into existence in the last 
fifty years. At least they have only begun within the last half-cen- 
tury to achieve, with the wider use of statistics, anything like scien- 
tific precision. 

News, so far as it is to be regarded as knowledge at all, is probably 
as old as mankind, perhaps older. The lower animals were not with- 
out a kind of communication which was not unlike news. The 
“‘cluck” of the mother hen is understood by the chicks as signifying 
either danger or food, and the chicks respond accordingly. 

This is not to suggest that every kind of communication in a herd 
or flock will have the character of news. What is ordinarily com- 
municated is merely a kind of contagious excitement—sometimes 
merely a sense of well-being and security in the gregarious associa- 
tion of the herd, at others a sense of unrest or malaise, manifested 
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and often intensified in the milling of the herd. It seems likely that 
this pervasive social excitement, which is essential to the existence of 
the herd as a social unit, serves, also, to facilitate the communication 
of news, or what corresponds to it in the herd. 

There is in naval parlance an expression, “the fleet in being,”’ 
which means, apparently, that the ships which constitute a fleet are 
in communication and sufficiently mobilized, perhaps, to be capable 
of some sort of concerted action. The same expression might be ap- 
plied to a community, a society, or a herd. A society is “in being”’ 
when the individuals that compose it are to such an extent en rapport 
that, whether capable of united and collective action or not, they 
may be described as participating in a common or collective exist- 
ence. In such a society a diffuse social excitement tends to envelope, 
like an atmosphere, all participants in the common life and to give a 
direction and tendency to their interests and attitudes. It is as if the 
individuals of such a society were dominated by a common mood or 
state of mind which determined for them the range and character of 
their interests and their attitudes or tendencies to act. The most 
obvious illustration of this obscure social tension or state of mind in 
a community is the persistent and pervasive influence of fashion. 

At certain times and under certain conditions this collective ex- 
citement, so essential to communication if not to understanding, 
rises to a higher level of intensity and, as it does so, tends to limit the 
range of response but to increase the intensity of impulses not so 
inhibited. The effect of this is the same as in the case of attention in 
the individual. Exclusive attention to some things inhibits responses 
to others. This means in the case of a society a limitation of the 
range and character of the news to which it will either collectively or 
individually respond. 

The rise of social tension may be observed in the most elementary 
form in the herd when, for some reason, the herd is restless and be- 
gins to mill. Tension mounts as restlessness increases. The effect is 
as if the milling produced in the herd a state of expectancy which, 
as it increased in intensity, increased also the certainty that present- 
ly some incident, a clap of thunder or the crackling of a twig, would 
plunge the herd into a stampede. 

Something similar takes place in a public. As tension arises, the 
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limits of public interest narrows, and the range of events to which 
the public will respond is limited. The circulation of news is limited; 
discussion ceases, and the certainty of action of some sort increases. 
This narrowing of the focus of public attention tends to increase the 
influence of the dominant person or persons in the community. But 
the existence of this dominance depends upon the ability of the 
community, or its leaders, to maintain tension. It is in this way that 
dictators arise and maintain themselves in power. It is this that ex- 
plains likewise the necessity to a dictatorship of some sort of censor- 
ship. 

News circulates, it seems, only in a society where there is a certain 
degree of rapport and a certain degree of tension. But the effect of 
news from outside the circle of public interest is to disperse attention 
and, by so doing, to encourage individuals to act on their own initia- 
tive rather than on that of a dominant party or personality. 

Under ordinary circumstances—in a time of peace rather than of 
war or revolution—news tends to circulate over an ever widening 
area, as means of communication multiply. Changes in society and 
its institutions under these circumstances continue to take place, but 
they take place piecemeal and more or less imperceptibly. Under 
other conditions—in war or revolution—changes take place violently 
and visibly but catastrophically. 

The permanence of institutions under ordinary conditions is de- 
pendent upon their ability, or the ability of the community of which 
they are a part, to adapt themselves to technological and other less 
obvious changes. But these changes and their consequences mani- 
fest themselves not only directly but rather indirectly in the news. 
Institutions like the Catholic church or the Japanese state have been 
able to survive the drastic changes of time because they have been 
able to respond to changes in the conditions of existence, not merely 
those physically and obviously imposed upon them but those fore- 
shadowed and reflected in the news. 

I have indicated the role which news plays in the world of politics 
in so far as it provides the basis for the discussions in which public 
opinion is formed. The news plays quite as important a role in the 
world of economic relations, since the price of commodities, including 
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money and securities, as registered in the world-market and in every 
local market dependent upon it, is based on the news. 

So sensitive are the exchanges to events in every part of the world 
that every fluctuation in fashion or the weather is likely to be re- 
flected in the prices on the exchanges. I have said that news is a 
secular phenomenon. But there come times when changes are so 
great and so catastrophic that individuals and peoples are no longer 
interested in worldly affairs. In such case men, frustrated in their 
ambitions and their hopes, turn away from the world of secular 
affairs and seek refuge and consolation in a flight from the great 
world into the security of the little world of the family or of the 
church. The function of news is to orient man and society in an 
actual world. In so far as it succeeds it tends to preserve the sanity 
of the individual and the permanence of society. 

Although news is an earlier and more elementary product of com- 
munication than science, news has by no means been superseded by 
it. On the contrary, the importance of news has grown consistently 
with the expansion of the means of communication and with the 
growth of science. 

Improved means of communication have co-operated with the 
vast accumulations of knowledge, in libraries, in museums, and in 
learned societies, to make possible a more rapid, accurate, and 
thoroughgoing interpretation of events as they occur. The result is 
that persons and places, once remote and legendary, are now familiar 
to every reader of the daily press. 

In fact, the multiplication of the means of communication has 
brought it about that anyone, even in the most distant part of the 
world, may now actually participate in events—at least as listener 
if not as spectator—as they actually take place in some other part of 
the world. We have recently listened to Mussolini address his fascist 
followers from a balcony of Rome; we have heard Hitler speaking 
over the heads of a devout congregation in the Reichstag, in Berlin, 
not merely to the President, but to the people, of the United States. 
We have even had an opportunity to hear the terms of the mo- 
mentous Munich agreement ten seconds after it had been signed by 
the representatives of four of the leading powers in Europe and the 
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world. The fact that acts so momentous as these can be so quickly 
and so publicly consummated has suddenly and completely changed 
the character of international politics, so that one can no longer even 
guess what the future has in store for Europe and for the world. 

In the modern world the role of news has assumed increased 
rather than diminished importance as compared with some other 
forms of knowledge, history, for example. The changes in recent 
years have been so rapid and drastic that the modern world seems to 
have lost its historical perspective, and we appear to be living from 
day to day in what I have described earlier as a “specious present.”’ 
Under the circumstances history seems to be read or written mainly 
to enable us, by comparison of the present with the past, to under- 
stand what is going on about us rather than, as the historians have 
told us, to know “what actually happened.” 

Thus Elmer Davis in a recent article in the Saturday Review an- 
nounces as “required reading” for 1939 two volumes: Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf and Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War (431 B.C.). 
He recommends the history of the Peloponnesian War because, as he 
says, “Thucydides was not only a brilliant analyst of human be- 
havior both individual and collective’? but was at the same time 
“a great reporter.’’” 

One notes, also, as characteristic of our times, that since news, as 
reported in American newspapers, has tended to assume the char- 
acter of literature, so fiction—after the newspaper the most popular 
form of literature—has assumed more and more the character of 
news.® 

Emile Zola’s novels were essentially reports upon contemporary 
manners in France just as Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath has been 
described as an epoch-making report on the share-cropper in the 
United States. 

Ours, it seems, is an age of news, and one of the most important 
events in American civilization has been the rise of the reporter. 
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7 “Required Reading,” Saturday Review of Literature, October 14, 1939. 


8 See Helen MacGill Hughes, News and the Human Interest Story (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME OF SOCIETY 
GEORGE DEVEREUX 


ABSTRACT 

Society is not an emergent. It is introduced into sociological discourse by subjecting 
sets of sense data pertaining to individuals to logical analysis in terms of the basic con- 
cepts of probability and of statistical mechanics. Sociology needs only three opera- 
tionally definable basic concepts: “individual,” “order,” and “motion.” Social equi- 
librium is defined with respect to social mobility. Units of social space and the concept 
of social mass are defined. Some basic theorems of social process are enunciated. It is 
shown that, after an external disturbance, society cannot return to its previous state 
but only to a related one, since society is a hereditary system. Culture is defined in 
terms of the principle of the least path, of groups of transformation, and of the Heisen- 
berg-Dirac uncertainty principle. It is shown that social space has certain properties of 
a curved space. Statistical and other formulas are useless in an analysis of social 
process, since they are incapable of describing hereditary processes which are statistical 
rather than mechanical. The logico-meaningful procedures of scientific method must 
be applied in, and adapted to the purposes of, systematic sociology. 

The concept “society” can be introduced into sociological dis- 
course in three ways. We may consider it as a metaphysical reality. 
This is scientifically meaningless. We may introduce it as a working 
hypothesis or as a concept. This is permissible. It precludes, how- 
ever, the possibility of making sociological statements with respect 
to the individual. The definition of the individual or of individual 
process with reference to, or in terms of, a society of which he is a 
part is a nonpredicative statement. Such statements lead to vicious 
circles! Last of all, we may introduce society as a conceptual 
scheme, derived from individual data. We can “describe given and 
possible aspects, or elements, without considering the problem of 
their subjectivity or independent reality.’ 

The introduction of the conceptual scheme “society” into scien- 
tific discourse is a matter of manipulatory convenience and of con- 
ciseness of expression. The same may be said of the conceptual 
scheme “‘space.’’ Both are constructed inductively from concepts 
derived from sense data concerning individuals. It is desirable that 
these concepts should be operationally definable.’ It permits us to 

*R. Carnap, “Die logizistische Grundlegung der Mathematik,” Erkenntnis, II, 
Nos. 2-3 (1931), 99. 

*V. F. Lenzen, The Nature of Physical Theory (New York, 1931), p. 4. 

3P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 1927). 
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think of society as a conceptual scheme. We can then study its 
implications, including those referring to the individual. 

The relationship between the individual and society is the central 
problem of sociology. Three types of approaches to this problem 
exist. 

1. The theory of emergence has been summarized by White: “Each 
forward integration emerges into a field of entirely new possibilities, 
which cannot be forecast by the understanding of the previous state. 
[This new state] is an emergent . . . . a new being with laws of action 
unpredictable on the basis of the preceding lower stage of develop- 
ment.’’4 The “‘emergent’”’ is obviously introduced not as a concept 
but as a reality. This method is exemplified by the theories of 
Le Bon (collective mentality, genius of the race), Durkheim (collec- 
tive representations), McDougall (group mind), etc. The solution 
offered is purely formal. Poincaré would say that they baptize the 
problem instead of solving it. The “emergent” is nowhere derived 
from individual data. They consider it an independent reality, which 
is metaphysical and therefore meaningless. 

2. The organismic theory has been presented in the shape of Gestalt 
and field theories. Inspired by the works of Neurath’ and Lewin’ it 
has been elaborated by Brown: “The whole includes the parts. .. . . 
[That which] occurs at any given position within the whole is de- 
termined by the structure of the whole.’’’ This is a nonpredicative 
statement. The social “‘field’’ is nowhere derived from the individual 
“fields.’”’ Brown studies the dynamics of individual motion in the 
hypothecated social field. Methodological objections notwithstand- 
ing, both the emergence and the field hypotheses are more or less 
useful working hypotheses. 

3. The method of contrast does not pretend to be a theory. The 
concepts “individual” and “‘society” are introduced almost simul- 
taneously. The methodological utility of the concept “society” is ex- 
plained as follows. The sum total of individual behavior cannot be 
explained in terms of biopsychological theories only. From this total 


4 William A. White, “Psychiatry and the Social Sciences,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, VII, No. 5 (1928), 729-47, esp. 732. 

50. Neurath, Empirische Soziologie (Vienna, 1931); cf. also “Soziologie im Phy- 
sikalismus,” Erkenninis, II (1931), 293-341. 

°K. Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology (New York, 1936). 

1J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New York, 1936), p. 28. 
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behavior those parts which are more or less understandable in terms 
of biology and psychology are subtracted. The residue is then “‘ex- 
plained” by introducing the concept “‘society.”” Only such properties 
as are necessary to explain this residue are ascribed to society. Ac- 
tually, the best authors do not “‘subtract”’ but “‘differentiate,”’ which 
is a far better procedure. All concepts are used as working hypothe- 
ses. The scientific self-restraint and the simplicity of this procedure 
make it the practical method par excellence. It works by analogy, 
enumeration, exemplification, and contrast. It permits us to dis- 
cover a wealth of new data. A good example of this approach is the 
work of Linton.* Unlike some self-styled “empiricists,” he does not 
confuse hypotheses with objective reality. 

According to Meyerson,° to explain a natural process means to 
recognize it as rational, to reduce it to identical things in space and 
time, and to present the diversity of temporal change as only appar- 
ent. The explanation is always partial since we cannot pursue the 
chain of causes ad infinitum. We differ from Meyerson in believing 
that the unknowable or irrational substratum is not the proper sub- 
ject matter of scientific discourse. The existence of the unknowable 
and irrational is a metaphysical Scheinproblem. We shall therefore 
start with sense experience, from which we derive operationally de- 
finable concepts. We refuse to look for explanation beyond these 
concepts. The existence of even more “ultimate”? causes—or their 
nonexistence—is meaningless to the scientist. 

The concepts selected are not further analyzable. They are mu- 
tually independent. We can change the meaning of any one of these 
concepts without thereby changing the meaning of any of the other 
concepts. They are sufficient for our purpose. From them a number 
of propositions can be deduced. The choice of the basic concepts is 
arbitrary. Any other set of basic concepts from which the same set 
of propositions can be deduced is equivalent to our set of basic 
concepts."° The ultimate test of a conceptual scheme is its coherence 
and internal compatibility as well as the facility with which we can 
manipulate it for the purpose of making predictions. 

Two concepts suffice to define society: individual and the rela- 
*R. Linton, The Study of Man (New York, 1936). 

9 E. Meyerson, De l’explication dans les sciences (Paris: Payot, 1921). 

10 L. Rougier, La Philosophie géométrique de Henri Poincaré (Paris: Alcan, 1920). 
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tive position of individuals. This harks back to Osvald Veblen’s 
starting-point for geometry: the point and order (cf. also Leibnitz: 
Time is the order of events; space is the order of bodies). A third 
concept is necessary for the analysis of social process—change. 
(According to Maxwell, kinetics differ from geometry in that time 
is explicitly introduced into it as a commensurate quantity.) We 
need no further concepts. 

The individual can be defined operationally. We can measure his 
age, his weight, his wealth, etc. We state that he has mass. 

The relative position of individuals (order of individuals) can also 
be defined operationally in terms of transitive, asymmetrical rela- 
tions. Consider individuals A, B, and C. If individual A is the 
ancestor of B, and B the ancestor of C, then A is not C but the 
ancestor of C. The same is true if we substitute to the relation “an- 
cestor of’’ the relation “superior of,” “richer than,” etc. In some 
cases other orders exist. If the relation is “loves,” the resulting 
proposition is not necessarily transitive and asymmetrical and may 
not indicate ‘“‘order.’’™ 

Change is operationally definable. It involves the dimension 
“‘time.”’ If A takes a trip, ages a minute, becomes more learned, 
etc., he has changed. It is only by definition that we agree to con- 
sider individual A of whom we had a sense experience at 1:59 P.M. 
the same A of whom we have a sense experience at 2:00 P.M. Wecan 
agree on some sort of operation whereby we “ascertain’’ that the 
two sources of stimuli are the “‘same’”’ person. We can ask A to tell 
us his name at 1:59 P.M. and at 2:00 P.M. We may also take his 
fingerprints on both occasions. We may, if we wish, use a motion- 
picture camera which follows and records all his movements, etc. 
Hereby we concede to the individual a measure of permanence. We 
assume that A, when he comes in contact with B, does not coalesce 
with the latter into a single continuum. Weyl’s definition of the 
atom also applies to individuals: “If a given individual occupies a 
specific place at a specific time, then after a sufficiently small inter- 
val there is one individual who occupies a space which differs less 
than any assignable amount from the space occupied by the given 


11V. F. Lenzen, The Nature of Geometrical Relations (“University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy” [Berkeley, 1930]), pp. 101-23, esp. 115. 
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individual at the earlier time.’”"* The operation whereby we define 
a concept is not important in itself, as long as there exists a conven- 
tional operation which permits us to recognize and accept A’s iden- 
tity through every change. We may call change “motion.” This 
tallies with the terminology adopted by Sorokin*’ and Brown." We 
mean thereby that, if individual A changes in any way, his position 
with respect to other individuals has changed. (Example: A has 
become richer than B; B has become the husband of C; etc.) Thus 
we must revise our nomenclature and call our third fundamental 
concept “motion.” 

We can now define society as the order of individuals. We define 
social process as the order of successive orders of individuals (cf. 
the Leibnitzian definition of space and time noted above). 

We have agreed that we shall not attempt to “explain” individual 
change or motion in terms of biology, psychology, biochemistry, or 
physics. We are entitled to do so. Bohr makes the following state- 
ment: 

Every experimental arrangement suitable for following the behavior of the 
atoms constituting an organism in an exhaustive way as implied by the possibili- 
ties of physical observation and definition would be incompatible with the 
maintaining of the life of that organism. ... . Those essential features of living 
organisms which are brought to light only under circumstances which exclude 
an exact account of their atomic constituents are laws of a nature which stand 
in a complementary relationship to those with which we are concerned in 
physics and chemistry.'s 
In other words, it is impossible to determine operationally with any 
precision the “‘internal motivation” of the motion of living organisms 
without killing them. Vice versa, the complete description of a 
corpse yields no complete clues to processes in living organisms. 
Hence “motivation” must be excluded from our approach. On the 
other hand, we must so formulate our conceptual scheme as to 
leave us free to assume anything with respect to individual proc- 
esses. Thus we may assume that there are causes for any motion. 
The nature of these causes is left undefined. We can assume, if we 

1H, Weyl, Was ist Materie? (Berlin, 1924). 

"3 P, A. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York, 1927). 4 OD. cit. 

13N. Bohr, “Causality and Complementarity,” Philosophy of Science, IV, No. 3 
(1937), 289-08, esp. 296. 
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wish, that any motion “proves’’ predestination, free will, divine 
guidance, mechanism, vitalism, reversibility of individual processes 
(Lewis, Jeans‘’), irreversibility of individual processes (Ehren- 
berg,"* Donnan and Guggenheim’’), quantic indeterminism and dis- 
continuity of individual processes (Jordan”°’), or any other theory. 
Although the “nature” of individual processes (motion) does not 
concern us in the least, since it cannot be defined operationally, 
certain considerations of Bohr* and Blum” make it appear useful, 
although not necessary, to think of individual processes as irrevers- 
ible. 

We are now confronted with the difficulty of accounting for social 
processes without knowing anything of individual processes. As- 
sume for a moment that we could account causally for the motions 
of every individual. We would still be confronted with the calcula- 
tory difficulty of solving the problem of a great number of bodies 
in relative motion to one another. We must therefore ignore indi- 
vidual processes and account for social processes in terms of laws 
independent of the validity of mechanics.*? The very attempt to 
account at all for social processes implies that they must be reduced 
to some sort of regularities. We thereby query, for the time being, 
the very existence of regularities, since we have renounced the pos- 
sibility of deriving them from individual regularities of which we 
know nothing—not even that they exist. On the other hand, there 
could be no social laws if there were no regularities permitting gen- 
eralizations. There could be no regularities without some “cause.” 

16G. N. Lewis, The Anatomy of Science (New Haven, 1926). 

17Sir J. Jeans, “Activities of Life and the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” 
Nature, CXXXIII (1934), 174, 612, 986. Cf. n. 19. 

1%®R. Ehrenberg, Theoretische Biologie, vom Standpunkte der Irreversibilitat des 
elementaren Lebensablaufs (Berlin, 1923). 

1% F,. G. Donnan, “Activities of Life and the Second Law of Thermodynamics,” 
Nature, CXXXIII (1934), 99; F. G. Donnan and E. A. Guggenheim, ibid., pp. 530, 
869; ibid., CXXXIV (1934), 255. Cf. n. 17. 

Jordan, “Quantenphysikalische Bemerkungen zur Biologie und Psychologie,” 
Erkenntnis, IV (1934), 215-52; cf. also Anschauliche Quantentheorie (Berlin, 1936), pp. 
iii-ix, 271-319. 

21 Op. cit., pp. 296-97. 

= H. F. Blum, “A Consideration of Evolution from a Thermodynamic View-Point,” 
American Naturalist, LXTX (1935), 354-609. 

3 Lewis, op. cit., p. 140. 
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We must therefore analyze the meaning of causality and the mean- 
ing of law. We must look especially for “causes” which contain no 
specifications concerning individual processes and yet result exclu- 
sively from individual processes. 

According to Petzoldt, there are two types of causality: simul- 
taneous and succedaneous. Simultaneous causality implies the co- 
herence of spatial structures. It is exemplified by organization. The 
belief of Cuvier in simultaneous causality is expressed in his attempt 
to reconstruct an animal from a single vertebra. Succedaneous cau- 
sality implies the coherence of temporal structures. It is exemplified 
in processes. The belief of Newton in succedaneous causality is ex- 
pressed in his attempt to predict the successive positions and veloci- 
ties of a freely falling body. 

Unless otherwise specified, by “causality’’ we mean succedaneous 
causality. We must analyze on precisely what grounds we assume 
causal connectedness between two events. Let us assume that event 
B always succeeds event A and never occurs without being pre- 
ceded by event A. Event A, however, can and does occur without 
event B. We tacitly assume that the initial conditions under which 
A occurs are always the same. This is only an ideal possibility. In 
theory, however, we may approximate the initial conditions as close- 
ly as we wish. We repeat the experiment several times. We then 
enunciate the law: “Event A is the cause of event B.’’ According 
to Schroedinger, “From the idea of special regular connectedness, we 
come to the idea of general necessary connectedness . . . . as an ab- 
straction from the mass of connections as a whole.’’4 He further 
states that ‘“‘the constancy of the laws of nature are guaranteed to 
us only by experience.’’> This is obvious. We cannot repeat an 
experiment at all places, at all times, an infinite number of times. 
We simply assume that the repeated recurrence of the same se- 
quence of phenomena in a finite number of experiments guarantees 
us, by extrapolation, the recurrence of the same sequence of events 
always and everywhere. This tallies with Hume’s view that it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to get at the root of causal connected- 
ness. In that case the difference between true causality (cause and 
effect) and false causality (post hoc ergo propter hoc) is one of degree 


24 E. Schroedinger, Science and the Human Temperament (New York, 1935), p. 135- 
5 Ibid., p. 40. 
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only. It consists in the greater and probably more uniform repeti- 
tiveness of sequences accounted for in terms of “true causality.” 
The problem involves extrapolation and statistical induction only, 
which can be more or less valid. The modern theory of “functional 
causality” introduces the concept of function which is not defined 
with perfect clarity. We shall therefore agree that nothing guar- 
antees us the absolute, universal, permanent, uniform, and infinite 
repetitiveness of a given sequence of phenomena. 

A law is a verbal, mathematical, or any other formulation of ob- 
served regularities and of the probability of the recurrence of the 
same regularities. We state explicitly: “Event A is always followed 
by event B.”’ We state implicitly something different: “It is ob- 
served that usually the above sequence takes place under given 
conditions. We therefore think it highly probable that, by duplicat- 
ing said conditions, the same sequence of events will recur.” 

These and similar considerations have long troubled physicists. 
They have attempted to distinguish statistically between degrees 
of probability. In the wake of Boltzmann,”° Gibbs and others have 
developed modern statistical mechanics. Statistical analysis has been 
substituted for causal analysis. This method of inquiry does not 
involve belief or lack of belief in ultimate causality; it only implies 
a refusal to deal with what cannot be interpreted scientifically and 
defined operationally. Physicists limit themselves to defining opera- 
tionally the probability of various events and succession of events. 
They have been thereby enabled to make very accurate predictions, 
to formulate very simple and coherent systems of laws, etc., without 
overburdening their schemes with unnecessary ideologies. Their 
chief triumph, however, was the fact that they not only could fore- 
see deviations but could assign a limit to these deviations. The im- 
portance of this argument has been clearly seen by Schroedinger.?’ 
Physicists have accounted for causality by saying, with Schroedin- 
ger, that “‘chance lies at the root of causality.””* 

The cause-and-effect concept involves the concept of direction. 
According to Schroedinger, “All laws relating to irreversible natural 


Boltzmann, Vorlesungen weber Gastheorie (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1910). 
27 Op. cit., p. 46. 8 Tbid., p. 43. 
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processes are now known definitely to be of a statistical kind.’ 
The second law of thermodynamics, 

which plays a role in positively every physical process ...., is very intimately 
connected with the typical one-directional character of all natural processes. 
.... Although .... by itself... . [it] is not sufficient to determine the direc- 
tion in which the state of a material system will change in the next instant, it 
always excludes certain directions of change, the direction exactly opposite to the 
one which actually occurs being always excluded.3° 


According to W. S. Franklin,3* we are aware of the fact that time 
has a “direction” only because all processes in the universe are ir- 
reversible. (Local processes involving but one particle, like a pendu- 
lum, etc., are reversible. The particle, on the other hand, can be a 
closed system in which irreversible thermodynamic processes do 
take place.) Summing up, in Lenzen’s words, “macroscopic laws 
express the probable sequence of phenomena.”’3? 

Statistical mechanics start with two additional concepts: It is 
assumed that the molecules obey Hamiltonian dynamics and that 
all molecules of the same kind are equal in most respects. Since we 
know nothing of individual processes or individual nature, we can 
dispense with these concepts. To our ignorance it seems as though 
individual motions occurred at random. We shall, nevertheless, be 
able to obtain, on a purely statistical basis, all the propositions of 
sociology which, in one form or the other, have obtained universal 
assent. 

THEOREM I.—History is an irreversible social process. 

a) A society possesses a large number of states, each of which is 
characterized by a social structure, which is defined as the order of 
positions which it is possible for individuals to occupy in that society. 

b) If the social structure characterizing a state is not materially 
modified when at least two individuals exchange positions, then we 
may say for brevity’s sake that that society is in “equilibrium” with 
respect to certain aspects of social mobility. 

c) An exchange of positions between two or more individuals, 


29 Tbid., p. 64. 3° Tbid., p. 141. 

31 “On Entropy” Physical Review, XXX (1910), 766-75. 

32 V. F. Lenzen, Statistical Truth in Physical Science (“University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy,” Vol. X [Berkeley, 1928]), p. 131 . 
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which does not involve important changes in the existing social 
structure, may be denoted as a “change of phase within a given 
state.” The situations obtaining before and after the change of 
phase are called “phases.” (Example: The United States in 1928 
and in 1929. “Le roi est mort, vive le roi!’’) 

d) The number of phases possible within a given state assigns a 
probability value to that state and is a measure of that state’s 
stability. The number of phases pertaining to a given state is usu- 
ally large. 

e) If a society, while in phase a of state A is disturbed, then it 
is highly probable that, after a certain lapse of time, it will return 
to a different phase x of state A, or else to some phase of another 
state B, which is not too radically different from phase a of state 
A. (Example: The United States in 1933 and after the N.R.A. was 
declared unconstitutional.) 

This definition of “equilibrium” appears to blend the somewhat 
divergent views of Cannon, Henderson, and Sorokin* and assigns a 
meaning to the statement that society is a hereditary system. 

Because of the large number of individuals involved as well as 
because of the large number of variables on which human motion 
depends, social process is an irreversible process. 

Corollary 1.—Once the state of equilibrium has been reached by 
a closed system composed of particles having a high degree of free- 
dom, the system will change of phase, but usually not of state 
(Pareto’s law: Change is illusory; circulation of the élites [cf. the 
static cultures of the Cape York Eskimo, Kesar Island, and Pit- 
cairn Island}). 

Corollary 2.—When particles or energy are added to a system, the 
equilibrium is disrupted and the system proceeds toward another 
state of equilibrium of a higher degree of stability. When particles 
or energy are extracted from the system, the equilibrium is dis- 
rupted and the system proceeds toward a state of equilibrium of a 
lesser degree of stability. 

The stability of a state of equilibrium (its relative probability) 


33 W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York, 1939), pp. 305-24; L. J. 
Henderson, Pareto’s General Sociology: A Physiologist’s Interpretation (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935); P. A. Sorokin, Le Concept d’équilibre est-il nécessaire aux sciences 
sociales? Revue internationale de sociologie, XLIV (1936), 497-520. 
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depends on the number of particles involved. A system composed 
of six particles will more often be found in a 3:3 distribution than 
will a system composed of four particles be found in a 2:2 distribu- 
tion. 

Examples: Depopulation, economic crisis, failure of crops. Im- 
migration, sudden industrialization, etc. Both sets disrupt social 
equilibrium and cause societies to find a new equilibrium. 

Corollary 3.—The degree of stability of an equilibrium may be 
greater or smaller than, or equal to, that of the other states of 
equilibrium which the same system may possess under other con- 
ditions. A system is in an unstable equilibrium when the least 
change causes it to proceed toward a state of equilibrium of a higher 
degree of stability. Consider the first and the second halves of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

Corollary 4.—By multiplying the specifications of what consti- 
tutes an equilibrium, it is possible to consider that no system is in 


equilibrium at any time in all its parts or with respect to all proc- 
esses. 


Compare Durkheim’s law: “The degree of polysegmentation of a 
given society is the measure of its capacity to change (progress)”’; 
compare the fourfold segmentation of the ancien régime (four es- 
tates) to the polysegmentation of the Third Republic. 

Corollary 5.—From the knowledge and observation of any given 
phase it is impossible to infer the nature of the phases through 
which the observed phase has been reached. 

Reformulation of Durkheim’s law: “It is impossible, from the 
knowledge of an event, to infer by induction or deduction the nature 
of the preceding event. It is impossible therefore to reconstruct un- 
written history statistically.” 

Corollary 6.—From the knowledge of the present event it is im- 
possible to make anything but gross predictions concerning the 
next event or future events in general. 

Compare insurance rates for individuals and for groups. 

Corollaries 5 and 6 can be blended as follows: 

THEOREM II.—The path of a system is not uniquely determined 
until the system has already covered the path. 

Expressed mathematically, the path of a society is not analyzable 
apriori in differential equations. Nor can it be reconstructed 
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a posteriori in differential equations. This view tallies, I think, with 
Volterra’s and Donnan’s integro-differential analysis, to be men- 
tioned briefly later. 

Two hypotheses have been implicitly introduced in the preceding 
discussion. Neither of them has been completely validated by logic. 
Both have been found useful. 

The theory of ensembles has been made fruitful by Gibbs. Ac- 
cording to Tolman, we do not really discuss the “behavior of a single 
system, but rather the behavior of a collection of systems, containing 
an enormous number of sample systems identical in nature with the 
one of interest.’’54 

The ergodic hypothesis (principle of continuity of path) means, 
according to Tolman, that ‘‘we shall have to assume that the re- 
sults obtained by selecting a collection of systems at random from 
such an ensemble are practically the same as would be obtained by 
considering the given system at random times.’’35 

Two invalid objections and one valid objection may be raised 
against this analysis. It will be objected that the behavior of mole- 
cules can be described in terms of three generalized coordinates and 
three momenta, while the individual apparently possesses a large 
number of degrees of freedom. It should be remembered, however, 
that in statistical mechanics all demonstrations are made with re- 
spect to particles of m degrees of freedom. As Lewis has pointed out, 
nowhere is the irreversibility of processes more obvious than in the 
destruction of living matter and the works of man.** The fact that 
individuals have a large number of degrees of freedom makes the 
validity of our considerations highly probable. It may be objected 
that we do not measure but count. That is a general character of 
modern geometry too. Last of all, one may be inclined to stress that 
there are certain recurrent regularities in individual processes which 
apparently exceed our mathematical expectations based on the study 
of molecules. These regularities are usually explained in terms of 
“structure” or “heredity,” “tradition” or ‘‘culture,”’ etc. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these entities appear to lie at the root of the absolutistic 


34R. C. Tolman, Statistical Mechanics (New York, 1927), p. 32. 
38 [bid., p. 30. 36 Op. cit., p. 157 ef passim. 
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metaphysical conception of “‘society.”” We must attempt to explain 
these structures in terms of individual data. 

We shall now pass from kinetics to statics, by eliminating motion 
and time. It has been known since Faraday, Lord Kelvin, and Max- 
well that statics is a branch of kinetics and not vice versa. 

Peirce’? comes as near as possible to establishing that chance is a 
metaphysical reality. This would transform the calculus of prob- 
ability into the epistemologic branch of the philosophy of chance. 
We dissent from this view. We do not know whether chance “ex- 
ists.” Chance is not observable. We have nowhere introduced 
chance either as a concept or as a hypothesis. We have only stated 
that we observe a number of events which we do not know how to 
analyze in detail. As far as the present analysis is concerned, the 
whole world may work with the precision of a clock, provided we 
agree that we know nothing about the mechanism of the clock. 
Speculations on the nature of chance, on the existence or nonexist- 
ence of chance, are not germane to our discussion or the proper 
subject matter of scientific discourse. 

Science makes an arbitrary classification of sense data according 
to “similarities” which are thought to be “significant” for no better 
reason than that they are convenient. Statistics enumerates the re- 
currence of sense data in each of the arbitrary classes. Calculus of 
probability compares the number of recurrent sense data of one 
class to the number of recurrent sense data in another class and 
then assigns relative probability coefficients to either class. If we 
change the system of classification, we change the coefficients of 
probability. This is a modification of Mach’s principle of variations. 

Consider a hypothetical example: Assume that there are as many 
people in New York City as there are in the rest of New York State. 
The probability of finding John Doe in New York City is equal to 
the probability of finding him at any other place within the state. 
We can say: “New York City equals the rest of New York State.” 
In what way? In population. It is possible to construct a perfectly 
valid and coherent ‘‘geometry” in which the “volume” of New 
York City is equal to the “volume” of the rest of the state. If we 
have constructed such a geometry, we can say that the density of 


37 C. S. Peirce, Chance, Love, and Logic (New York, 1923). 
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individuals is the same per unit-volume throughout New York 
State. This is meant when we say: “‘The density of population in 
New York State (including New York City) is x persons per square 
mile.’”’ We have thus dispensed with force in accounting for em- 
pirically nonhomogeneous distributions. 

If we keep the volume constant, we assign various coefficients of 
probability to various elements of volume (or area). We need not 
go into the causes of these differences. We assign the coefficients 
statistically a posteriori, or express our mathematical expectation 
apriori. In the latter case we must consider “‘causes’’ (or “‘forces’’). 
Thus we can say: “In a fertile country like Hungary, the probability 
of finding individual A living in the city is x, while the probability 
of finding him living on the land is, let us say, 3x.” In mountainous 
Switzerland or industrial Cook County the probability would per- 
haps be 4x against x. These coefficients may be calculated from 
statistical data (census). 

Summing up: If people move at random, only activated and ori- 
ented by the special structure of their environment, their motions 
can still be accounted for only in terms of statistical mechanics and 
the calculus of probabilities. It suffices to assign various coefficients 
of probability to various elements of space. The same proposition 
can be stated inversely in terms of the number of individuals. Given 
John Doe: What is the probability of his being at a given time 
within an area of a hundred square yards, a square mile, the state 
of Texas, the United States, America, etc.? 

This, I think, is the analysis, in terms of probability and statistical 
mechanics, of the purely environmentalist theory. 

Consider now the theory that society or culture or tradition is an 
“emergent.” We must derive social structure from individual data 
and individual relations only. This can be done in several ways, 
proving once more Poincaré’s contention that, if a phenomenon ad- 
mits of one explanation, it admits of a number of others. 

Method of the least pathConsider three men on the sidewalk in 
front of a house. The first is the owner of the house; the second, the 
butler; the third, the burglar. Which is, for each of them, the least 
path to the dining-room, where the silver is kept? For the master 
it is through the front door; for the butler, through the service 
entrance; for the burglar, through the second-story window, via 
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the elm tree. The “least path” is the path of least resistance. We 
can say that social space is “curved” in a different way for each of 
them. Or else, we may say, with Weyl, that in a very general geom- 
etry the path of displacement will influence the ‘“‘shape”’ of the dis- 
placed figure. We can link either explanation with probability. As 
a rule, the burglar enters by the window. What is the probability 
of finding him at (a) the window, (0) the service entrance, (c) the 
front door? The application of the free-path method to sociology 
has been first attempted by J. F. Brown. 

Method of transformations.—We specify for each “‘group”’ in ge- 
ometry what characters of the figure are to remain unchanged (in- 
variant) in a set of transformations. In the same way we may con- 
sider society as a special type of group, wherein all transformations 
maintain certain characters invariant. (The word “group” is used 
in the mathematical sense.) Thus we may say: ‘The Constitution 
of the United States is the invariant character of all statutes.’’ Or: 
“In whatever way a man changes, he may not have more than one 
wife at the same time.” 

Quantum-mechanical method.—Consider the burglar. He is bur- 
gling the house which is within the beat of Officer Donovan. The 
law covers the whole beat uniformly. Officer Donovan, however, 
may be found in any place at the time when the burglar makes his 
unlawful entry. Consider, within the officer’s beat, the unit of vol- 
ume known as “shouting distance.’’ The center of it is the house 
which is being burglarized. Let this element of volume be 1/10 of 
the whole beat. The burglar does not know where Officer Donovan 
is at time J. He bets 10:1 that he is not within the element of vol- 
ume, “shouting distance,” at time T. It will be objected that the 
law is everywhere. As long as Officer Donovan is not within shout- 
ing distance, we can measure only the impulse of the law (its moral 
restraint). This moral restraint is a function of the 10:1 bet and 
its influence upon the burglar’s “‘better self.” We may say: “Offi- 
cer Donovan is distributed along the law.’”’ When Officer Donovan 
is absent, we can measure the moral force of the law. When he is 
present, we can measure only the struggle between the officer and 
the burglar. Hence the problem, “Are there moral values independ- 
ent of sanctions?” is meaningless. Between moral values and sanc- 
tions there exists an uncertainty relation, similar to Heisenberg’s 
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principle of indeterminacy, which forms the basis of Bohr’s theory 
of complementarity. When one of the pair of complementary en- 
tities is present and measurable, the other is not. 

It may be objected that in all these cases we have taken custom 
and society for granted and have therefore made nonpredicative 
statements. That is true. We have done so for reasons of simplicity. 
We can now attempt to obtain the social field inductively, from indi- 
vidual data only. 

According to Mach, the metrical properties of space are deter- 
mined by the presence of bodies having mass. Gravitational fields 
do not exist without bodies being present. Is there a gravitational 
field when only one body is present? The question is meaningless. 
We cannot answer it operationally. Hence we start with two bodies. 
Consider two bodies, the respective masses of which are M, and 
M,. A mutual attraction exists between the two. Let d be the dis- 
tance and G the gravitational constant. The two bodies “pull” to- 
gether, according to the formula GM,M,/d?. The acceleration 
(force) is GM,/d? (pull of M,) per unit mass. It suffices that the 
mass of the directing body be very large to explain the “‘directed”’ 
motion of other bodies. To this it will be objected that a hundred- 
and-forty-pound dictator rules (directs) a huge populace. Let us 
introduce the operationally definable conventional concept “social 
mass.” A millionaire has a greater social mass than a penniless 
pugilist; a pretty girl, a greater social mass than a frump. We can 
erect standards and measure these social masses. These gravita- 
tional theories of society tally with our remarks on the nature of grav- 
itational fields in general. Social mass does not exist without two 
bodies being present. Consider the social mass of a millionaire on 
Wall Street and compare it to the social mass he would have were 
he suddenly alone with his millions in the Sahara. In the latter 
case his social mass does not generate a social field, since there is 
no second social mass (body) present. 

It may be objected that we have introduced social ‘‘force’’ into 
our discourse. We can eliminate this “force” easily. Maxwell stated 
that we are able to express physical processes in mathematical for- 
mulas because the laws of bodies parallel the laws of numbers. Let 
us therefore attach a system of coordinates to every individual. 
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We need not puzzle how we can attach coordinates to individuals. 
We do so every day when we plot learning curves, growth curves, 
etc. In daily practice we assume “learning” has a “‘dimension” and 
can be assigned a Cartesian coordinate. Consider two individuals. 
The formulas describing the properties of the gravitational field 
parallel closely the formulas for the transformation of the individual 
coordinates. Einstein states that gravitational fields result (sym- 
bolically) from the transformation of coordinate systems. Instead 
of saying, ““Body X attracts body Y,” he says, “By transforming 
coordinates we obtain a space curved so that the least path for 
body Y is the one passing near to body X.”’ In the same purely sym- 
bolic way a social “gravitational” field can result from the trans- 
formation of all individual coordinates of a group of people. This 
field will direct and restrict the motions of the individual and can 
be called “custom” or “morals.” If we do not wish to use the con- 
cept of force, we say that the social field is “curved” (theory of the 
least path; cf. the expression “keeping to the right side of some- 
one”). We can give custom a Rousseauan contrat social meaning, in 
which case we resort to the quantum-mechanical theory. It states 
that the law is everywhere but also that the minions of law “are 
distributed along the law” (cf. the popular expression “the law,” 
meaning policemen). Our group theory is implicit in the gravita- 
tional field theory, which is based on the theory of groups in mathe- 
matics. Any transformation belonging to a group shares certain in- 
variant characters with other members of the group. All members 
of a society share the invariant character ‘“‘obedience to law.”’ When 
they no longer possess it, they cease to be members of the body social 
(group). They are incarcerated, deported, exiled, or killed. In ge- 
ometry this simply means that they are no longer members of a 
given (selected) group of transformations. 

This theory may shock certain readers. Yet Leibnitz,3* the father 
of topology, suggested that topology (the science of point-to-point 
transformations) is especially applicable to living beings. Pareto 
quotes Volterra*® as being puzzled by the reluctance of sociologists 


38 In his correspondence. 


39 V. Pareto, “Anwendungen der Mathematik auf die Nationaloekonomie,” in 
Encyclopaedie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, 1, No. 2 (1904), 1094-1120. 
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to operate with formally conceived individuals, like homo oeconomi- 
cus, who have no perfect counterpart in nature. Yet mechanics oper- 
ates with ideal rigid bodies, having no counterpart in nature. In the 
same sense we do not imagine that men have concrete coordinate 
systems attached to their bodies. We merely say that we can ac- 
count for human customs and traditions as well as for the motion of 
material particles in gravitational fields by this methodological arti- 
fice. We do not state concrete facts. We propose a new method of 
inquiry and of representation. 

Let us now extend this field concept to social process and show 
its implications. What are the implications of the conceptual 
scheme: “Society is the order of individuals in a structured space’’? 
We must return to the concept of equilibrium. We have shown that 
it is always possible to imagine a process with respect to which no 
system is in equilibrium, even though it is in equilibrium in all 
other respects. 

The meaning of these considerations can be laid down in a general 
theorem which contains a definition both of social process and of 
tradition. 

THEOREM III.—A society will, when external forces are applied to 
it, tend to maintain its structure. It can do so only by modifying 
certain other characters. The less rigid the structure, the smaller 
the changes in the other characters. If the structure is very rigid, 
no modification can be made which is sufficient to maintain it 
when operated on by large forces. 

Example: In a war a nation loses many of its citizens, puts itself 
on a war basis, etc., in the hope of maintaining its structural identity. 
If the structure is very rigid, the changes to be made are small if 
the external forces are not very large. A war with Switzerland would 
cause less upheaval in a totalitarian state than it would in a democ- 
racy. If, on the other hand, the structure is very rigid and the forces 
operating on it are very large, the structure will break down from 
lack of adaptability. Compare the breakdown of the rigid Pawnee 
culture and the continuous easy adjustment of the flexible Comanche 
culture after the establishment of American rule. Compare also the 
well-known fact that democracies more easily survive defeat while 
dictatorships survive only on victories. 
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This concept can further be linked with the theory of hysteresis 
in physics, which has recently pervaded also certain areas of biologi- 
cal thought. The magnetization of a bar of iron is interpreted as a 
rearranging of minute magnets in a new pattern. A brisk shock will 
once more disarrange this pattern and “jam” the small magnets. 
During these operations, as well as during the process of remagnitiza- 
tion, a certain “lag” (hysteresis) may be detected. Similar social 
situations will be familiar to every reader (‘“‘The Bourbons have 
learned nothing and have forgotten nothing’). 

A few words should be said with respect to the mathematical 
treatment of hereditary or historic systems. Volterra’? and Don- 
nan” have suggested that they should be described in integro-differ- 
ential equations instead of in differential equations. Schroedinger 
further specifies that these equations should not be reducible to 
differential equations by any amount of differentiations, since that 
would imply a “one-point memory.” These approaches have been 
found useful in the study of evolution, conditioning, and heredity in 
biology and in population studies. These researches make it seem 
likely that until statistical hereditary mechanics are evolved it will 
be impossible to use mathematical formulas in sociology, wherever 
process is involved. It is emphatically not the intention of the 
writer to suggest that the formulas of statistical mechanics be 
taken over into sociology. The illusion of precision is fatal to science. 

We have simply suggested that it is possible to construct a con- 
ceptual scheme of society, based upon three concepts only, all of 
which are derived from sense data and are operationally definable. 
We have shown that we can profit by our ignorance by using the 
reasoning processes—if not the formulas—of statistical mechanics 
and of the calculus of probabilities. 

Social theory may be compared to the investigation of the “metri- 
cal” properties of social “‘space.’”” Many social theories exist, and, 
provided that they are coherent, all of them are valid. According 
to Poincaré, “If a phenomenon admits of a complete mechanical 

4° V. Volterra, “Principes de biologie mathematique,” Acta biotheoretica, III, No. 1 
(1937), 1-36 (Biblography). 


4 F. G. Donnan, “Integral Analysis and the Phenomena of Life,”’ Acta biotheoretica, 
II, No. 1 (1936), 1-11; ibid., III, No. 1 (1937), 43-50. 
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explanation, it will admit of an infinity of others which will account 
equally well for all the peculiarities disclosed by experiment.” We 
have not proposed a social theory. Rather have we tried to elucidate 
the nature of the fundamental hypotheses of sociology. We have 
also attempted to define the subject matter of sociological discourse. 
Our studies no more contradict any imaginable coherent social the- 
ory than Riemann’s geometry contradicts those of Euclid or Loba- 
tcheffsky—or vice versa. It does contain, however, other social 
theories as limiting cases. 

The scope of a truly scientific sociology is best expressed in the 
words of a great mathematical physicist, Professor R. C. Tolman: 

Inspite the impossibility of precise observation and prediction... . [the 
sociologists] have not been deterred from [their] labors... . . Even if they can 
not follow or predict the exact behavior of individual elements, they can observe 
and predict with remarkable surety the gross behavior of their systems as a 
whole. .... Each time there is a war, the sociologist can predict that rich men 
will profiteer and poor men die. These complicated phenomena do not lie 
beyond the realm of law and predictability.4 

In conclusion it should be stated that the fact that we used physi- 
cal examples and laws to formulate social laws must not be construed 
to imply that sociology is a branch of physics. The whole problem of 
hierarchy, the question of which field is the general case and which 
is the special case, is not touched upon in this essay—if for no other 
reason than because the conclusions in this field would come as a 
surprise to some social scientists, although they would probably be 
deemed self-evident by most thinking physicists. The problem is 
too involved to be discussed in this study. We merely state that we 
have discussed social laws in terms of physical laws in order to save 
space and to avoid ambiguities due to the penumbrae surrounding 
most sociological concepts and terms.*4 
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43 Op. cit., p. 17. 

44 Professors L. B. Loeb and V. F. Lenzen, of the department of physics of the Uni- 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CONCEPT 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HERBERT BLUMER 


ABSTRACT 


Ill-defined and ambiguous concepts are detrimental to definitive theorizing and 
probative research. Current proposals for meeting this problem are inadequate. To 
avoid all concepts which are vague and to confine one’s self to the quest for exact data 
and their interrelations is to depart from the actual problems. Merely to discard cur- 
rently used concepts and to secure new ones brings us back to the same problem. The 
‘‘operational definition’”’ omits the vital part of the original reference, for the content 
revealed in the ‘‘operational’”’ procedure has by virtue of the operation no content, and 
hence the conceptualized item cannot be studied. Another suggestion is that definitions 
of concepts be legislated after critical analysis of their variant usages; being a purely 
lexicographical procedure, this effort remains unrelated to empirical experience. Each of 
the foregoing proposals seeks to handle the problem by avoiding it. Facing the problem 
requires investigation into the peculiar difficulties involved in applying concepts to 
human conduct. The observer of human conduct can readily identify physical action, 
but the social aspect of that action cannot be reduced to a physical act. Although the 
nature of the social aspect of the act may be termed an inference, the crucial question is 
not whether the observation has an inferential character but whether the inference can 
be validated. It is in that field of human conduct where there is minimal consensus re- 
garding valid inferences that the problem of the ambiguity of concepts becomes most 
apparent. Many of the primary and basic observations of human conduct are necessari- 
ly a matter of judgment and inference. The answer to the problem is not to repudiate 
such observations but to improve them by enriching the experience of observers so 
that more dependable judgments may be made. 


The discussion in this paper is confined to concepts in social 
psychology, although the treatment will be of general relevance to 
concepts in the social sciences. The problem dealt with is the famil- 
iar one of the vague and imprecise nature of most concepts in social 
psychology. It is trite to point out that concepts which are vague 
and unclear are an immediate obstacle to effective scientific research 
and to the attainment of rigorous knowledge. For such concepts in- 
troduce a gap between theory and empirical observation and like- 
wise do not allow for rigorous deduction. The vagueness of the con- 
cept means that one cannot indicate in any clear way the features of 
the thing to which the concept refers; hence, the testing of the con- 
cept by empirical observation as well as the revising of the concept as 
a result of such observation are both made difficult. Because of this 
difficulty in effective validation such concepts are conducive to 
speculation in the unfavorable sense of that term; the unsettled con- 
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tent of the concept encourages thinking to move along divergent 
directions without the benefits yielded by logical coherence. In these 
ways ill-defined and ambiguous concepts are damaging to both de- 
finitive theorizing and probative research. 

It might be pointed out, further, that this condition of imprecise 
conceptualization lies at the heart of the scientific difficulties of such 
a discipline as social psychology. For, as suggested, it fosters a bi- 
furcation of effort into the channels of detached theorizing and de- 
tached research. Such a separation—the antithesis of the productive 
interaction between the two in the natural sciences—throws open 
theorizing to the legitimate charge of being speculative and research 
to the likewise legitimate charge of being planless and frequently 
pointless. 

Many students of the discipline of social psychology, repelled by 
the vagueness and confusion of contemporary interpretation of hu- 
man conduct, have turned their attention away from theories and 
concepts. Attracted by the solid character of fact in the natural sci- 
ences, they have committed themselves to the search for exact data 
by the use of precise techniques, usually of a mensurative and some- 
times of an experimental character. In taking this course they have 
been considerably fortified by an oversimple view of scientific pro- 
cedure which would reduce the scientific act to a search for quantita- 
tive information and quantitative relations. The result has been a 
plethora of censuses, tests, scales, scoring devices, and minor experi- 
ments all yielding a vast amount of scattered propositions. It is 
not an unfair judgment to declare that these efforts with their result- 
ing information have done little to clarify concepts. 

Many other students following the stream of an older tradition 
continue their efforts to explain human conduct through the use of 
common-sense concepts and the use of a variety of technical terms. 
Confronted with problems and kinds of human behavior which re- 
quire some form of explanation, they apply common-sense ideas or 
any of a variety of psychological theories. Such efforts have the mer- 
it, at least, of choosing to grapple with what seem to be vital prob- 
lems and of yielding some semblance of intelligibility to these prob- 
lems. And such efforts, likewise, do gain some re-enforcement from 
the recognition that exact research, such as spoken of above, does 
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not seem in its present character to be capable of grappling with such 
problems. Unfortunately, as a result perhaps of a faulty tradition 
and of possible intrinsic deficiency, the concepts employed in these 
interpretations are seldom subjected to rigorous test by empirical 
observation. The result is that concepts remain vague and the prop- 
ositions which embody them become incapable of effective valida- 
tion. 

I take it that this separation between conceptual usage and 
empirical investigation establishes the major dilemma in our field. 
I take it further that this separation must be bridged if social psy- 
chology is to acquire the character of a scientific discipline or to yield 
knowledge that is scientific in character. To avoid all concepts which 
are vague and to confine one’s self, as an alternative, to the quest for 
exact data and their relations is to turn away from the problems of 
the field. This pathway, either in terms of its direction or in terms 
of its accomplishments so far, does not promise a solution to the 
dilemma. On the other hand, to continue to form and to use ex- 
planations built around concepts that are not to be effectively tested 
by empiric fact is merely to perpetuate the problem. What is needed 
is a working relation between concepts and the facts of experience 
wherein the former can be checked by the latter, and the latter 
ordered anew by the former. Such a working relation, rigorously 
conducted, accounts for the development and progressive achieve- 
ment of natural science; it seems to be essential to any discipline that 
aspires to the status of science. 

It is this problem of the relation between concept and empirical 
observation in social psychology that I wish to discuss. We can start 
with the recognition that vagueness is characteristic of concepts in 
social psychology—vagueness in the sense that they do not have 
explicit features that would enable one to identify clearly the denota- 
tive thing to wnich the concept refers. To appreciate the point one 
has merely to think of such concepts as attitude, habit, tempera- 
ment, personality, self, sentiment, impulse, drive, sublimation, ex- 
troversion, socialization, mental conflict, aggression, parent fixation, 
aversion, character, compensation, inhibition, social control, sugges- 
tion, and sympathy. Of course, one may point to some occasional 
action or condition of conduct as a clear, denotative instance of any 
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one of these concepts. Difficulty, however, arises in an attempt to 
identify every instance that should come within the scope of the con- 
cept and in being able always to distinguish it from the instances 
that should not come within the scope of the concept. In other 
words, the concepts do not allow precise identification or differentia- 
tion. 

One way, perennially proposed, of dealing with the problem of 
such abstract concepts is that of discarding prevailing concepts and 
securing a new set. This does not meet the difficulty, judging from 
efforts taken in this direction—for the same problem arises with 
reference to the new concepts. This, I think, can be appreciated by 
any comparison of different psychological systems. Further, some 
recognition must be made of the fact that many of the concepts, 
however vague, have arisen out of repetitive empircal experience 
and so point to some kind or aspect of conduct that cannot be 
ignored. Nothing is gained by changing the designation or label. 
The problem of the vague concept cannot be escaped by resorting to 
a new set of terms. The only legitimate occasion for the presentation 
of a new concept comes from the recognition of a new body of fact or 
from a new perspective which reveals such a new body of fact. 

A second proposed way of solving the problem has been presented 
in recent years under the heading of the method of “operational 
definition.”” This method, apparently, would confine the meaning of 
a concept to quantitative and mensurative data secured with refer- 
ence to it. Prevailing concepts—or at least some of them—would be 
accepted; counting and measuring devices would be used in the case 
of each concept; the resulting information would constitute the con- 
tent and the meaning of the concept. Seemingly, such a method 
would yield a precise content, capable of exact test. However, criti- 
cal consideration of this method should convince one that it does not 
offer a solution to the problem. It should be noted first of all that the 
method begins with the selection of a concept, which necessarily 
already has some meaning and some reference to an area of empirical 
experience. To limit this meaning to what is determinable quantita- 
tively or mensuratively is essentially an act of reduction which may 
be at the expense of the empirical reference which the concept origi- 
nally had and with which one is concerned. For it may well be, as 
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seems to be attested by the results of “‘operational’’ procedure made 
so far,’ that what is omitted is the most vital part of the original 
reference. The operational procedure, of the form spoken of here, 
could be successful in meeting the problem of vague concepts in 
social psychology only if the problems out of which the concepts 
arose and the items to which they refer were themselves essentially 
quantitative in nature. In present-day social psychology, only by an 
act of faith can one declare that the empirical problems and empiri- 
cal items to which its concepts refer are essentially of such a quanti- 
tative nature. However vague may be the character of concepts in 
social psychology, unless it be shown that their nonquantitative 
aspects are spurious, the “operational” method is not a means of 
meeting the problem considered in this paper. As a means, of course, 
of helping to enlarge and to make more definite certain aspects of the 
concept, the method may be of value. 

A word may be said here about a more extreme (as well as more 
logical) form of “operational” procedure that endeavors also to ar- 
rive at precise and unambiguous concepts. Unlike the kind of “‘op- 
erationalism”’ spoken of above, it does not accept existing concepts 
and merely try to make them definite by bringing their reference 
into quantitative or mensurative form. Instead, it would isolate 
some stable content (yielded as a result of some particular mensura- 
tive procedure) and regard the concept as any symbol that refers 
to this content. The symbol usually is an existing word like “‘intel- 
ligence,”’ or a letter like x or y, or an algebraic sign. This procedure 
may be illustrated by the current view held by some students that 
“intelligence” is what intelligence tests measure. The argument is 
that intelligence tests do catch something that is stable, and in place 
of declaring that one does not know what is this stable content that is 
caught, one calls it ‘intelligence,’ and assigns it a numerical value. 
Some points should be noted about this interesting means of escaping 
the problem. First, the stable content that is isolated has no nature; 
that is to say that the operation by means of which one arrives at 
that content does nothing more than indicate that there is something 
that is stable. The operation as such cannot analyze or characterize 


* As a good example see Stuart C. Dodd, A Controlled Experiment on Rural Hygiene 
in Syria (Beirut, Syria: American Press, 1934). 
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that “something”; confined to such operations, that “something” 
neither has a nature nor could it ever secure a nature. Thus, to il- 
lustrate, “intelligence” becomes merely a numerical value. Second, 
not having a nature, the conceptualized item cannot be studied—it 
gets its significance only through being related to other items. These 
other items (if one remains inside of the framework of this kind of 
operational procedure) would be other “somethings,” also without a 
nature—presumably in the form of other numerical values. The re- 
lations between the items could be only in the form of quantified 
correlations. 

What such a type of mathematical logic (into which the method 
resolves itself) could yield in the understanding of empirical life is 
unknown. If followed successfully, assuming that it could be fol- 
lowed successfully, it would result in an exceedingly odd framework 
of interrelated symbols. These symbols would be nothing like con- 
cepts as we are familiar with them, as in present-day social psy- 
chology. For the symbolized item would have neither a content 
capable of being studied nor a nature capable of generic extension; 
it would never stand for a problem to be investigated nor have any 


\ evolutionary development. To apply such symbols to human con- 


duct as it is being studied by social psychology, one would have to 
work through concepts such as those we now have.? And once this 
step is taken one is thrown back to the initial problem of the con- 
cept. What this means is that the symbols arrived at by the pro- 
cedure being discussed become intelligible and capable of application 
only through the use of another order of concepts and hence they do 
not displace this latter kind of concept. 

A few brief remarks can be made about still another way of ap- 
proaching the problem of the concept.’ It seeks to arrive at precise 
definitions through a critical analysis of concepts. A given term is 

2 This is done apparently by those who profess to adhere to the approach being dis- 
cussed. Thus a person may view “‘intelligence”’ as what is indicated by intelligence 
tests and may use as its symbol some quantitative value, such as the intelligence quo- 
tient. In order to apply “‘intelligence,’”’ represented in this way, to human conduct, he 
has to think of it as standing for something generic, such as ‘‘problem-solving ability.”’ 


In doing so he slips over into a different concept—in this instance a common-sense con- 
ception of intelligence. 


3 This approach is exemplified by the endeavors of the Committee on Conceptual 
Integration of the American Sociological Society. 
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selected, its different definitions are compared, and its different 
usages are studied; the effort is to eliminate inconsistencies, to deter- 
mine similarities, and, where needed, to classify or list companionate 
definitions. Through such critical consideration one endeavors to ar- 
rive at a precise definition (or definitions) which will make for com- 
mon usage of the concept. This procedure is essentially a lexico- 
graphical effort and has value as such, but only as such. It does not 
meet the problem of the concept as that problem is represented by 
the need to secure conceptualizations that fit empirical experience. 
For it undertakes no study of the empirical field denoted, but in- 
stead considers the usages of terms; the empirical or denotative 
item enters only as it may happen to have been covered by the 
previous experience of the student making the critical analysis, or as 
it appears in the discussions of usages which are being scrutinized. 
The diversion of consideration away from the empirical item opens 
the procedure to the danger of becoming merely a formal elaboration 
of definitions such as we are familiar with in the case of “‘scholastic”’ 
theorizing. A scientific concept must remain in intimate relation 
with empirical fact and achieve its character through interaction. 

The foregoing discussion has been given to show the inadequacy of 
proposed means of meeting the problem of the concept in social 
psychology. By abjuring concepts and so ignoring the problems for 
which they stand; by narrowly curtailing the area of empirical ex- 
perience at the expense of perhaps more central forms of such experi- 
ence; by tending to ignore the empirical factor and becoming a 
lexicographical undertaking—each in its own way suffers from some 
vital deficiency. It seems not unfair to state that each seeks to han- 
dle the problem by essentially avoiding it. For the problem is set in 
the need for an effective interrelation between thinking and empirical 
observation, and no solution can arise at the expense of either of 
these two factors or of their interrelation. 

The problem to be solved has to be faced; and facing the problem 
requires investigation into the peculiar difficulties involved in ap- 
plying concepts to human conduct. It is necessary to analyze the 
relation between conceptual view and empirical observation in this 
field in order to know what has to be done to improve that relation. 
The remainder of the discussion is given to this line of thinking. 

The vagueness of a concept is equivalent to a difficulty in observ- 
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ing clearly the thing to which the concept is presumed to refer; 
indeed, this difficulty—knowing what to observe, being able to ob- 
serve it, and knowing how to observe it—is the crucial obstacle in 
bringing the concept into touch with empirical experience. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary to consider the nature of observation as it is 
made of human conduct; for this observation involves peculiarities 
and difficulties which throw much light on the inadequacies of con- 
cepts in social psychology. The following discussion is devoted to 
the act of observation and will endeavor to point out some of these 
peculiarities and difficulties. 

In the observation of human conduct one kind of item that the 
observer can detect and identify readily is what can be called the 
physical action—such as moving an arm, clenching the hand, run- 
ning, cutting with a knife, and carrying some object. Such kinds of 
activities can be directly perceived and easily identified; designations 
or descriptive accounts of them can be readily verified. For, in the 
last analysis, even though they represent the application of a series 
of cultural designations, they can be translated into a space-time 
framework or brought inside of what George Mead has called the 
touch-sight field. Here people have common experience and there- 
fore verifiable experience. Observations of this kind of behavior do 
enter into the literature of social science, as in the case of the 
anthropologist’s account of technological activity. Being capable of 
effective validation, they do not become the cause of disputation. 
Indeed, they satisfy so nicely the need for verifiable data that one 
can readily sympathize with the behavioristic desire to limit ob- 
servation to this sort. If all human conduct could be described by 
this kind of observation, and if our concepts denotatively referred to 
such descriptions, there would be little difficulty in having precise 
concepts in social psychology. 

However, there is another kind of item disclosed in the observa- 
tion of human behavior which is of a markedly different nature, as 
when we observe that a person is acting aggressively, or belligerent- 
ly, or respectfully, or hatefully, or jealously, or kindly. This kind of 
activity cannot be reduced to a physical act or translated into a 
space-time framework and still retain the character suggested by the 
adverbs employed. It is such a kind of act which is genuinely social; 
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and a great many of the observations that are made of human 
conduct are of such acts. The observation that detects such a kind of 
act is different from that which reveals the physical act, and, in- 
cidentally, is of a complicated nature. It is complicated in that it 
comes in the form of a judgment based on sensing the social relations 
of the situation in which the behavior occurs and on applying some 
social norm present in the experience of the observer; thus one ob- 
serves an act as being respectful, for example, by sensing the social 
relation between the actor and others set by the situation, and by 
viewing the act from the standpoint of rights, obligations, and ex- 
pectations involved in that situation. Or we may identify the act as 
being respectful by noticing gestures of behavior which are familiar 
to us in our own experience as signs of respectful behavior. Usually 
we observe the act in terms of both grasping the situation and by 
detecting familiar signs; ordinarily these occur together, although 
they need not do so. 

It may be argued that the designation of an act as being respect- 
ful, hateful, aggressive, etc., is actually an inference and so is not 
properly a part of the observation. That it is an inference is, I think, 
unquestionable, but in many instances it is an inference that is fused 
immediately into the observation itself. This is true of every act of 
observation; even the observation or designation of a physical act is 
in the nature of a judgment or an inference. The only question is 
whether the inference will stand up in the face of a test. As I re- 
marked above, the observation of a physical act can be so validated, 
because it can be brought inside of a space-time framework. Similar- 
ly, the observation of a social act of the sort mentioned will hold up 
if observers have the same grasp of the situation in which the be- 
havior is taking place and, by virtue of a common experience, attach 
the same meaning to certain gestures in behavior. Where the situa- 
tion is immediately clear and where the gestures or signs are evident, 
the inference is fused into the immediate observation; if, however, 
the situation is not clear and unmistakable signs are not given, the 
act of judgment becomes less certain; in this case we tend to detach 
it from the act as observed and are likely to become aware of an 
inferential character or feature which we give to the observed act. 
So I am led to repeat that it is of no importance that a character that 
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we observe in an act is lodged there through a process of inference— 
all that is of importance is whether the inference can be validated. 
Such a validation can be made in the case of the physical act, if 
need be, by applying to it a space-time framework which compels 
common experience on the part of observers. In the case of the social 
act, such validation can be made only through a very different kind 
of common experience based on grasping the social relations in a 
situation and on recognizing signs of common human experience. 

It is in this different framework, by means of which observation of 
social behavior is made, that we have the cause for the difficulty in 
getting agreement in much of our observation and the cause also of 
the difficulty of bringing our concepts to effective empirical test. A 
great deal of social behavior can be observed accurately in the sense 
that observers can readily grasp the social relations in which it fits or 
detect easily dependable signs present in the behavior. Under such 
circumstances agreement in observation may be reached. In the ob- 
servation of a great deal of human conduct, however, observers can- 
not arrive at dependable judgments or at a common judgment; the 
social situation which must be grasped may be highly complex and 
pertinent elements in it may be very unclear, or the activity ob- 
served may contain no signs that permit an unambiguous identifica- 
tion of the act. I think that this can be appreciated if we consider 
some of the different kinds of observation that are made, or have to 
be made, in the field of social psychology. 

As previous examples indicate, one kind of observation that is 
made of human conduct necessarily involves a judgment of evalua- 
tion. This is true particularly of social acts that take place in the 
field of interpersonal association; such acts may be observed in terms 
of the relations of the people toward one another or, as we say, in 
terms of their attitudes toward one another. We speak of a child 
talking discourteously or of a husband acting surlily or of a person 
treating an associate with disdain, etc. To cast out such observations 
on the ground that they involve evaluation is not only to ignore what 
is given to us in empirical experience but would do havoc to the field 
of social psychology. Now, as stated above, frequently observers 


4 For one thing, practically the whole field of attitudes would be obliterated; for, as 
treated in contemporary social psychology, the attitude is regarded as some positive 
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will form the same evaluative judgments and so agree in their ob- 
servation. But, also frequently, as in the case of family discord, it is 
difficult to make dependable observations because of an inability to 
form evaluative judgments; our observations fall to a simpler level 
or else they become confused and ambiguous. 

Another kind of observation in social psychology that becomes 
very difficult, but seemingly is inevitable, is that which requires the 
observer to form a judgment as to the intentional character of the 
act. One is led to infer such features as the meaning of the act, 
wishes, attitudes, tendencies, drives, impulses, thoughts, feelings, or 
character dispositions. This kind of observation is present in every- 
day empirical experience; all people make such observations; if they 
didn’t, they couldn’t get along. Theoretically, such kind of observa- 
tion could be scrupulously abjured; but the question is, If so avoided, 
can one get descriptions of human behavior that are true to the 
character of empirical experience, that are of significance to such 
experience, and that offer any hope of handling the problems set by 
such experience? 

To continue further, one should note that much of the observa- 
tion of human conduct does not even get into the field of visual per- 
ception. Thus we may use as initial data of such conduct such items 
as a letter written by a person or the items which an individual has 
checked on a questionnaire, or we may observe that a person to 
whom we have sent a telegram has failed to reply to it. I think that 
anyone who reflects on the matter will realize that an enormous 
amount of the observations of human conduct are of acts that are 
not visually perceived but which we have to imagine. While agree- 
ment and verification may be reached for many observations of this 
sort, it is also true that many of them are uncertain, with a great 
possibility of error. 

The few remarks given in these paragraphs to the topic of the 
observation of human conduct should be sufficient to suggest that 
the observations which are to constitute the initial data of social 


or negative inclination, which to be designated in any specific instance necessarily in- 
volves an evaluative judgment. It is a curious paradox that many of those who would 
argue vigorously for the elimination of evaluation in social psychology do a great deal 
of work with evaluative data. 
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psychology are frequently very difficult to make, requiring compli- 
cated judgments and inferences which may not be dependable. 
Propositions based on data of such an inconclusive character become 
tenuous and difficult to validate. Or, to put the matter in terms of 
the concepts of social psychology, we may say that such concepts are 
vague and ambiguous because the observations that we use to serve 
them are tenuous and uncertain; and that the observations have this 
character because of an inability to form dependable judgments and 
inferences; and, further, that such undependable judgments and in- 
ference are at present intrinsic to many of the kinds of observation 
which we have to make and use. 

Set in this way, the problem of the abstract concept may seem 
discouraging; but, at least in knowing where the difficulty lies, we 
should be prevented from engaging in the practice of the ostrich or in 
expecting some form of magic to make the problem vanish. Obvious- 
ly, whatever solution can be made must be along the road of securing 
reliable observation. But how are we to arrive at such reliable ob- 
servation? We cannot, in my judgment, expect an answer by follow- 
ing any scheme which ignores the observational demands set by the 
character of social life. To confine our observation to the physical 
act would yield us dependable data, but we would have to ask, 
“data for what?’’; seemingly, not for the problems which arise from, 
and are rooted in, a markedly different kind of observation, i.e., the 
observation of the social act. Further, to confine our observation to 
the simpler and easily detected kinds of social action could yield us 
dependable and verifiable accounts, but at the expense of the prob- 
lems represented by the abstract concepts we have in social psy- 
chology. For such problems have arisen not out of the observation 
of such simple acts but of more complicated and more difficult kinds 
of observation. The answer to the problem, in my judgment, is to 
come not by changing the character of observation or by narrowly 
reducing the range of observation or by lowering its level but by 
improving the kind of observation that has to be made to handle the 
problems represented by our abstract concepts. 

This last remark is something more than a mere platitude. For it 
means the need for an enrichening of experience which will make it 
possible for observers to form more dependable judgments in those 
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observations which give us our trouble. I don’t think that there is 
any short-cut way of arriving at the formation of such judgments; 
it has to be done in the slow and tedious manner of developing a rich 
and intimate familiarity with the kind of conduct that is being 
studied and in employing whatever relevant imagination observers 
may fortunately possess. The improvement in judgment, in observa- 
tion, and in concept will be in the future, as I suspect it has been in 
the past, a slow, maturing process. During the process the concept 
will continue to remain imprecise,’ but it should remain less so as 
observation becomes grounded in fuller experience and in new per- 
spectives. Even though imprecise, the concept will serve, as it does 
at present, to help direct the line of observation and to help guide the 
forming of judgments involved in that observation. That there is 
risk and danger that the concept may coerce the judgment and de- 
termine what is seen cannot be ignored; under such conditions there 
can be no effective interaction between concept and empirical obser- 
vation. But we will have to run this risk—necessarily so great in the 
observation of human conduct—and seek to safeguard ourselves by 
viewing concepts as hypothetical and by widening our experience in 
the field to which they apply. 
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sIn view of the nature of our problems, our observations, and our data in social 
psychology, I expect that for a long time generalizations and propositions will not be 
capable of the effective validation that is familiar to us in the instance of natural sci- 
ence. Instead they will have to be assessed in terms of their reasonableness, their 
plausibility, and their illumination. 
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CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


ABSTRACT 

A survey of the interrelations of the social research organization in Chicago with 
various other like but broader enterprises, followed by a forecast of urban research in 
the governmental field. Types of future research in urbanism are suggested, including 
(1) the place of concentration and diffusion of population in modern societies, (2) the 
reorientation of municipal organization, (3) the reconsideration of city planning, (4) 
the reorganization of municipal intercommunication on the intellectual level, and (5) 
municipal finance. 

Urbanism deals with a cross-section of society, western urbanism 
with a cross-section of western civilization. Based on the physical 
factor of agglomeration in a limited area and the social advantages 
of community life, the urban community from place to place and 
from time to time must deal with the complications arising from 
heterogeneity of population, from new occupational groupings, from 
technological devices in engineering, communication, organization, 
and industry, and from the accommodation of ways of life often dif- 
fering widely in cultural origin and in capacity for adaptation and 
adjustment, with widely different values and techniques. 

The variety of urban types and the tempo of urban change are 
from one point of view confusing, as compared with a primitive and 
more stable society, but, on the other hand, the urban society offers 
unparalleled opportunities for observation of the social and political 
process in action from many different approaches and for insights 
and conclusions regarding social behavior. 

In the work of the Local Community Research Committee since 
1923 we have undertaken a wide variety of types of inquiry. I shall 
not undertake an appraisal on this occasion of methods and results, 
but content myself—and probably you will be more contented— 
with a conspectus of some of the features of the landscape. We have 
made elaborate collections of basic data, of maps, of census tracts, 
later to be described. We have organized a study of the history of 


* This paper was read at the tenth anniversary celebration of the Social Science 
Research Building, University of Chicago, December 1-2, 1939. 
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Chicago, endeavoring to break ground in the elaboration of method 
and in direction of inquiry in a long-neglected field. This study, un- 
der the skilful guidance of Dr. Pierce, has not yet been completed, 
but it seems likely to give an interesting and original approach to 
the processes of history in urban areas. 

We have undertaken a wide range of studies in the field of urban 
ecology, starting with the Gold Coast and the Ghetto and ramifying 
through a series of detailed inquiries into the intricate patterns of 
mores in an urban environment. In more recent times we have begun 
to deal with the application of anthropological methods in modern 
communities, under the leadership of Professor Warner, who came 
to us from Harvard, and Dean Redfield. We have conducted intri- 
cate background studies of urban population, growth trends, and 
characteristics. We have occupied ourselves with significant phases 
of public welfare organization, administration, and underlying prob- 
lems. We have undertaken the analysis and measurement of phases 
of political behavior. We have analyzed the organization and pro- 
cedure in a special form of municipal propaganda. We have given 
especial attention to the organization and interrelations of municipal 
functions—health, water, education, justice, recreation, taxation, re- 
porting—in the widespread metropolitan area of Chicago. 

For various reasons the local economic history, trends, processes, 
and techniques have not been as carefully explored as others in our 
joint enterprise of community examination, although Marshall, 
Herr, and Palyi have contributed studies of significance in financial 
history, Millis in labor, and Leland in taxation. 

Obviously time does not permit, if hospitality did not forbid, any 
detailed analysis of our methods or of our results, either practical 
or technical. We are in process of preparing our final volumes of 
analysis and interpretation of our various researches, which will 
contain a log-book perhaps useful to others—what we learned and 
how: our confessions of sin and weakness, rivaling those of Rous- 
seau; our areas of invincible ignorance; exhibits of our offspring; 
what we think we learned, and what general value this might have. 

Our local community research proved, however, to be not merely 
a terminus ad quem, but a starting-point in research. There de- 
veloped a series of relationships, first of all with the Research Com- 
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mittee of the International City Managers, who came here to be near 
a research center. They were followed by a procession of seventeen 
other associations of responsible governing officials, now allied with 
the Public Administration Clearing House and associated in the 
Public Administration Service. They proliferated into the present 
structure on East Sixtieth Street known as “1313.” In 1932 we em- 
barked on a special program of administration and research, and 
this again flowered into the President’s Administrative Management 
Committee. 

Our Local Community Research Committee was, in a fashion, 
caught up in the Urbanism Committee of the National Resources 
Board, which conducted a long and elaborate inquiry into the role of 
cities in the American economy. With the co-operation of many im- 
portant groups in Harvard, Michigan, and elsewhere, this under- 
taking was completed in 1938. It was not our study, but it was not 
without us—Wirth, Lepawsky, Brownlow, and Merriam. 

In 1930 the Local Community Research Committee was broad- 
ened out to include social science in the broadest sense of the term. 
I shall not go into this extra-urban field except to say in passing that 
we ranged over a broad field of approaches, from Plato and his pre- 
cursors to Pareto and his post-prandial admirers. We analyzed and 
synthesized; we integrated and disintegrated; we added, subtracted, 
multiplied; we co-ordinated, correlated, and co-efficientated; the be- 
wildered facts fled in defeat. 

Fortunately we were able to find a home in this building, the tenth 
anniversary of which provides the occasion for bringing us together 
today. But again we were caught up in the task of reviewing recent 
social trends (1929-33). This undertaking absorbed a great part of 
the time and attention of Professors Ogburn and Merriam and ex- 
torted contributions from many of our local colleagues. This was, of 
course, an enterprise of national scope, involving the co-operation of 
students from all parts of the country. We were not it, but we were 
in it. This inquiry led over into the National Resources Planning 
Board, and the voyages and opportunities of Ulysses began all over 
again. 

Looking now at the future of research in urbanism I may say that 
I see the following types of problems and approach in the urban 
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area. I shall deal more particularly with some problems of organiza- 
tion, commonly called political, but in reality reaching down to the 
roots of human association. Not one of the questions posed here can 
be answered from political data alone. 

What has research to say regarding the following? 

1. The place of concentration and diffusion of population in modern 
societies —What are the technical and material advantages and dis- 
advantages of living in highly concentrated and in more widely dif- 
fused communities; and what are the more elusive values related to 
each way of life? 

How far and in what ways is it possible under modern conditions 
to unite these advantages in new forms of association? Modern 
transportation of persons, goods, power; modern communication; 
modern air conditioning; modern plant growth—all these are in- 
volved. 

We may find that “urban” and “rural” do not conform to the ex- 
clusive pattern expressed by “either/or.” It is not necessary to de- 
cide which way of life is superior—the urban or the rural—but to 
develop a clearer view of the underlying problems. Nor is it our 
present task to say whether we should encourage large cities or strive 
for smaller ones, but rather to indicate how varying sets of areas may 
be brought into the best possible relations, given the ends desired. 

If the level of living conditions and the base of mass purchasing 
power are raised, as modern technology and modern organizing pow- 
er permit, many of what were long thought to be exclusive advan- 
tages of city dwellers or country dwellers will tend to be accessible 
to all. 

The development of rapid transit and communication has de- 
stroyed the isolation and loneliness of many rural communities, 
while, on the other hand, the growth of city planning and zoning and 
the rise of modern sanitation have made possible in our day the abo- 
lition of the urban areas of congestion commonly called slums. Not 
only is this true, but the advantages both of rural and of urban life 
may now be shared more freely under modern conditions by many 
persons moving from one area to the other. With better organiza- 
tion and a more determined drive in this direction, vastly greater 
interchange of rural-urban facilities might now be brought about. 
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For a few, these double advantages have long been commonplace. 
For the many, they are just now beginning. Urban research may 
not show the way, but part of the way at least. 

2. Reorientation of municipal organization — 

a) One of the oldest of this cluster of problems is that of the rela- 
tionship between the city and the state. This remains unsolved, 
partly because of the slow development of effective state adminis- 
trative agencies, partly because of rural-local antagonisms, and 
again partly because of urban inertia and lack of moral challenge. 

Now that some cities have flowed over into more than one state, 
the difficulty of determining the appropriate area of local autonomy 
becomes all the greater. But in a national state, and especially in a 
democracy, it is of the highest importance that the necessary role of 
local self-government in matters that are really local should be pro- 
tected and preserved. Nor is this a question local to the United 
States. It is the common problem of the modern political state. 
What patterns can invention based on research bring forth? 

b) Another problem is that of the interrelationship of the several 
communities within the urban area—also a common problem of 
modern nations. What happens here is the outflow of population 
until there are more citizens outside the city walls than within, with 
confusing consequences at times. The reconciliation of the various 
values desired in technical inventions of form and function consti- 
tutes one of the outstanding fields of constructive inquiry. 

c) The relations between the city and the national state are every- 
where pressing in their demands, particularly with the relative weak- 
ening of the provincial, departmental, or other intermediate organi- 
zation between city and national state. We cannot anticipate in the 
light of recent trends the rise again of the old-time city-states, but 
we may reasonably look forward to new types of understandings and 
practices in the field of urban-national relations. In our special sys- 
tem the interrelations between the city, the county, the state, and the 
nation constitute a tangled complex which challenges the ingenuity 
of inventors to develop ways and means of simplification, or, at 
least, of understanding. 

d) Broader in geographical reach and slower in time, perhaps, is 
the development of means of interchanging urban experience, tech- 
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niques, and ideals through the international association of cities. 
The International Union of Local Authorities has already gone some 
distance in this direction but is still far from the goal. We have just 
been entertaining at “‘1313’’ our Pan-American colleagues from Pan- 
American cities. 

I have often observed that cities do not irritate one another as do 
nations, and often the urban problems may be quietly discussed 
when national questions would inevitably arouse the emotions and 
the anger of the conferees. Cities are not so eager to show either 
their flags or their teeth. 

The International Union of Local Authorities brings together the 
representatives of a considerable portion of the world’s population 
and wealth for the consideration of the essential problems of urban- 
ism. In the League of Nations a delegate once objected to the official 
recognition of the International Union of Local Authorities on the 
ground that it might one day become more powerful than the League. 

e) One of the most significant factors of urban life is that of the 
interrelationship of various forms of government both public in char- 
acter and private in their scope and method. I have often wished to 
study the government of universities—except Chicago of course— 
for they illustrate many of the patterns described in my New Democ- 
racy and the New Despotism. The government of industry, the gov- 
ernment of labor, the government of the churches, illustrate many 
of the situations closely parallel to government and closely interwov- 
en with political processes and problems. The past, present, and 
future of the urban community are impossible of understanding ex- 
cept in the light of these intricate interrelationships between compet- 
ing forms of social control. The consent of the governed in all these 
diverse social groupings must be studied if we are to comprehend the 
facts and principles of association in the urban community. Limita- 
tions of space preclude my dwelling further upon these topics. 

3. Reconsideration of city planning—The old-time city planning 
was largely the planning of physical arrangements. The new plan- 
ning will include, along with physical accommodations, a wide range 
of social and cultural adjustments. The city of course is limited by 
its local powers, but no one enjoins it from taking the initiative in 
research in the larger field of problems affecting vitally the city, as 
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in the case of living and working standards. Rural planning has far 
outstripped urban planning in the past few years, and the rural 
planners have come up to the fringe of the urban communities with 
reasonable expectancy that they will be met halfway by the urban- 
ites. 

The new type of urban planning will not omit, as did the earlier, 
such fields as promotion of sound industrial development, municipal 
justice in its many phases, municipal housing, municipal working 
and living conditions, the health of the citizens, full educational op- 
portunity, responsibility for the unfolding lives of flaming youth on 
the city streets, and leisure-time opportunities under new conditions 
with shortened hours of labor. ‘The once uncomfortable leisure of the 
unemployed now becomes the leisure-time opportunity of the whole 
community, and plans are possible for its full utilization in life-op- 
portunities. 

New forms of city planning rooted in the realities of modern social 
and economic life are within the range of possibilities—even more, 
are inevitable. The New York City Planning Commission seems to 
be on its way. But the way is long, and the road must be built by 
research and invention, searching and persistent. Primers of the new 
city planning are as necessary as Wacker’s early primer of physical 
planning in Chicago. The new urban planning will be the acid test 
of urban research and invention. 

4. Reorganization of urban intercommunication—I do not mean 
by this merely the reorganization of urban physical transportation, 
desirable as that may be, and important as it is; but the reorientation 
of the communication of ideas, techniques, ideals, basic in the urban 
area. With this latter in mind there loom up several important pos- 
sibilities. It is doubtless too much to hope for very close co-ordina- 
tion of institutions of learning. There might be a University of New 
York or a University of Chicago in which all institutions of higher 
learning were at least brought together closely enough to have a 
bowing acquaintance with each other. It is possible to co-operate 
without consolidation, but not without association. I do not even 
suggest this, however. 

a) But some city might set up an urban research council in 
which the researchers of the community might be brought together; 
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from the institutions of higher learning, from the various govern- 
ments—local, state, national—from industries, or elsewhere for the 
purpose of interchanging experience, techniques, results of research, 
programs, and projects pointed toward the widening of knowledge. — 

The purpose of such a council would be, in general, the promotion 
of the most favorable conditions for creative research in the region. 
This council would inventory and clear research projects—academic, 
governmental, industrial, or otherwise—in the region; suggest ways 
and means of closer co-operation between research groups or indi- 
viduals; suggest and advance improvements in facilities for creative 
research in the region; administer any research funds intrusted to it; 
prepare and publish an annual report summarizing the progress of 
research in the region and interpreting the meaning of these scien- 
tific advances to the people of the region; co-operate with research 
councils of any other regions. 

I am not unmindful of the admirable achievements of national 
councils in Boston, New York, Philadelphia; but I refer now to local 
councils or academies. Such a council might acquaint the commu- 
nity with the methods and purposes and results of research, and, 
above all, with its spirit. The research resources of any country 
and city are among its very greatest resources. 

Our cities know the valuation of property in dollar signs and the 
amounts of money on deposit, but not the intellectual resources on 
which the value of gold depends. The basic currency is not in full 
circulation. Chicago burned but rose again; this building might fall, 
but if its occupants escaped, it would rise again. And, of course, the 
mechanism of a research council would mean little if it were not the 
symbol of an idea and the warning of a will. 

b) The organization of a center of interchange of municipal re- 
search in Washington or elsewhere seems appropriate and conven- 
ient. The farmer who looks to Washington may readily find what is 
known about his problem. But the urbanite is far less happily 
equipped. Yet, without great expense, the results of urban research 
might be made available for consideration and such guidance to mil- 
lions of city dwellers. Under private auspices we still look in vain 
for an institute of urbanism comparable to that of Paris. 

5. Municipal finance.—Among many functional problems press- 
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ing for examination I refer to only one of outstanding significance 
to the future of urban communities, namely, the domain of pub- 
lic finance in cities. Urban public finance is an emerging problem 
of vast proportions. In the recent depression urban areas pouring 
millions into the national treasury were forced to pass the hat, 
begging for financial support. The anomaly of the situation is the 
fact that the forty-eight state governments which determine the local 
systems of taxation are, from the standpoint of total expenditures, 
only one-half as important as all the local governments they must 
control. Our largest cities alone, New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Detroit, have larger budgets than the states which contain them. 
The problem of municipal finance is becoming even more compli- 
cated with the extension of federal and state taxation to support the 
newer services. We face a reorganization of municipal finance, itself, 
however, an inescapable part of state and national finance. 

The unparalleled growth of cities has been accompanied by un- 
controlled subdivision and speculative practices and by the most fan- 
tastic real estate booms which have meant dramatic profits to a few 
but tragic personal losses to others and burdensome delinquent prop- 
erties to the community; and this on a scale affecting the economic 
situation of the entire nation. The history of the recent industrial 
depression cannot be written without an account of the role of un- 
sound financing and of speculation in real estate, which at times be- 
came mere gambling. We are now faced with the problem of arriv- 
ing at a rational urban land policy which, while affording private 
owners and developers adequate opportunity for wise and profitable 
land uses, will curb the forms of speculation that prove calamitous 
to the investing and the tax-paying public. 

In conclusion, I know that there are those to whom urbanism is 
an abomination—a continuing Sodom and Gomorrah. I know that 
literature is filled with curses upon the ugliness and sinfulness of 
great centers of population and that there are those who would scat- 
ter and destroy them all, perhaps not leaving one stone upon an- 
other. Their only urban research would be the discovery of the ap- 
propriate circle of hell for the city. I cannot share their emotional 
outbursts. I have read about the tower of Babel and about Sodom 
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and Gomorrah; but I have also read Revelations. Nor does my in- 
telligence follow their reasoning and their conclusions. 

To me it seems that the faults of our cities are not those of decay 
and impending decline but of exuberant vitality crowding its way 
forward under tremendous pressure—the flood rather than the 
drought. The city is both the great playground and the great battle- 
ground, at once the vibrant center of hectic amusement lovers and 
also the dusty, smoldering, and sometimes reddened arena of indus- 
trial conflict. It is the cities that must meander the ambiguous and 
shifting boundaries between recreation and vice, not only for their 
own citizens, but for some of their visitors as well. It is the cities 
that must draw the tragic border lines of order and justice in bitter 
industrial struggles. 

If the assets of an urban-industrial civilization are not always set 
forth as fully as its liabilities, this does not mean that there are not 
substantial gains in the highly specialized activities of the cities, in 
the advantages of association, in the vast expansion of productive 
power, in the growth of centers of science, medicine, education, in- 
vention, religion, in high levels of attainment in artistic and cultural 
achievement. 

Certainly no one, looking at American cities, or at the rural areas 
either, can say “Lo, the dawn is here.” But there are many signs in 
the sky that may be construed to forecast a day of hope in which our 
sprawling cities may find better patterns of community structure, 
wiser plans and programs of action, and higher levels of material and 
spiritual prosperity. The municipal history of the past generation, 
if scarred and terrifying here and there, is not without its triumphs 
in human achievement. The city has its own forms of magnificence, 
its own broad sweep of grandeur, its own shrines and temples of sci- 
ence and art, its own life-ways, many of them priceless in value to 
personality and to society. There is democracy in the scattered few, 
but there is also democracy in the thick crowd with its vital impulses 
and its insistent demand for a just participation in the gains of our 
civilization. There is fertility and creation in the rich soil of the 
broad countryside, but there is also fertility and creativeness in 
forms of industry, art, and personality, emerging even from the city 
streets and clutching upward toward the sky. 
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The development of urban communities on which the ways of life 
for millions depend is conditioned upon careful and persistent re- 
search into the underlying forces, upon discovery of urban behavior 
patterns and the modes of their conditioning, and upon the dissemi- 
nation of research results throughout the community as a basis for 
consideration and action. 

The urban association, complex and delicate as it is, rests upon 
intelligence evidenced in analysis, technology, science, invention— 
upon tested knowledge that carries with it social wisdom. And above 
all there must be urban values that make men exclaim as of old, “I 
am a citizen of no mean city!” 

Perhaps the most complex of associational phenomena, the mod- 
ern city is not fettered by its past or enslaved by iron traditions and 
vested survivals, but freely looks to a future finer and richer in the 
desiderata of life. What seem to be weaknesses of cities—that is, 
their disintegrated character—may be the open way to readier re- 
construction, if our social intelligence can frame and form our re- 
sources in construction patterns. 
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ABSTRACT 

Differences in concept, problem, and field procedure between anthropology and 
sociology are in part functions of differences in their usual subject matters: the primi- 
tive societies as contrasted with the urbanized societies. Awareness of this fact has been 
developed by studies made of peasant societies and of primitive peoples changing under 
urban influence. There results a conception of an ideal primitive or folk society. The 
urbanized, peasant, and tribal society may be compared in part in terms provided by 
Maine, Durkheim, and Ténnies. The concept of ‘“‘culture,”’ developed by anthro- 
pologists, reflects the integrated body of conventional understandings corresponding to 
a self-sufficient community, as observed in folk life. Other characteristics of anthro- 
pological analysis of society, as contrasted with sociological, similarly expressive of the 
nature of folk society, are the disposition to —— the society and culture in terms 
of “‘pattern” or “‘structure’’; the relatively small development of problems of sampling, 
the emphasis on formalized kinship institutions, and certain emphasis of meaning in 
such words as ‘‘status” and ‘‘class.”” These considerations lead toward a recognition of 
opposing or complementary processes: that by which the ultimate values of a society 
develop an organization and consistency which gives a group moral solidarity; and the 
expansion of the technical and economic system with consequent impairment of the 
moral organization. 

The familiar oriental fable of the blind men and the elephant 
ends just at the point where it becomes interesting to students of 
scientific method. If the man who approached the animal through 
a consideration of the legs later compared his results with those 
achieved by the special investigators of ears, trunk, tail, and body, 
it is likely that the combined and reconsidered results gave an 
excellent understanding of elephant nature and of the role played 
by each of the principal organs. There may be an advantage in 
studying something first as if it were a whole in itself and then com- 
ing to see it as a part or aspect of a larger whole. 

Without stressing the unfortunate infirmity of these oriental in- 
vestigators, I propose an analogy between the course of their in- 
vestigations and those that have been carried on by the anthropolo- 
gists and by the sociologists. So far as these two groups of students 
have not been distracted by the operation of museums or bureaus 
of marital advice or by other secondary enterprises but have been 
concerned with learning about the nature of society they have, by 


* This paper was read at the tenth anniversary celebration of the Social Science 
Research Building, University of Chicago, December 1-2, 1939. 
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reason of accidents of subject matter, dealt with contrasting aspects 
of a whole. The whole is society. Anthropologists in studying primi- 
tive life have been concerned with aspects of society which are there 
emphatically present; while sociologists, in dealing chiefly with mod- 
ern urban peoples, have especially made known to us other and 
contrasting characteristics of human association. The two disci- 
plines, as far as they are social sciences at all, are in method alike: 
they attempt, by dealing with all of social life as organized wholes, 
to describe its nature in general terms. Their differences are largely 
functions of their different subject matters. They have developed 
corresponding differences of concept, problem, and field procedure. 
But, put together, their methods and results give a larger under- 
standing of the nature of society. The very contrast between so- 
ciety seen in terms of the primitive groups, on the one hand, and 
society seen in terms of the industrialized city, on the other hand, 
evokes new problems and gives better understanding of old ones. 
The suggestion here made is that anthropology and sociology are 
not so much parallel as they are complementary. To bring problems 
and concepts of the two disciplines into the same field of discussion 
is to take a step in the direction of a unified science of society. 
This is an appropriate platform from which to report something 
of the contribution to social science that is resulting from the joint 
study of primitive cultures and urban civilizations. For over forty 
years on this campus anthropological and sociological research have 
been carried on in the same or in closely related departments. The 
convergence of anthropological and sociological interest on this 
campus found an early recognition in the publication in 1918-20 
of W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki’s Polish Peasant? For a dozen 
years vigorous programs of field research have been maintained here 
with the joint knowledge and supervision of anthropologists and 
sociologists. The retiring chairman of the department of sociology, 
Ellsworth Faris, spent years with primitive peoples and took the 
lead in bringing about a renewal of anthropology in the teaching 
and research programs of the university. The present chairman of 
that department wrote a first book’ which was received even more 


* Boston: Richard C. Badger, 1918-20. 
3 William F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York: Viking Press, 1928). 
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enthusiastically by anthropologists than by sociologists. One mem- 
ber of the department of anthropology received his training in part 
in the one field and in part in the other, and another member holds 
appointment in both departments. For five years members of the 
two departments have maintained a joint seminar for the study of 
problems of racial and cultural contacts. 

The essential identity of anthropology and sociology is becoming 
ever more apparent. In England and on certain campuses of the 
United States the contribution to this single enterprise from the 
study of the primitive societies is rediscovered under such names 
as “social anthropology”’ or ‘“‘comparative sociology.” Sociology con- 
tinues its development from a speculative to an empirical discipline, 
and sociologists seek to do field work even with primitive peoples. 
When Wissler hailed the Lynds’ Middletown‘ as an application of 
anthropological method to modern society, he did not mean that 
at last one sociologist had discovered or achieved strong and secret 
tools of research that had before been in the contro! of anthropolo- 
gists alone. It was rather that in that case a sociologist was report- 
ing human behavior in terms of the entire community in which it 
occurred. The unit of investigation was society seen as a whole and 
studied through intimate and intensive acquaintance with its mem- 
bers. Anthropology and sociology have converged. 

My purpose here is to point out some illumination shed upon 
society through a comparison of the experiences of the students of 
primitive societies with those of students of urbanized life. It seems 
to me that this illumination appears when one deals with groups 
that do not clearly belong either to the category of the primitive 
or to that of the urbanized. As this has been my own experience, I 
venture to make it the point of departure. Professor Warner brought 
here from Harvard a way of combining anthropology and sociology 
by studying first the Australian aborigine and then the New England 
industrialist. While he has been playing both ends against the 
middle, some of us have been playing the middle against both ends 
by concerning ourselves especially with peoples intermediate be- 
tween tribe and city or with primitive groups changing under urban 
influence. 

4 Robert S. and Helen Lynd (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929). 
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These intermediate and marginal peoples are critical in this con- 
nection. They call our attention to a picture by failing to fit it. 
Even Lewis H. Morgan, many years ago, felt a difficulty in the fact 
that the Iroquois Indians, modified by the white man’s civilization, 
did not retain their ancient culture and presented a practical prob- 
lem as to what to do with them. The last chapter of The League of 
the Iroquois’ is perhaps the first of American “acculturation studies.” 
Many years later Rivers pointed out some of the effects of civiliza- 
tion upon certain Oceanic peoples.® He attributed the depopulation 
of certain areas in part to the loss of the will to live. He found that 
in parts of the islands where head-hunting and pagan religion were 
preserved “‘the old zest and interest in life” persisted and the people 
were “still vigorous and abundant.”’ But where European influence 
was strong ‘“‘the people were deprived of nearly all that gave interest 
to their lives.” If culture, as Benedict has said,’ provides the indi- 
vidual with goals and with reasons for existence, then Rivers was 
discovering that those Melanesians were experiencing not simply a 
change in their culture but a loss of culture. The changing tribe 
does not fit the picture of a typical primitive society; to a less extent 
does it have culture. 

Twelve years ago I made a study of a Mexican village,* having in 
view the primitive societies described by my anthropological teach- 
ers and also in mind the urban societies with which the sociologists 
were chiefly concerned. There resulted an account which suggested 
respects in which that village combined features characteristic of 
modern city life with characteristics of the primitive tribe. The life 
of that village, furthermore, turned out to include a double world: 
one group of natives lived in terms of the local folk tradition, while 
others saw themselves and their fellows in relation to conceptions 
held by the city dweller. In that village the two groups, folk people 

5’ Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-dé-no-sau-nee or Iroquois (New York: Dodd 
1904). 


*W. H. R. Rivers, “The Psychological Factor,” in Essays on the Depopulation of 
Melanesia, ed. W. H. R. Rivers (Cambridge: University Press, 1922). 


7 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 46. 


® Robert Redfield, Tepoztlén: A Mexican Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1930). 
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and urbanized class, bore different names and so clamored for sepa- 
rate investigation. A comparison of the two distinctive ways of 
thinking and acting—there present within the same community— 
called attention to a process which might turn out to be recurrent 
and widespread: the process whereby the primitive man becomes 
a civilized or urbanized man. 

Since then a number of investigators originating here have made 
studies of intermediate societies with this interest in mind. Miner? 
studied a French-Canadian village where the folk community is 
articulated with the urban and international world in large part 
through the Catholic church. Embree has recently reported on a 
village of Japanese peasants,’° where a local folk society is managed 
and directed by a national state in such a way as both to preserve 
the local culture and also to serve the national purpose. It appears 
that a society may be, under certain circumstances, literate and 
yet essentially primitive and stable. 

It now appears that the peasant society (which might in a nar- 
rower sense be spoken of as folk society, as a terminological alterna- 
tive to the use of “folk” to denote both tribal and peasant societies 
together) allows us to recognize a societal type, relatively stable, 
intermediate between primitive society and urban society. The peas- 
ant, like the tribesman, “‘lives in terms of common understandings 
which are rooted in tradition and which have come to form an organi- 
zation.”"* The sanctions that control conduct are likely to be pre- 
vailingly sacred. The familial organization is strong. There is little 
disorganization and little crime. On the other hand, the peasant 
“participates in money economy, produces a surplus for sale in 
city markets, pays taxes, sometimes goes to school, votes and other- 
wise participates in a wider economic and political structure which 
includes not only the peasant but the townsman.”"* The peasant 
makes some use of literacy, while the aborigine does not. The peas- 

9 Horace M. Miner, St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939). 

*© John Embree, Suye Mura: A Japanese Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 

™ Robert Redfield, “Introduction” to Miner, op. cit., p. xiii. 

12 Tbid., p. xv. 
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ant makes some use of “machine technology, while the primitive 
man does not. Moreover, peasant and city man constitute one single 
society that is organized in terms of status... .. It is the nature of 
the peasant that he accords prestige to the city man and to the 
sophisticated members of his own group. The peasant may, through 
education, enter the world of the city, while the city man has kins- 
men among the peasants.’’* 

The significance of these interstitial societies appears when they 
are considered from the point of view of antitheses suggested to us 
by certain earlier students who also tried to see primitive and civi- 
lized society within a common framework. Maine compared earlier 
forms of Greek, Roman, and East Indian society with later forms.'4 
In his terms the peasant society represents a balance between fami- 
lial and territorial society; it is a compromise adjustment between 
a society of status and a society of contract. In Durkheim’s's 
terms the peasant society forms a special type of relatively stable 
compromise between the social segment and the social organ. It is 
the adjustment of local culture to the civilization of cities. The 
solidarity of the tribe is preserved in conjunction with the market 
and within the nation. And, as Ferdinand Ténnies'® would have 
put it, the peasant group is a form of society in which neither 
Gesellschaft nor Gemeinschaft is strongly present at the expense of 
the other; both are to be observed in a condition of equilibrium. 

Thus once again we are reminded of that interaction between 
concept and new particular fact which is the mainspring of advance 
in social science. Maine and Durkheim, studying certain more an- 
cient or more primitive societies with an eye to modern life, hit 
upon ways of describing the differences which were apparently 
widely applicable. Later students, aware of these formulations, make 
more intensive studies of societies that stand midway between the 
antithetical extremes proposed. They are thus led to generalize upon 
their materials so as to enlarge the classification of societal types 


13 [bid., p. xv. 


™4 Henry Maine, Ancient Law (London: J. Murray, 1861) and Village-Communities 
in the East and West (7th ed.; London: J. Murray, 1895). 


*s Emile Durkheim, De la division du travail social (Paris: F. Alcan, 1932). 
© Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (Leipzig, 1887). 
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and so as to raise questions as to the forms of compromise that may 
occur and as to the processes of change from one form to another. 
This in turn leads to a reconsideration of the subject matter of 
anthropology as compared with that of sociology. The hints given 
us by Maine, Durkheim, and others may now be assembled and 
made more explicit. There results a characterization of primitive 
society as an ideal type of society, never completely realized in fact 
but approximated in the experience of the anthropologist. 

This society is, as Sumner put it, composed of “small groups 
scattered over a territory.’*? The population of any one group is 
homogeneous in that in race and custom any individual is much 
like any other. The group is isolated from others. The technology 
is simple. The community approaches economic self-sufficiency. The 
division of labor is simple; activities appropriate to the sexes are 
sharply distinguished, but activities carried on by any one member 
of a sex-and-age group are much the same as those carried on by 
others of that group. There is little or no use of writing, or if writing 
is used it is a mere adjunct to oral tradition and, like the latter, 
serves to conserve the local heritage. The habits of members of the 
society tend to correspond with customs. The society is relatively 
integrated in that the component groups are closely interdependent 
and the ways of life are correspondingly interrelated and consistent 
with one another. Change in the society is slow. The prevailing 
forms of control are informal and traditional, and control to the 
members of the society appears in large degree spontaneous. The 
intimate and primary institutions, such as the family and the local 
group, play relatively large parts in that organization of the groups 
and institutions which make up the society. Many objects, concep- 
tions, and forms of control partake of those qualities of unquestion- 
able power and prestige which we denote as “sacred.” 

This is the implicit conception of society which follows from a 
study of the primitive or folk societies, because, seen in comparison 
with the results of study of modern urbanized societies, it is a dis- 
tinguishing generalized description of all of them. In so far as the 
anthropologist studies more complex societies or more changing so- 
cieties his results may be expected to depart from this ideal type. 

17 W. G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907), p. 12. 
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In West Africa he will find societies with a well-developed and per- 
vasive familial organization combined with commerce, legal tribu- 
nals, and something approaching a national policy. Such groups as 
these lead the investigation—-still guided by the general concepts— 
into the formulation of more special questions capable of less im- 
precise answers. In Guatemala, Tax,"* another student associated 
with this university, is comparing societies, with the result that he 
is brought toward a conclusion that a local folk culture may remain 
relatively stable although associated with commercialism and an 
individualistic habit of mind but that there may be a necessary or 
natural connection between commerce and money, on the one hand, 
and individualism and decline in the importance of familial organiza- 
tion, on the other hand. If these investigations continue as they 
are going, we may determine some of the extensions of application 
of propositions suggested by Simmel and Sombart and some of the 
limitations upon them. In the meantime, still influenced by these 
considerations and in association with other workers, I have been 
comparing four communities in Yucatan in an effort to learn some- 
thing of the necessary or likely interrelations among elements as a 
primitive society becomes more urbanized. These investigations, 
still unpublished, also give some small degree of understanding of the 
manner in which, under conditions of isolation, a society, after re- 
ceiving influences from the outside, may build up a new culture and 
thereby revert toward the type of the ideal primitive society, only 
again to face the disorganizing influences of modern civilization. 

I return now to the statement I made earlier in this paper to the 
effect that anthropology and sociology have developed different 
problems, concepts, and methods because of differences in subject 
matter. The point here is that these differences, as between the 
two things the two disciplines talk about, are to be understood in 
part as recognitions of the differences between the primitive society, 
on the one hand, and urban society, on the other. Put together, they 
widen our understanding of society in general. 

Perhaps the central fact here is the development of the concept 
of culture at the hands of anthropologists rather than of sociologists. 


#8 Sol Tax, “Culture and Civilization in Guatemalan Societies,” Scientific Monthly, 
XLVIII, No. 5 (May, 1939), 463-67. 
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The students of primitive societies were making general use of the 
term for a generation before it became of great importance in soci- 
ology. To the anthropologist ‘a culture” implies an integral. The 
phrase has reference to organized, traditional ways of life in which 
all members of a self-sufficient, continuing, and complete society 
participate and which are adequate for all recurrent needs of the 
individual from birth to death and of the community through suc- 
cessive generations. Justification for this concept is to be found in 
the manner of living of isolated primitive peoples rather than in the 
big city. I remember how queerly the word “culture”’ fell upon my 
ears when, coming back from an Indian society where the organized 
ways of life provided those goals for existence of which Benedict 
speaks, I heard certain students here speak of two Chicago districts, 
Woodlawn and Englewood, as different “culture areas.” A further 
point exists in the fact that anthropologists commonly use the terms 
“community,” “society,” and “culture” interchangeably; while the 
distinctions among these concepts may be of significance in dealing 
with the modern urbanized and industrialized society, in using them 
with reference to the primitive societies there is often no need felt 
to make them, for the reason that there the group of people who 
live physically together are the same people who share those com- 
mon understandings we call culture, and they are very nearly the 
same people who produce and consume their own goods. Spatial, 
personal, and economic relations tend to coincide. 

The same difference between culture as an organization or system 
as seen in the folk societies, on the one hand, and culture or society 
seen as an agglomeration of individuals and institutions, on the 
other, as seen in the city, may be recognized in comparing either 
the written products of anthropology with those of sociology or in 
considering differences in their methods of achieving those products. 
It is the anthropologist, not the sociologist, who characteristically 
presents the social relations and the values and institutions of so- 
ciety in the form of a diagram. The student of the city may diagram 
ecological order or economic organization but hardly the relations 
of family life to ritual. (In so far as Warner’s forthcoming works 
belie this remark, we shall be further enlightened.) It is the student 
of the folk who uses words like “‘pattern,” “configuration,” and 
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“structure.” It is the anthropologist who sets out to produce a 
“rounded picture of the society.”” The same degree of “‘roundness”’ 
is not possible in studying Chicago or even Middletown. The con- 
ception of a unified and comprehensive analysis-synthesis of a so- 
ciety so that every part is seen in relation to the whole has thus 
naturally developed in anthropology. 

A related circumstance is that while the students of urbanized 
society have been engrossed with matters of special procedure, eth- 
nologists, until very recently, have not attempted to formulate sys- 
tematically the ways they have of getting facts and of analyzing 
them. Excellent descriptions of primitive life have appeared in 
which the writer says much about the customs of the group he 
studied but little about how he determined that these were indeed 
the customs. In such works we may find no more clue of how the 
trick was done than the mere mention of the names of the anthro- 
pologist’s principal informants. In dealing with an isolated and rela- 
tively stable folk society the problem of sampling may be almost 
ignored or at least treated in a common-sense and casual manner. 
What one adult male knows is enough like what the others know 
to make it possible to learn much about the whole society from 
no more than a single case. Also it is true that, by beginning with 
a single individual and considering all the connections he has with 
others, most of the total primitive society can be laid bare. A stu- 
dent of Chicago or even of some special area such as the near North 
Side could not hope to approach success by dealing solely with, 
let us say, a single rooming-house occupant. In studying urban so- 
ciety the necessity early appears of defining the aggregate studied 
and of fixing upon ways systematically to sample it and to standard- 
ize information obtained from the samples. The student of primitive 
societies comes to this kind of problem much later when he is con- 
cerned with the less formalized aspects of culture, such as, to men- 
tion one example, the way in which the demands of adult life are 
met by adolescents or when he is studying acculturative change. 
On the whole, anthropological research into community life lays 
its emphasis upon direct and personal participation in the life of 
the community, because to know a few people well and directly 
yields results, while the sociological students of the city make much 
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greater use of census, schedule, questionnaire, and formal document, 
not only because such are available, but because a wider range of 
behavior must be considered and must be properly sampled. 

This paper must be brought to an end without more than men- 
tioning many other respects in which the problems and concepts of 
the two disciplines have been differently shaped by the difference 
between folk culture and urban civilization. The student of a primi- 
tive society is likely to begin with the kinship institutions and to 
describe them as a system. Perhaps the greatest advance in the 
determination of valid compendent general propositions as to the 
nature of society yet reached by anthropologists has been attained 
in the field of kinship institutions and terminologies. In urban so- 
cieties kinship institutions have a far less systematic character and 
do not occupy a corresponding place of central importance; the 
student of the city is concerned with the political, economic, and 
ecological aspects of the community rather than the familial. When 
the sociologist studies the family, he characteristically begins with 
the family in so far as it is affected by social problems such as divorce 
and juvenile delinquency, just as he studies not religion but the 
church or the failure of the church. Where the anthropologist is 
concerned with religion, with myth, and with ritual, the student of 
the city is concerned with the church, with reading habits, and with 
the law. These differences reflect the fact that in the folk societies 
it is the sacred and undeliberate aspects of society that are impor- 
tant, whereas in the urbanized societies more important are the 
secular and deliberate forms of control. The very language of social 
science has different shades of meaning, depending on whether the 
usage has grown up with reference to the one kind of society or to 
the other. The different connotations of “culture” have already been 
mentioned. The word “status” suggests to the student of primitive 
peoples the social system as it is implicit in the role and evaluation 
accorded any one individual. In the city, however, a man’s status 
is less a reflection of a system into which he is born and more a 
matter of his individual and unique experiences. Similarly, to a stu- 
dent of primitive society a “class” is a persisting status group, in- 
cluding both sexes and all ages, and articulating in amiable equi- 
librium with one or more corresponding status groups. The word 
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does not suggest a conflict group; the “class” of “‘the class struggle” 
is a phenomenon of urbanism. 

What I have attempted chiefly to say is that the convergence of 
anthropology and sociology, as a unified way of studying societies 
as wholes, which has been occurring in method—speculative soci- 
ology becoming empirical while fact-collecting anthropology comes 
to develop a conceptual apparatus—is also occurring in the estab- 
lishment of a common subject matter. If all the “vanishing peoples” 
of the world should indeed vanish, we would still have to study the 
acculturated people, the folk people changing under the impact of 
urban growth. In these changing people and in the intermediate 
peasant societies we have abundant materials for the study not only 
of societal types but of social process. A study of the differences 
between the folk societies and the urban societies directly, and not 
merely as indirectly represented in the differences between anthro- 
pology and sociology, and a study of the intermediate societies give 
promise of developing better knowledge of this process. I think we 
shall come to see in| many instances of social change the operation 
of two opposing tendencies. By one of these the ultimate values of 
a society develop dn organization and consistency which gives a 
group moral solidarity. By the other the technical and economic 
system expands, while the moral organization is correspondingly 
impaired. In so far as the latter process gains at the expense of the 
former, we recognize the general and apparently irreversible historic 
process of civilization. In the various forms of social equilibrium 
we may see varying adjustments of these two tendencies. The 
church offered in the Middle Ages one solution of the problem of 
combining the two aspects of society in a single system; and in the 
totalitarian societies of recent times we may be able to recognize 
another attempted solution, this time, however, under the deliberate 
demand of secular government. 
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ABSTRACT 

By placing the understanding of the city into the center of social science research 
interests at the University of Chicago we have acquired a perspective for the compre- 
hension of the salient problems not only of urban civilization but of contemporary 
society as a whole. The urban community offers an economical field for social science 
research and a suitable platform from which to view the two poles of human existence: 
the civilization which has grown up in cities and the culture of folk societies. The meth- 
ods appropriate to these two phases of social life differ for reasons inherent in the data 
themselves. The use of statistical techniques, representative samples, and personal 
documents is largely confined to urban societies. The Chicago studies have profited by 
the older theories concerning social structure but have relied predominantly upon 
empirical evidence. The studies which have been given a systematic framework through 
Park’s 1915 paper on ‘“The City’’ have ranged from the ecological and economic to the 
cultural and political aspects of the metropolis. These research enterprises have yielded 
a wealth of knowledge about Chicago and about cities and modern civilization. They 
have, in addition, helped significantly in advancing the theoretical and methodological 
phases of empirical social science research. 

Those who seek to advance knowledge of the social world through 
the assiduous accumulation of facts may be no less mistaken than 
those who have an eye only for cosmic generalizations. We cannot 
discover a fact without first postulating both a frame of reference 
within which it has a place and a set of criteria by which we identify 
it and distinguish it from fancy. Neither can we arrive at any valid 
generalization that has any relevance to actual human problems 
without proceeding from some prior generalizations which we modify 
so that they take account of the specific new facts of experience 
which we discover. Advance in social science, as in other fields of 
knowledge, is most likely to come by looking at what appears to be a 
miscellaneous collection of facts from some relatively novel point of 
view, or by widening and differentiating our perspectives in such a 
way as to embrace the recalcitrant facts which had hitherto resisted 
rational analysis within the existing perspectives. In this way we 
raise some relatively new questions and perhaps advance toward 
some new answers. Give us a favorable place to stand and we may 
hope to understand—if not to move—the world. 

* This paper was read at the tenth anniversary celebration of the Social Science 
Research Building, University of Chicago, December 1-2, 1939. 
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By placing the urbanization of the Western world in the center of 
our perspective, there is some promise that novel understandings will 
emerge. Lest it be thought, however, that I am proposing that we 
indulge merely in a scientific parlor game of peek-a-boo in which one 
perspective has no better claim than another, let me suggest that 
there are substantial reasons for selecting the platform of urbanism 
for our analysis of the contemporary social scene. What we call 
civilization as distinguished from culture has been cradled in the 
city; the city is the center from which the influences of modern 
civilized life radiate to the ends of the earth and the point from 
which they are controlled; the persistent problems of contemporary 
society take their most acute form in the city. The problems of mod- 
ern civilization are typically urban problems. 

While some could be persuaded that it is legitimate enough to 
advance urbanism as the central theme of a good share of current 
social science interests, they might be disposed to argue that this, 
after all, would constitute merely one among many possible points 
of view, and much that is vital and interesting about human social 
life would be left unaccounted for and much more would be dis- 
torted. But this would probably be equally true of any alternative 
conception designed to integrate the highly specialized and far-flung 
interests of social scientists. The fact, however, that the population 
of the present-day world is so largely urban and that the process of 
urbanization and the mode of life congruent with it has radically 
transformed the whole of the occidental world in so short a time 
suggests that almost every significant proposition that can be ad- 
vanced about contemporary society contains urbanism as one of its 
causal terms. Furthermore, almost every proposition designed to ex- 
plain the problems which involve our cultural values must neces- 
sarily include the modern urban social structure—either as the inde- 
pendent or as the dependent variable. Conversely, the attempt to 
understand the city inevitably leads to the major facets of civiliza- 
tion. 

Perhaps these comments will impress some as mere rationaliza- 
tions concocted after the fact to justify what was done through 
accident. I would not minimize the fact that in developing this per- 
spective the social scientists in this university were challenged by 
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the throbbing life of the exuberantly growing metropolis in which 
they live, and were inclined, if only for the sake of economy in 
research, to formulate their problems in such a way that they could 
utilize the observations from their very doorsteps to answer them. 
They, and other social scientists elsewhere, however, soon discovered 
that the concrete and immediate social problems of Chicago and the 
processes underlying them were, in their essential features, the prob- 
lems and processes of every city; that they were, in fact, typical of 
the whole of our industrialized, urbanized world, and if properly 
analyzed would expose what this twentieth century cosmos (or 
chaos) is and how it came to be. 

The study of the city has suggested itself as crucial not merely for 
the scientific understanding of the city itself but also for understand- 
ing and coping with the contemporary social order in some of its 
broader ranges. Despite the intellectual and practical challenge of 
the great city in which they lived, the small company of social 
scientists that were assembled here in the nineties might, of course, 
have continued in the well-beaten paths of the traditional scholar- 
ship and learning as practiced at the time by European and American 
universities generally. It happened, however, that this university 
was founded at a time when this phenomenally growing city was 
still very young and when the social studies, and especially sociology 
and political science, were just beginning to seek an empirical base 
instead of bowing to the prematurely formulated grandiose systems 
which had formerly dominated them. Almost from the very incep- 
tion of the university, therefore, the social science group here turned 
to the homely but interesting problems that had broken out on the 
body domestic, economic, and politic of the city of Chicago. They 
had one eye cocked to the traditional theory, while the other was 
busy observing the living city before them. From the very beginning 
of our short life as an academic institution, theory and empirical 
investigation have never been divorced but have enriched each 
other. 

Only two years after the university opened its doors, there ap- 
peared two documents by members of its social science faculty 
which, while they may well appear to us as curiosities today, were 
indicative of an early and abiding interest in the study of urban life. 
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One was a Catechism for Social Observation? by Charles Richmond 
Henderson, and the other an account of an American city? by Albion 
W. Small and George Vincent. The work of Charles Zueblin on mu- 
nicipal problems and government followed shortly thereafter, and by 
the beginning of the first world war a whole generation of graduate 
students in economics, politics, and sociology had already been 
initiated into the mysteries of research on the urban social structure. 
It was not until 1915, however, that there appeared some evidence 
that a concerted program of investigation was emerging, for in that 
year Robert E. Park published a paper entitled, ‘““The City: Sug- 
gestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in the City En- 
vironment’’* which was designed to call attention to the opportuni- 
ties for empirical research and to offer a systematic body of hy- 
potheses for the would-be social scientist who could be lured from the 
library long enough to look urban life square in the face. The intel- 
lectual ferment stirred up by this (at that time unconventional) 
paper by a sociologist with a flare for news, or rather a newspaper- 
man disciplined by a wide and thorough training in philosophy and 
social science, did not really begin to take shape until the end of the 
war. Meanwhile a host of Doctor’s dissertations, ranging all the way 
from descriptions of social problems in the Stock Yards to “A Study 
of the Higher Life of Chicago,’’> had appeared. They were, on the 
whole, modeled after the pioneer studies of American communities 
begun at Johns Hopkins University in 1883 under the editorship of 
Herbert B. Adams, but were distinguished from these by the fact 
that they were based upon firsthand observations of life rather than 
the perusal of books. Not that the studies at Chicago were oblivious 
of what had gone before. There is ample evidence that these budding 
social scientists were familiar with the classic work of Sir Henry 
Maine, of Ténnies, and of Durkheim. Charles Booth’s Life and La- 
bour of the People in London’ was still news; the studies of the Webbs 
and of James Bryce were very much in the minds particularly of 


2 Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1894. 

3 An Introduction to the Study of Society (New York: American Book Co., 1894). 
4 American Journal of Sociology, XX (1915), 577-612. 

5’ Thomas James Riley (Ph.D. thesis, Chicago, 1904). 

6 New York: Macmillan Co., 1903. 
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those who followed the scent of politics in the city. The muckraking 
literature was avidly read and feebly imitated, and the more prosaic, 
though perhaps more scientific, social survey had already come into 
its own. 

What was lacking, however, and what Professor Park’s stimula- 
tion supplied, was a coherent body of concepts which would furnish 
a suitable optic for the formulation of problems and the selection, 
description, and systematic interpretation of facts. In this, the cate- 
gories in which the polar concepts were status and contract, sym- 
biosis and consensus, community and society, mechanical and or- 
ganic solidarity proved themselves useful enough as general orienta- 
tion points. No student of the American urban scene, moreover, dur- 
ing the first three decades of this century, could be oblivious to the 
fact that what was challenging public attention in the form of urban 
turmoil was in part a symptom of the growing-pains of an order that 
had taken the leap from a simple agrarianism to a complex urban 
industrialism in the short span of a few generations. The facts of this 
development were well enough known and were even statistically 
documented by such works as that of Adna F. Weber’s The Growth 
of Cities in the Nineteenth Century.’ But the fundamental factors re- 
sponsible for the emergence of urban civilization in America and a 
method adequate to comprehend the strange new forms that social 
life was taking in the urban centers were still wanting. 

Fortunately the financial assistance of foundations served not 
merely as the catalytic agent at an opportune moment to crystallize 
the research interests that were evolving in the minds of men like 
Park and Merriam into co-ordinated research programs which had 
hitherto been made contingent upon modest support which was not 
always forthcoming, but it served also to bring into being an or- 
ganization, unprecedented in academic history, designed for the 
special purpose of facilitating social science research. This was the 
Local Community Research Committee, which undertook to explore 
the terra incognita of the city of Chicago. But while Chicago was the 
main center of operations, the outer limits fortunately were never 
specified. In the period from 1923, when the Committee got under 
way, until 1929, when this building to house its activities was dedi- 


7 New York, 1899 (Columbia University Ph.D. thesis). 
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cated, a series of pioneer studies were completed which were re- 
ported on a decade ago in the volume by T. V. Smith and L. D. 
White, entitled Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research.* 

In the ten years that have elapsed, some notable advances have 
been made. What was then regarded as an experiment has resulted 
in a body of organized knowledge which in its implications far 
transcends the local scene, and in research methods which have 
found acceptance by social scientists in all parts of che world. 

One of the most striking contrasts between the urban and the 
rural mode of life suggested by the literature is the difference be- 
tween societies based upon kinship as distinguished from those based 
upon territory. The recognition of the significance of this difference 
has led to a preoccupation with the spatial order of urban life arising 
from the dense concentration of large masses of people into a com- 
pact territory, and with the manner in which men and institutions 
arrange themselves under these conditions. In the past decade or so 
what amounts to a new discipline within the social sciences, human 
ecology, has emerged and has become widely disseminated. Through 
the studies of Park, Burgess, McKenzie, and others? the physical 
structure and the ecological processes of concentration, dispersion, 
segregation, and succession of men, institutions, and cultural char- 
acteristics as between the various natural areas and communities 
that make up the physical framework of the urban world have been 
revealed through indices which are quite precise, quantitative, and 
adaptable to comparison as between cities. The dominance of the 
city over its hinterland has been revealed through the ever widening 
range of influence in economic, political, and cultural affairs. It has 
been shown that not only do our political units within the city proper 
often show great variance from the ecological and cultural areas, but 
the city, given the proper sustenance, eventually develops into a 
metropolis, since its actual orbit of life tends to spill over legally 
established, static boundaries. As a result we get on the periphery 
of every growing city a no man’s land of social control which ac- 
counts for much of our waste, our disorder, and our problems. Con- 


§ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920. 
9 For these and other references see James Quinn, “Topical Summary of Current 
Literature on Human Ecology,” in a forthcoming issue of the Journal. 
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cretely this expresses itself in the maze of governmental units and 
correspondingly numerous, overlapping, and conflicting services and 
powers. Among studies of this type that have been carried out here 
are those of health organization, taxation, marketing, transporta- 
tion, policing, education, water supply, judicial agencies, the politi- 
cal and administrative implications of which have been treated by 
Charles E. Merriam and associates in their volume on The Govern- 
ment of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago,’ and which we are now 
engaged in synthesizing with the economic and sociological investi- 
gations into a volume designed to furnish a basis for a comprehen- 
sive plan for metropolitan Chicago. 

In recent years, as these issues have taken acute form in the Chi- 
cago area, we have shifted our emphasis from the minute analysis of 
the local communities within the city to the larger sectors and zones 
in the metropolitan region. The concept of the metropolitan region 
has been sufficiently well established, in part through our labors 
here, so that many of the baffiing problems arising out of the growth 
of the city and its interrelations with the hinterland have become 
amenable to analysis and treatment. The orderly presentation of 
the data on urban areas and growth, on a regional scale, has already 
proved indispensable in the practical problems of land utilization, 
housing, transportation, public services, and planning. The hypoth- 
esis upon which these regional studies have been proceeding is that 
the metropolitan region of Chicago is, in fact, an economic and so- 
cial unit to which due political and administrative consideration has 
not been given owing to the relative inflexibility of legally estab- 
lished boundaries. A problem of statesmanship in this region, to the 
solution of which we have been attempting to contribute, is how to 
extend into politics and administration the unity which already 
exists in the economic and social spheres. Through a fortunate coin- 
cidence of interests we have seen our own local and regional studies 
projected on a national scale through collaboration with the Nation- 
al Resources Committee which has resulted in the series of publica- 
tions on urbanism," and which in turn have come to be regarded as a 

10 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

11 Our Cities: Their Role in the National Economy (Washington: Government Print- 


ing Office, 1937); and Urban Government (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1939). 
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model of research by many countries touched by the magic wand of 
urbanization. In this way we have aided in the recognition of the 
strategic significance of the city for the weal or woe of national life. 

The city is not merely the point at which great numbers are concen- 
trated into limited space, but it is also a complex of human beings 
exhibiting the most extraordinary heterogeneity in almost every 
characteristic in which human beings can differ from one another. 
In this respect the city represents perhaps the most striking contrast 
to the social entities that we call primitive, folk, and peasant so- 
cieties. Consequently, the methods adapted to the understanding of 
the population of the metropolis are strikingly different from those 
suited to simpler and more homogeneous societies. This accounts for 
the fact that in attempting to understand the city we have had to 
resort to extensive statistical inquiries to determine the human ele- 
ments of which it is composed. They differ, as do all societies, in sex 
and age, but they show peculiar distribution of age and sex groups 
and great variations in these respects as we pass from area to area. 
They differ widely from one another in occupation, in view of the 
more extensive division of labor which the growth of the market has 
made possible. They differ in wealth and in income, ranging from 
the extreme of affluence to the depths of the direst poverty and in- 
security. The city, moreover, by virtue of its focal position in the 
complex of capitalistic civilization, has attracted within its confines 
the racial and ethnic stocks of all the world and has more or less 
amalgamated them and blended their traits into a new aggregate of 
hybrids, here mingling with one another and there segregating them- 
selves from one another, here collaborating and there at war, but in 
any case building a complex of cultures unprecedented in human 
history. This heterogeneity of the human materials in the city is at 
once a source of the ferment and stimulation, and of the frictions 
and conflicts that characterize modern society. 

To comprehend this aggregate, so imperfectly welded into a social 
unity, we have resorted first to a minute analysis of all those char- 
acteristics accessible to research in which the inhabitants of the city 
differ from one another. Chicago was one of the first cities to make 
available to the students of social science the rich and hitherto 
unexplored census materials in a form in which they lent themselves 
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to rigorous analysis. The Social Science Research Committee, 
through the efforts of Burgess and his associates, has built up a 
treasury of basic materials which have been exploited not only for 
theoretical but for practical purposes as well. In our forthcoming 
monograph on the population of the metropolitan region of Chicago, 
we have extended the description and classification, developed on 
the basis of minute census tracts and local communities, to the larger 
sectors and zones that comprise the metropolitan region, and we 
have projected it forward in time on the basis of experience and the 
contingencies that account for the slackened rate of growth and the 
redistribution of the people from the center to the periphery. It is 
clear that only the impersonal language of statistics was capable of 
dealing with such imposing mass phenomena. 

For a more intimate knowledge, however, of the population of the 
city, knowledge which cannot be expressed in indices such as birth- 
and death-rates, sex ratios, median rentals, citizenship, literacy, edu- 
cational status, occupational affiliation, racial and ethnic origin, and 
the like, it is not possible, and with our modern knowledge not neces- 
sary, to study everyone. In lieu of this we resort to the analysis of 
representative samples, a procedure which does not have to be re- 
sorted to in smaller numerical aggregates and less heterogeneous 
communities such as those with which the anthropologists are ac- 
customed to deal. But the social scientist, since he deals with human 
beings in their interrelations, and with societies, i.e., a network of 
claims and expectations among men, as distinguished from a mere 
numerical aggregate, is compelled also to invent methods suitable to 
the exploration of these phenomena which are social as distinct from 
physical and which have inner as well as outer aspects. This requires 
communication, questioning, the interview, and what have come to 
be known as human documents. From the days of W. I. Thomas’ 
study of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America” to the present, 
our social science studies have attempted to cope with the problem 
of how to make these human documentary materials amenable to 
scientific treatment. A long series of volumes combining the statisti- 
cal, the case study, and field observation procedures attest to the 
progress that has been made in the perfection of a method which 


%2 Chicago: University of Chicago, 1918; New York: A. A. Knopf, 1927. 
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would at the same time be as precise as possible and yet not confine 
itself to the externals of human life but be adequate to the under- 
standing of meaningful conduct and of social values. 

One of the most striking contrasts between the urban world of 
today and the rural and primitive prototype out of which it has 
developed is to be seen in the divergent social structures character- 
istic of these two ideal-typical poles of existing and historical so- 
cieties. The anomalous situation symbolic of urban life consists in 
the presence of close physical proximity coupled with vast social dis- 
tances of men. This has profoundly altered the basis of human as- 
sociation and has subjected the traits of human nature as molded by 
simpler social organizations to severe strain." 

The mere survival of concentrated millions far removed from 
tillable soil presupposes a vast technological apparatus which is the 
triumph of modern natural science and engineering skill. These tech- 
nological innovations which have made cities possible are also con- 
tinually remaking our cities. As steam, for instance, has herded us 
together, so electricity has the potentialities of redistributing and 
dispersing us. The technological revolution which underlies the de- 
velopment of urban civilization out of preindustrial folk society is by 
no means at an end. The complicated and highly efficient machines 
upon which modern society depends bring with them benevolent as 
well as disorganizing influences. In the study of the social aspects of 
invention and technology, probably no social scientist has done more 
than has William F. Ogburn. The family, for instance, which in a 
simple society is truly the social microcosm has, as Ogburn has 
shown, been transformed in its structure and in its functions by the 
impact of modern technology. Indeed, the study of the family in the 
city is not so much a study in family organization as in the process 
of disorganization. Burgess and his students Mowrer, Frazier, and 
others have explored these implications of urban life in great detail 
and have supported their conclusions with imposing bodies of evi- 
dence empirically derived from the family types as they are found in 
the different racial, national, and economic worlds of the city of 
Chicago. 


8 Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV 
(July, 1938), 1-24. 
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We have just recently begun a series of systematic studies of the 
socioeconomic stratification of urban society. Here we find that the 
economic, social, and political superstructure that has built itself 
upon the ecological and technological base substantiates the older 
hypotheses that in the course of the urbanization and industrializa- 
tion of the Western world a new form of social organization, a new 
social structure, is emerging, characterized by impersonal relations 
and in which the pecuniary nexus is the most significant cohesive 
bond. Instead of kinship and tradition, interest and ideology come 
to serve as the cement that binds human individuals into effectively 
working groups. Relationships between men tend to be depersonal- 
ized, so that no one literally counts in the city except as his voice can 
speak for an organized group. The studies of Millis and his students 
in trade-unionism and collective bargaining document this general- 
ization vividly, and the studies of our political scientists show the 
same tendency in the realm of politics. Merriam and Gosnell’s 
studies of the electoral process and of political leadership indicate 
the painful process of transition involved in making our representa- 
tive democratic forms, born in the New England village, work in 
modern polyglot cities. 

Our sociologists, however, have been preoccupied not only with the 
family but with other social institutions and structures. They have 
sought to understand such professional groups as the medical and 
legal professions, the real estate men, churches and denominations, 
recreational and cultural agencies, and bodies organized for every 
purpose that corresponds to a conceivable human interest in order to 
find efiective expression for the needs and aspirations of urban man. 
Over a hundred years ago an understanding Frenchman, De Tocque- 
ville, already pointed to the flowering of voluntary organizations of 
all kinds in American life." On the basis of our own studies today we 
find that one of the great problems of the city arises from the fact 
that people are interested in objectives which a disinterested specta- 
tor would conclude are not to their interest. Despite the complex 
network of voluntary associations that develops in the city, how- 
ever, there is always a residue of fluid unorganized masses who can 


™4 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, trans. Henry Reeve (rev. ed.; 
New York: Colonial Press, 1899), II, 114. 
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fall prey to dynamic leaders and fascinating slogans and who can be 
buffeted about by assertive pressure groups stimulated by the mod- 
ern agencies of opinion-making, no longer primarily the school and 
the pulpit but rather the newspaper, the motion picture, and the 
radio.. If the studies in which we are now engaged on socioeconomic 
stratification and on voluntary organizations in the city turn out as 
successfully as we hope they will, we shall be able to furnish a more 
reliable account than has hitherto been given of the genesis of our 
problems of collective action in modern urban society, of the factors 
that control them, and of the adjustment in our institutional life 
necessary to deal with them. Many of these new forms of social or- 
ganization have already been analyzed: the stock exchange, the 
credit market, private and public corporate enterprise, the profes- 
sional organization, the sect, the club, and the political party. The 
studies of White on public administration, particularly on public 
personnel administration, and those of Leland on public finance in- 
dicate a growing body of scientific knowledge derived from the 
empirical study of the effect of the new urban mode of life upon the 
functioning of the body politic. 

Not only the basic processes, however, but also the practical prob- 
lems arising at the point where traditional institutions and controls 
break down under the stress of urban life, have systematically come 
under the scrutiny of our social scientists. The studies of Burgess 
and his students on delinquency, crime, insanity, suicide, and family 
disorganization, the studies of Douglas on unemployment, the politi- 
cal scientists’ studies of graft, bossism, and corruption, and the 
numerous contributions made by the faculty of the School of Social 
Service Administration to the techniques of dealing with the ills that 
beset man in his as yet unaccustomed urban setting, have raised our 
methods of dealing with social problems from the level of magic 
closer to those involving rational procedure. 

All these characteristically urban phenomena have been dealt 
with on the basis of material which formerly was largely unavailable 
or neglected because it was not considered amenable to scientific 
treatment. In the attempt to collect the material, new techniques 
have been developed which frequently have been found adapt- 
able to wider uses. We have not generally been able or willing 
to continue with the collection of routine materials where no 
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further scientific purposes could be served by them or where this 
function could be transferred to other agencies with more ade- 
quate resources and direct responsibilities. Thus, for instance, 
the experimentation with the registration of social statistics 
begun by McMillen and Jeter was carried out far enough until it 
commended itself to a governmental agency and was taken over as a 
regular function of government. The same applies to the costly pub- 
lication of census materials with which we experimented. In the pi- 
oneer History of Chicago’ project under the direction of Miss Bessie 
L. Pierce a similar pathfinding venture is at stake. It is carried out 
to demonstrate the possibilities of exploiting the data of local history 
by means of the techniques of modern historical analysis. Its find- 
ings will be important as a background for all our other social science 
studies, but its importance transcends the historical information 
which it will furnish us. Especially in the most recent periods of Chi- 
cago’s history, it will only sketch the major outlines of urban devel- 
opment, leaving to other scholars the task of filling in the mono- 
graphic pieces which will ultimately compose the mosaic. It will be 
another demonstration that the history of civilization can be written 
in terms of the history of cities, and that our American cities, like 
modern cities everywhere, constituting as they do the frontier of 
civilization, are parts and products of the expansion of Europe. 

It is characteristic of revolutions that they are not recognized 
until they are in their final dramatic stages. This applies to the revo- 
lution in social life which has transformed the world in which we 
live from a relatively isolated series of local, simple handicraft, 
static, caste societies into a single interdependent complex, tech- 
nological, dynamic, and internally highly differentiated cosmos. 
Our cultures are still many, but our civilization is one. The city is 
the symbol of that civilization. We will either master this ominously 
complicated entity or perish under it. The common life for a noble 
end, of which Aristotle spoke, probably can, as human experience 
seems to show, be better lived in cities. To this end, which calls, as a 
first prerequisite, for a scientific understanding of the basic processes 
of this new mode of life, our studies are directed. 
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SOCIAL TRENDS' 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


ABSTRACT 

The term “‘social trends” came into use in connection with statistical measurement 
of trend lines, but it was quickly used to describe movements not statistically measured, 
as, for instance, the trend in the growth of an institution. Much work has concerned the 
measurement of deviations from trend lines, as in the study of business cycles, but the 
measurement of the trend itself is important. A major objective in the study of trends 
is to give some indication of the future as well as to describe the past. Trends are thus 
projected forward. The error in prediction increases with the extent of the extrapola- 
tion. It is quite necessary to study the factors affecting a trend—how they are corre- 
lated with it. It is also important to know the trends of these factors. Much of the 
research work done in the Social Science Research Building at the University of Chicago 
has been research in this field. 

Research in social trends is an outgrowth of several research move- 
ments. First may be mentioned history, one of the earliest of schol- 
arly undertakings, and I think more useful today than ever. History, 
however, was largely a record of the sequence of unique events and 
was little concerned with general processes. Another contributory 
movement, strange to say, was biology, which achieved spectacular 
success in charting the process of evolution. Out of the union of 
history and biology came the study of social evolution. After a half- 
century of social evolution there was little of scientific value ever 
achieved, despite the great minds associated with the movement. 
The social evolutionists relied too much on concepts borrowed from 
biology; they were weighted down with moral ideas of progress and 
suffered from an absence of suitable data. 

Their legacy was a more modest study of social change, divorced 
from the bias of religious conceptions and adapted to the utilization 
of data which were being collected in larger and better samples. 
The numerical data indicative of social change were increasingly 
recorded for regular intervals of time. Thus we arrive at the idea of 
trend. Starting in social research as a statistical term, the word 
“trend” has come to have broader use and is now applied to a gen- 
eral course of change in any institution or type of social behavior, 
whether it be measured in quantitative terms or not. 


* This paper was read at the tenth anniversary celebration of the Social Science 
Building, University of Chicago, December 1-2, 1939. 
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Thus a dozen or more monographs sponsored by our Local Com- 
munity Research Committee on changes in institutions are trend 
studies, though there are relatively few numerical time series in the 
volumes. Frazier’s The Negro Family in Chicago, Hughes’s The Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board,’ Merrill’s Chicago Stock Exchange,’’ 
and Palyi’s The Chicago Credit Market fall in this category. Robert 
E. Park has called studies of this type natural histories of institu- 
tions, to contrast them with the type of history that is a description 
of particular events with little attempt to depict stages and to de- 
scribe general processes, as is done in Miss Pierce’s series of volumes 
on the history of Chicago,® sponsored by the same committee. 

Such descriptive trends are not confined, of course, to institu- 
tions; trends may occur in any part of culture—associations, organi- 
zations, customs, or groups. Indeed, at the inception of the Local 
Community Research Committee in 1923, studies were planned to 
record the trends in individual industries, and monographs were 
completed on men’s clothing, light and power, furniture, bakeries, 
and pottery. These were followed by William Mitchell’s Trends in 
Industrial Location in the Chicago Region since 1920’ and by Edward 
A. Duddy’s Agriculture in the Chicago Region.* 

No special methodologies were developed in this early basic work, 
unless the ‘‘natural history of institutions’ be so considered. How- 
ever, distinct contributions to method were the outcome of some 
of the behavior studies. For instance, Shaw’s much-heralded work 
in delinquency among youth was a landmark in the growth of the 

2. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932). 

3 E. C. Hughes, The Chicago Real Estate Board (Chicago: Society for Social Research 
of the University of Chicago, 1931). 

4Francis E. Merrill, ‘“‘The Chicago Stock Exchange’? (University of Chicago 
dissertation, 1937). 

5 Melchior Palyi, The Chicago Credit Market (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937). 


6 Bessie L. Pierce, A History of Chicago, Vol. 1: The Beginning of a City (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937). 


7 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
8 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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study of human ecology,’ a field greatly advanced by MacKenzie.*° 
Shaw found that delinquency decreased as one progressed outward 
in concentric circles from a central point in the city. He measured 
the decrease in gradients. The explanation was found in ecological 
trends. Miss Cavan’s study of suicide’ and Faris and Dunham’s 
investigation of the distribution of insanity” carried on with the 
same methods. 

The quantity of basic descriptive work needed on trends in a 
city like Chicago is enormous. In addition to the studies in econom- 
ics and sociology already mentioned, a comparable amount was done 
also in political science by Merriam, White, Lepawsky, Gosnell, 
Parratt, Smith, Lasswell, and Woody. In 1933 there appeared the 
dramatic volume by Merriam and his colleagues on The Government 
of the Metropolitan Region of Chicago,’ in which there was traced 
the growth of some sixteen hundred local governments in the Chi- 
cago region up to 1930. Add to these Leland’s work on taxation," 
Millis’ on labor organization,*® Mowrer’s on the family,’® Steadman’s 
on public health,’? White’s on the water system,"* and Vieg’s on the 
government of Chicago schools,’? and it becomes clear why Chicago 
is frequently spoken of in social science research circles, rightly or 

9 Clifford R. Shaw et al., Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929). 

”R. D. MacKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933). 

* Ruth Shonle Cavan, Suicide (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928). 

1 Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

*8 Charles E. Merriam, Spencer D. Parratt, and Albert Lepawsky, The Government of 
the Metropolitan Region of Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 

4 Simeon E. Leland, State-Local Fiscal Relation in Illinois (to be published). 

'sH. A. Millis and R. E. Montgomery, Economics of Labor (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1938). 

*6 Ernest R. Mowrer, The Family: Its Organization and Disorganization (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932). 

17 Robert F. Steadman, Public Health Organization in the Chicago Region (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

*8 Max R. White, Water Supply Organization in the Chicago Region (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934). 

19 John A. Vieg, The Government of Education in Metropolitan Chicago (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939). 
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wrongly, as the most thoroughly and widely studied large city in 
the world. 

The study of social trends attained a nation-wide scope in the 
report in 1933 of the Research Committee on Social Trends ap- 
pointed by President Hoover” three years earlier. This work is not 
so closely related to the building which is now being commemorated 
as were the studies previously cited, in that the Recent Social Trends 
studies were not financed directly from the University research 
funds. Yet the chapters and volumes in this report by Breckinridge, 
Judd, Merriam, Ogburn, Steiner, Sutherland, White, and Woody 
were written in this building. The research for which this building 
is a symbol is not restricted to research done within these walls or 
even within the city of Chicago. University scientists not only may 
use for research today the facilities and funds provided directly by 
the University budget but may also avail themselves of facilities 
provided, for instance, by the federal government. In this sense, it 
may be argued that the research influence of this building and of 
the research workers it houses has reached outward as far as the 
national capitol. I think it not unfair to claim that much of the 
research done by the National Resources Planning Board stems di- 
rectly from Charles E. Merriam, an influential member of the Board 
and former chairman of the Local Community Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago. 

The methodological values of the work of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends were several. Like the re- 
searches previously mentioned, it combined the nonquantitative de- 
scription of trends with statistical measurement of series. The meth- 
odological lesson learned was that of describing a nonquantitative 
process without drawing conclusions and interpretations not based 
on scientifically treated data. For the historian the problem of ad- 
hering to the facts is not difficult, except as he is lured into the 
bypaths of interpretation or enticed away from scholarly standards 
by allurements of literary style. The person who deals with a statis- 
tical series should have no great difficulty in resisting the temptation 
to depart from the data in drawing conclusions. But for those who 
would generalize about processes without adequate measurement, 


20 Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933). 
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but with a good deal of descriptive data, the hazards to scientific 
conclusions are great. Hence, if one is to keep out impression and 
opinion in a generalized account of trends, the discussion must fol- 
low closely the factual data presented, even though important parts 
of the subject are omitted, objectionable as this is to the intellectual 
who loves systematization. 

The word “trend”? suggests measurement. Many series show, 
when tabulated, irregular variations from period to period. When 
plotted, they reveal a general upward or downward movement with 
fluctuations around the general trend. Thus the monthly price of 
eggs from 1927 to 1933 was downward, but the movement was ir- 
regular. One reason for the irregularity is the seasonal nature of the 
price of the particular commodity. When the trend is eliminated, 
higher prices are found every year in December than in June. Hence, 
it early became apparent that some measure should be made of the 
trend of a time series which would be freed from the diverse seasonal, 
cyclical, and other fluctuations. This was apparent in the volume 
on business cycles by Wesley Mitchell (then of the University of 
California), the most comprehensive study of trends that had been 
made up to 1913.” 

In the Chicago studies the most extensive use of measurement has 
been in the various series on the growth of institutions. Wirth’s 
forthcoming volume on Population Trends in the Chicago Metropoli- 
tan Region™ consists largely of this type of work. Paul Douglas’ 
Real Wages in the United States,?3 which appeared in 1930, was a 
heroic attempt to build backward series on wages and costs of living 
for the various industries and to combine them into a composite series. 

In the Chicago studies one of the earliest attempts to measure 
trends was by Jeter and Monk, who applied the logistic curve to 
population growth in the Chicago area.*4 In this they followed the 
lead of Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, who, under the auspices 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, used this method for the New York 
region. These devices were for the purpose of measuring the trend 


2 Business Cycles (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1913). 


22 To be published by the University of Chicago Press in 1940. 
*3 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 


24H. R. Jeter and Ardis Monk, The Logistic Curve and the Prediction of the Popula- 
tion of the Chicago Region (Chicago: American Statistical Association, 1928). 
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alone and not for measuring deviations from the trend. Another 
extensive trend study was that by Homer Hoyt on One Hundred 
Years of Land Values in Chicago.*> For a decade also the American 
Journal of Sociology published every year a special issue on social 
trends, including a wide variety of time series in both economics 
and sociology.”° 

In all this work every researcher ran up against the difficulty of 
inadequate data. This is an almost universal experience in trying 
to deal with statistical time series. Trends cannot be measured un- 
less the data are collected. The United States is a favored country 
in this respect, owing in part to its wealth. Still there is a long way 
to go, if needs are to be met. In a number of instances research 
workers have had to collect their own series, large though the under- 
taking was. The collection of masses of data is much better done 
by the government than by a university. However, McMillen and 
Jeter of this University, with the aid of the Association of Commu- 
nity Chests, collected privately for several years from the cities of 
the United States twenty-four schedules dealing with such social 
statistics as mothers’ pensions, aids to aliens, probation, juvenile 
courts, care of children, employment service, service to transients, 
institutional care of adults, medical care, psychiatric social service, 
and visiting teachers. In their last volume three hundred and fifty 
tables were required to publish the material.?”7 In 1930 this service 
was taken over by the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, and these series are now published regularly by 
this bureau. In initiating the collection of these social statistics, 
the University of Chicago paid 50 per cent and the Community 
Chests the other half. To codect these figures it was necessary to 
stimulate a rivalry in cities in improving their statistics, much as 
was done by the census in setting up registration states and cities 
for vital statistics. Even birth statistics for the United States as a 
whole did not exist until 1917, and they are none too good even in 


2s Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

26 XXXV (1930), 869-1096; XXXVI (1931), 863-1066; XXXVII (1932) 855-997; 
XXXVIII (1933), 825-940; XX XIX (1934), 729-808; XL (1935), 713-828. 

27 Helen R. Jeter and A. W. McMillen, Registration of Social Statistics for the Year 
1928 (Chicago: Joint Committee of the Association of Community Chests and Councils 
and the Local Community Research Committee of the University of Chicago, 1930). 
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1939. This building-up of statistical series is a big part of trend work 
at its present status. 

It may not be known that the very important uniform crime re- 
ports issued by the United States Department of Justice had a 
similar origin at the University of Chicago. Donald Stone, working 
with the National Association of Chiefs of Police, instituted the 
collection of statistics on crimes known to the police, a service later 
taken over by the Department of Justice. Prior to this time the 
best national indices of crime available were of prisoners in institu- 
tions, which are inadequate measures of crimes committed. 

About this time the Local Community Committee, under the 
leadership of Burgess, perfected a special technique, at some con- 
siderable cost it may be said, for dealing with one problem in trend 
analysis. This technique was that of recording urban data for very 
small area units, now called census tracts, of which there are 935 in 
Chicago. These data could be correlated with other series, could be 
added up to give an adequate sample for, let us say, vital statistics, 
or could be compounded in varying degrees to fit, for instance, the 
political data of precincts. The idea is simple but the practical im- 
portance is very great, especially when it is recalled that economic 
shadings vary from block to block in a city. Since the economic fac- 
tor, as measured, let us say, by rent, is very important, it is highly 
desirable to obtain social data from homogeneous economic areas. 
This census tract amounts to an invention. This invention led to a 
large number of correlations of social data of great value. 

The origin of this invention should be credited to the work of 
Laidlaw in New York City, though Chicago should be given credit 
for its greater development. The data in census-tract form now 
exist for Chicago for 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1934 and will soon be 
available for 1940. Recording statistics by census tracts has now 
spread to a large number of cities and has become a regular practice 
of the United States Bureau of the Census for certain cities. 

One of the uses of census tracts was the assembly of data for larger 
local communities within Chicago. In a great metropolis there are 
cities within cities. Chicago is probably the second largest Polish 
city in the world. Thus many local community studies were pos- 
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sible, and now in 1939 appears Wirth’s Local Community Fact Book.”* 
The device of census tracts has made possible the work of Clifford 
Shaw showing gradients of juvenile delinquency and the significance 
of succession in a given area. Gosnell’s correlation of votes with 
other factors was made possible by the census tracts.*? In further 
consideration of censuses and the initiation of trend series, it should 
be noted that in the 1934 census of Chicago,*° directed not by the 
Bureau of the Census at Washington but by Lang and Newcomb 
of our research staff, there were new questions on mobility and edu- 
cation which are being placed for the first time on the regular decen- 
nial census of 1940 for the whole country. 

The measurement of trends for the purpose of determining nu- 
merically the deviations of the actual data from the trend lines was 
developed, in the main, elsewhere than at Chicago. The use of these 
deviations has been primarily to describe and forecast the business 
cycle and to correlate business cycles with social and political phe- 
nomena. This method is undoubtedly one of the most important 
features of trend research. R. H. Hooker of England had in 1901 
correlated such deviations from the trend lines of foreign trade and 
marriage-rates.* In 1916 Warren M. Persons, of the University of 
Colorado, used the deviations to construct from several series a single 

28 Louis Wirth and Margaret Furez (eds.), Local Community Fact Book, 1938 (Chi- 
cago: Chicago Recreation Commission, 1939). 


29 Harold F. Gosnell, Negro Politicians: The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935); Machine Politics: Chicago Model 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937); ‘‘How Negroes Vote in Chicago,’”’ Na- 
tional Municipal Review, XXII (May, 1933), 238-43; ““The Chicago ‘Black Belt’ as a 
Political Battleground,” American Journal of Sociology, XXTX (November, 1933), 329- 
41; ‘‘An Analysis of the 1932 Presidential Vote in Chicago,’”’ American Political Science 
Review, XXIX (December, 1935), 967-84; Harold F. Gosnell and M. J. Schmidt, 
“‘Factorial and Correlational Analysis of the 1934 Vote in Chicago,”’ Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, XXXI (September, 1936), 507-18; ‘‘Relation of the 
Press to Voting in Chicago,’”’ Journalism Quarterly, XIII (June, 1936), 129-47; “‘Fac- 
torial Analysis of the Relation of the Press to Voting in Chicago,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, VII (November, 1936), 375-85. 


3° Charles S. Newcomb and Richard O. Lang, Census Data of the City of Chicago, 
1934 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 


3G. Udny Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (London: Griffin & Co., 
IQII), p. 201. 
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curve for the business cycle and later, by lagging the deviation, 
correlated it with a forecast curve.” 

There have been a number of business-cycle studies at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but few used this particular technique, though 
it was employed by Ogburn and Jaffe in studying the effect of good 
times and bad times in elections.*’ Stouffer and Lazarsfeld, in their 
monograph on the depression and the family,*4 were restricted large- 
ly to the phase of one cycle, as was R. Clyde White in dealing with 
social work during the depression of the 1930’s.** Similar limitations 
existed for the Cavan-Ranck study of the hundred families during 
the depression of the 1930’s.*° The Burgess-Shanas investigation 
of the effect of depressions on insanity was for only a ten-year 
period.’7 Hauser’s inquiry into the depression influence on births 
and deaths covered a shorter period and was for the purpose of com- 
paring different income classes and racial groups.** The work at 
Chicago has been more concerned, though, with trends than with 
deviations from trends. 

We now come to a most important feature of trend work which 
will concern us for a large part of the remainder of this paper. It is 
the use of the projection of the trend line for prediction purposes. 
Some of the earlier trends were measured by moving averages which 
do not allow extrapolation. But the use of an algebraic equation 
for that purpose does permit it, as is illustrated by the logistic curve 
used by Jeter and Monk to predict the future population of Chi- 


32 ‘Construction of a Business Barometer Based upon Annual Data,’’ American 
Economic Review, VI, No. 4 (December, 1916), 739-60. 

33 William F. Ogburn and A. J. Jaffe, ““Business Conditions in Presidential Years,”’ 
American Political Science Review, XXX, No. 2 (April, 1936), 269-75. 

34 Samuel A. Stouffer and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memorandum on the Family 
in the Depression (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

38 R. Clyde White and Mary K. White, Research Memorandum on the Social Aspects 
of Relief Policies in the Depression (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937). 

36 Ruth Cavan and Katherine Ranck, The Family and the Depression (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

37 Data of this study are in the files of the Social Science Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. See also A. J. Jaffe and Ethel Shanas, ‘“‘Economic Differentials 
in the Probability of Insanity,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (January, 1939), 
534-39- 

38 Philip Hauser, “‘ Differential Fertility, Mortality, and Net Reproduction in Chi- 
cago, 1930” (University of Chicago dissertation, 1938). 
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cago. Such projection has a very large error, becoming greater the 
farther forward the projection is extended. 

The reason for this increasing error is due to the fact that the 
course of a trend line is shaped not only by forces from within the 
data being measured but also by forces coming from without. The 
trend line is thus only a starting-point for prediction, for the various 
forces that bear upon it must also be reckoned. Thus, for instance, 
to extend forward from 1930 the trend line for the percentage mar- 
ried, without considering other factors, would not yield as good an 
estimation as it would if the force of the business cycle were taken 
into the reckoning. Thus the percentage of young persons married 
has been increasing every decade since 1890. The trend is upward. 
Its projection forward to 1940 will show a marked increase in the 
marriage of the young. But, when it is recalled that marriage-rates 
and the business cycle have a correlation of about .7, it seems prob- 
able that the extrapolation of the trend line of marriages through 
the depression years of the 1930’s will mean a prediction of a larger 
percentage married than the census of 1940 will show. Indeed, the 
depression was so severe that there may be a decrease in the per- 
centage of young married in 1940. Furthermore, we know that the 
percentage of young married couples cannot go on increasing in- 
definitely because the age factor will force it to slow up. So the age 
and depression factors, together with the trend line, will give a better 
approximation than the trend line alone. 

Hence there arises a new method in the study of social trends 
(common enough in other research), namely, the correlation of causal 
factors. The work of Burgess and Cottrell, in measuring forty-one 
factors affecting marital happiness, though undertaken with no refer- 
ence to social trends, is nevertheless of value in using trend lines 
of marriage.*® Ogburn and Jaffe accounted for more than 50 per 
cent of the causes as to why one city has more crime than another, 
and this knowledge is of value in working with trends in crime.* 


39 E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 


4° William F. Ogburn and A. J. Jaffe, “‘Factors in the Variation of Crime among 
Cities,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXX, No. 189 (March, 1933), 
12-34. 
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Schultz similarly made precise measures of factors affecting prices 
of a long series of agricultural commodities, which are helpful in 
predicting the price of cotton, wheat, corn, hay, sugar, potatoes, oats, 
barley, rye, and buckwheat. Thus the measurement of correlations 
in social phenomena is of great value in extrapolating trend lines. 

Prediction is what the scientist qua scientist least wants to do. 
It isthe supreme test. He cultivates the habit of suspending his judg- 
ment as long as possible in the hope that he may make his research 
more accurate and test it further. On the other hand, the demand for 
prediction may be considerable, particularly in an age of great 
change, when history does not repeat itself. A changing society tends 
to force the attitude of looking ahead in order to be warned of 
dangers to come and to take advantage of emerging opportunities. 
All businessmen have to practice looking ahead, even if social scien- 
tists do not. Governments are forced to plan, even though it be in 
opposition to the prevailing philosophy of laissez faire. Indeed plan- 
ning is inevitable in an age of change. This being so, the pressure 
on social scientists to contribute to provision as August Comte 
called it, is likely to be great. They will be forced to respond to the 
best of their ability, even though as scientists they will not want 
to do so. 

However, two memorable pioneer studies in prediction have re- 
cently been made. Both are by Burgess. And may I add that 
pioneering is the tradition at this new University, since the days of 
President Harper; if one does not pioneer here, he does not belong, 
as Eugene O’Neill, in The Hairy Ape, phrased it. The first of these 
prediction studies was a long investigation in the violation of parole 
and resulted in the construction of a table of values for different 
character and experience factors of a prisoner for the use of a parole 
board in granting paroles to a particular individual." The informa- 
tion collected about any prisoner being considered could then be 
filled into this table, and the probability of his breaking parole could 
be determined. The method was improved here and there by Vold 
of Minnesota and the Gluecks of Harvard; Sutherland and Redden 


# E. W. Burgess, A. W. Bruce, and A. J. Harno, The Workings of the Indeterminate- 
Sentence Law and the Parole System in Illinois: A Report to Honorable H.G. Clabaugh— 
Chairman of Board of Parole (Chicago: Association for Criminal Justice, 1928). 
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extended the method to predicting embezzlement, but the method 
remains essentially as Burgess and his collaborators developed it. 

The dynamic Burgess then decided to tackle a prediction usually 
considered to be the exclusive right of the fortune-teller, namely, 
the outcome of marriage. It has been said that the mores prevent 
research being done on sex; but this did not deter Burgess. He 
first had to construct an index of marital adjustment, a large under- 
taking itself, which became also the springboard for the work on 
marriage, of Terman of Stanford. Then Burgess with Cottrell corre- 
lated a list of personal characteristics, background factors, and sex 
experiences with his happiness-in-marriage index and was able to 
get a multiple correlation of .61. This does not show so large a per- 
centage of the variance as we would like, but for so difficult an 
undertaking and for a pioneer research it is a distinct success. The 
life-table has long been used as a method of predicting death by the 
very practical business of life insurance, though the life-table is 
based on only the two factors of age and sex. However, it is supple- 
mented in its use by knowledge of death-rates by specific diseases. 
The monumental work of the late Henry Schultz was a study in 
the prediction of prices.* 

Some prediction of practical value may be undertaken, even 
though the data are not statistical and measurable in trend lines. 
The sole reliance on statistical data in predicting is, I think, un- 
satisfactory, as the experience with forecasting business fluctuations 
shows. Unless the correlation of the forecast curve with the busi- 
ness-cycle curve is unity, this must necessarily be so. Now I have 
never known two series of cultural phenomena to have a correlation 
of 1, and I think the theoretical analysis indicates that it will not 
occur. Hence, it is not well to trust mechanically to measurement 
data alone, but it should be supplemented with other knowledge, 
even though it be rot measurement. In this way prediction may 
be improved. 

But some prediction is possible without any measurement at all. 
Thus Thomas Edison at the beginning of the century predicted a 

# Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit. 


43 The Theory and Measurement of Demand (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1938). 
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number of social changes following from the use of a new construc- 
tion material—concrete. The effect of the automobile on railroads 
might have been foreseen, and the influence of short-distance trans- 
portation on the planning of metropolitan regions might yet be 
looked into. The effect on family size and organization of two very 
different inventions, steam power and contraceptives, might also 
have been foreseen. The method is much the same as in statistical 
work; trends are projected forward, and then the modifying influ- 
ence of factors is taken into account. Without statistical measure- 
ment it is difficult, however, to predict the degree and time of 
change. Nonquantitative prediction is nonetheless real and may be 
of great value. 

A little experience in this field has shown the very great impor- 
tance of mechanical invention and discovery in applied science in 
forecasting social changes. Even mechanical invention itself can be 
predicted, as was done successfully by Gilfillan a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago.*4 Since inventions require about twenty-five years to be 
developed from their earliest beginnings, and perhaps a somewhat 
longer time to exert their wide influence over social institutions, it is 
seen that, for those who would outline the changing form of society, 
technology is a good field in which to work. 

These were the ideas back of the volume on Technological Trends 
and National Policy, published in 1937 by the National Resources 
Committee, in which chemists, engineers, physicists, transportation 
specialists, and experts in the field of communication predicted the 
inventions and scientific discoveries in their fields that would have 
great influence during the next quarter of a century. In this same 
volume Ogburn, Gilfillan, Stern, and others were concerned with the 
social effects of inventions. 

Prediction in social science is still crude. Indeed much of it is 
art, not science. Yet it may be that we are witnessing the birth of a 
great movement in social science. Certainly, a changing society is 
the reason why we study social trends, and the scientific study of 
social trends flows logically into predictions of the future. Indeed, 
extrapolation of social trends would seem to be the natural instru- 


44 See S. C. Gilfillan, ‘‘The Prediction of Invention,” in Technological Trends and 
National Policy (New York: National Resources Committee, 1937). 
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ment for making an attack on changing social conditions that are 
ahead. But this type of extrapolation is of little value without a 
knowledge of causal factors. This point is clearly emphasized in the 
great significance of technology for social science. Indeed the mod- 
ern emphasis in the cultural approach to social science is the inter- 
relation of the different parts of culture, evidence of which is the 
usefulness of the phrase “culture pattern.” 

The importance of work on social trends rests in its very great 
usefulness rather than in any intriguing methodological appeals or 
challenging intellectual complexities, though it contains an abun- 
dance of both. Thus the rewards of social-trends work lie in a 
greater knowledge of what changing technology is doing to us and 
to our institutions. The rewards are a greater understanding of in- 
stitutional shifts of function, such as those producing the totalitar- 
ian state. The work here has stressed, owing to anthropological in- 
fluence in contributing the cultural approach, the great value of 
trend studies in the great sectors of culture and of work not based 
upon statistical time series. 

The work on social trends, however, would proceed much better 
if the data, especially in fields other than economics, were more ade- 
quate. If we could have a larger, more scientific personnel working 
at the projection forward of social trends in more fields, with more 
articles in scientific journals, the usefulness of the work would be 
greatly increased. It is not an accident that government and busi- 
ness have sponsored work in social trends. Indeed the immense 
practical value of this work is the confident assurance of its con- 
tinuance. For social science goes forward by the pressure of prob- 
lems of contemporary civilization as well as by pure curiosity un- 
sullied by practical considerations. The relations of the university 
to the outside institutions of business and government is a theme 
of all these meetings and of the work in social science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Perhaps another ten years in the life of this 
building will show a much greater advance in the study of social 
trends and all the rich rewards that it means for our civilization. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CELESTIN CHARLES ALFRED BOUGLE: 1870-1940 


Professor Celestin Bouglé, professor of philosophy and director of the 
Ecole normale supérieure, died in Paris on January 25, 1940. Although 
Professor Bouglé has been identified with the Durkheim school, he has 
been critical of Durkheim on several issues, particularly of the theory of 
the “group mind.” Together with Maurice Halbwachs and the late 
Francois Simiand, Professor Bouglé exerted his influence to develop the 
orientation of French sociology toward research. The more recent results 
of his efforts were reflected in the publications of the Centre de documen- 
tation sociale de |’Ecole normale supérieure. 

Among his important writings are Les Idées égalitaires (1899), La 
Sociologie biologique (1900), Essais sur le régime des castes (1908), Legons 
de sociologie sur l’évolution des valeurs (1922), an English translation of 
which appeared in 1926, Qu’est ce que la sociologie (1925), and Le Bilan de 
la sociologie francaise contemporaine (1935). Professor Bouglé was a con- 
tributor to the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 

Professor Bouglé was an honorary member of the American Sociological 
Society, and was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
Columbia University in 1938 and at the University of Chicago in 1929 at 
the time of the dedication of the University’s Social Science Building. On 
that occasion he was cited as “efficient administrator in L’Ecole normale 
supérieure; distinguished contributor to the development of modern so- 
ciology, especially in its relation to other social sciences; organizer of 
social research in France.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comment on the articles and book reviews appear- 
ing in the Journal. 


MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL STATUS: 


Zeleny in his article on ““Measurement of Social Status” has proposed two 
measures: the “‘social-status ratio” and the “social-status score.’”’ He applies 
the second to a set of data and finds the rank order of the social status of twenty- 
nine persons. However, no use is made of the “social-status ratio,” although it 
is claimed that it is ‘““a mathematical equation . . . . used to indicate the degree 
of status attained by a person in a clearly defined group.” A natural question 
arises as to why the author did not use this other measure, and why he proposes 
two measures at all. It is of some interest to examine these measures in some 
detail. 

Although the author’s footnote 1 is quite ambiguous, apparently the average 
intensity of acceptance, J, is obtained when the “‘acceptances and choices are 
added and divided by the number of persons giving them,” rejections not con - 
sidered. Thus, 


_N+C 
(x) 


where J is the average intensity of acceptances, NV is the number of acceptances, 
C is the number of choices, and P is the number of persons giving acceptances. 
From this definition of J it can be shown that the “‘social-status ratio” (S,) and 
the “‘social-status score” (Ss) are related in the following manner: 


N 
Sp = (Se +R), (2) 


where N and P are as above, T is the total possible acceptances which might be 
received, and R is the number of rejections received. From the knowledge of the 
fact that the “ratio” is not defined in terms of the rejections while the “score” is, 
and as is shown in equation (2), it is evident that a given value of S, does not 
uniquely determine a value of S,. Hence, two individuals having the same 
“score’’ will not necessarily have the same “ratio,’”’ as can be seen in the case of 
persons Nos. 6 and 29 in the author’s Table 1. The converse is also true, as can 
be seen in the case of persons Nos. 1 and 29. 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLV (January, 1940), 576-82. 
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Since the two measures are not related, it is desirable to examine the char- 
acteristics of each one separately. The “ratio” is defined by the author as 


(3) 


Substituting the value of J in equation (1), we have 


N(N + C) 
S, = (4) 


It can be demonstrated that this measure has the limits o and 2. In the extreme 
case, when no person in the group accepts the given individual, N = o, and 
hence, S, = o. At the other extreme, when all the persons in the group both 
accept and choose the given individual, then the following identities must hold: 
N =T,C =T,and P = T. Substituting these values in equation (4), the up- 
per limit of the function is obtained, namely, 2. These limits show the possible 
range of variability of S, and constitute the theoretical answer to the question 
implicit in the author’s statement that “experimental studies with many kinds 
of small groups can show the possible variabilities in social-status ratios.”” An 
objection to this measure is that it does not in any way take into account the 
rejections of the given individual by the group. The author recognizes the im- 
portance of the rejections in the design of the Group Preference Record and then 
apparently discards this information in constructing his ratio. 
Turning to the “social-status score,’ we have Zeleny’s definition 


S,=N+C-R, (5) 


where all the terms are defined as above. It is apparent that the maximum value 
of S, occurs when all the persons of a group both accept and choose a given 
individual. The rejections R become zero, and N = C = T, or, under such con- 
ditions S, = 27. The minimum value of this measure occurs when all the per- 
sons of a group reject a given individual, whence R = T,and N = C = 0, or, S, = 
—T. Thus, the theoretical range of this measure is 37. But 7, it is remembered, 
is the total possible number of persons making acceptances or rejections, being 
one less than the number of persons in the group, since the individual being 
rated does not rate himself. Hence at the maximum point S, = 2 (m — 1), 
where » is the number of persons in the group, and at the minimum point 
S, = —(n — 1). This particular measure has the advantage of including the re- 
jections which are, no doubt, important to the measurement of social status. 
But certain very serious difficulties are apparent, namely: 

1. The limits of this measure are not independent of size of group. That is, 
they are a function of the size of group being dealt with. This is a distinct dis- 
advantage. It means for one thing that the “score” cannot be used in sampling 
problems. For example, consider Zeleny’s data. One could secure the scores 
withinfeach of the six groups, the groups to be considered as samples from the 
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total community of twenty-nine persons. But actually these can never be sam- 
ples from such a population, since in the total community the theoretical range 
of S, is from — 28 to 56, while in the samples of five each, the theoretical range 
is from —4 to 8.2 Hence, at no time can any of the individuals in the samples 
have scores ranging from — 28 to —4 or from 8 to 56, or 72 possible scores out of 
a total of 85 in the parent population will never be secured in the sample. 

2. It may be contended that the author is only interested in the “scores” for 
the total population, since it is only these which he compares in his Table 2. It 
can be shown that the number of different combinations of acceptances, rejec- 
tions, and choices (not including the number of ways each combination can be 
secured) which go to make up a particular score vary in a symmetrical fashion 
about the mean score, when the following necessary conditions are observed: 
(i) N + R must not exceed T, since each person either makes an acceptance, 
a rejection, or is indifferent; and (ii) C must not exceed N, since logically there 
cannot be a choice without an acceptance (see Table 1, person No. 26, who seems 
to give choices without acceptances, an illogical situation). For example, in a 
population of five, the number of different and distinct ways in which the three 
factors can be combined to give each score is shown below. 


-3 01234 5 6 7 8 
No. of combinations 1 I 2 “2.2 £442 % 
This is an unsatisfactory condition, since it is evident that the possibility of 
getting any one score, on the basis of chance alone, depends upon whether the 
score is near the mean or one of the limits. But a more important question can 
be raised as to the equivalence of two scores obtained by different combinations 
of the three factors. For example, a person having two acceptances, no choices, 
and no rejections has a score of 2. Another person having two acceptances, two 
choices, and two rejections also has a score of 2. The first person is mildly ac- 
cepted by two of the five in the group and regarded indifferently by the other 
two. The second person is regarded very highly by two of the group members 
and actively disliked or rejected by the other two. Are these situations equiva- 
lent? Do these persons in fact have the same social status? It would be interest- 
ing to learn whether the author’s experience with this kind of data has lead him 
to any sort of conclusion about this problem. 

In view of what has been said it is perhaps with a certain reserve that we 
accept the author’s plea for the use of these measures in the analysis of social 
status. 


ROBERT DUBIN 
Chicago 


2In samples of five the scores of each individual will be based upon the ratings of 
the other four and not upon the ratings of the other twenty-eight in the population. 
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THE SOCIOMETRY OF MORALE AND THE MEASUREMENT 
OF SOCIAL STATUS 


Professor Zeleny in his two recent articles' purports to measure “morale,” 
defined as “the ‘shared feeling of like’ among the members of a group,” and 
“social status,” defined as ‘‘the degree of acceptance of a person by his associates 
in a particular group.” The author appears to regard “group morale” as the col- 
lective counterpart, expressible as a mean, of individual “social statuses.” 

To take a commonly used term, such as “social status” or “morale,” and to 
define it by algebraic symbols, as Professor Zeleny does, is quite in conformity 
with the current vogue in sociology which calls itself ‘“‘operationalism.”” The 
operationalist does not address himself to the problem of making his definitions 
conform with those generally used. This is well illustrated above, since in the 
general usage “group morale” would be tautological, and “status” is torn loose 
from its usual connotation, here being defined ultimately in terms of “like- 
indifferent-dislike.”’ 

Conceding the arbitrary definition of terms, however, the major peril in 
operationalism—reification—is not so widely taken into account as it is appre- 
ciated. For instance, Professor Zeleny says, “If group morale is related to indi- 
vidual happiness, then perhaps happiness itself can be measured and con- 
trolled.’” If the reader is willing to overlook the non sequitur involved in ‘“‘con- 
trolling happiness,” he is still faced with the problem of choosing between two 
alternatives: (1) If “group morale” is here regarded, as at first seems evident, in 
terms of its usual connotation, he must impute to the author a reification of his 
concepts, the béte noire of operationalism. (2) If ‘group morale” and “happi- 
ness” are to be regarded as operational terms, he must regard the statement as 
an exposition of the obvious, since anyone could “‘operationally”’ define happi- 
ness and proceed to measure it. (Merely let H equal any arbitrarily selected 
mathematical expression whose factors have arbitrarily designated referents and 
perform the indicated operations.) 

The crucial justification and reason for operationalism, we are told by one of 
its most articulate and energetic proponents,; is to be able to learn something 
about processes or relations not otherwise discoverable. The considerations 
raised above and by Mr. Dubin aside, we come finally to the question of what 
Professor Zeleny has discovered that was not obvious before. To the best of this 
writer’s judgment he has shown only that subjects will fill out forms and register 
differential feelings toward other subjects—hardly “man bites dog”’ stuff. 


ROBERT F. WINCH 
Chicago 


“Sociometry of Morale,” American Sociological Review,’’ VI (1939), 799-808; 
“‘Measurement of Social Status,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV (1940), 576-82. 
The definitions appear on the first page of each article. 

2“‘Sociometry of Morale,” op. cit., p. 807. 

3G. A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), 
esp. Part I, pp. 123-26 et passim. 
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REJOINDER 


The discussions of Winch and Dubin explicitly or implicitly support my 
main thesis—that human interactions can be measured and expressed in terms 
of mathematical formulas and ratios. Their discussions are wisely directed at 
certain limitations in the interpretation of the measured interactions. Winch’s 
caution concerning reification should be considered; nevertheless, it is quite 
possible that mutual acceptance is actually correlated with morale otherwise 
defined. Winch apparently overlooked the .70 correlation I had shown between 
the morale quotient and a second criterion of morale.t His statement that the 
term “social status” was “torn from its usual connotation” is an exaggeration. 
Compare my definition of status, “the degree of acceptance of a person by his 
associates in a particular group,”’ with the Park and Burgess definition, ““The 
status and social position of any individual inside any social group is deter- 
mined by his relation to all other members of that group and eventually of all 
other groups,’ I can see little difference. It appears to the writer that the 
operational definition of status (and adjustment) is very similar to that in 
common use. Thus neither of Winch’s criticisms is vital. 

Likewise, Dubin’s remarks in no way weaken the major thesis of my papers. 
In asking why I had not done more with ratios, Dubin was unaware of my 
published study, “‘Sociometry of Morale,” in which I had carried on considerable 
experimental work with ratios. The work with ratios had proved satisfactory, 
and I explored the possibilities of the social-status score in the article on the 
“Measurement of Social Status.” I made no claim that the social-status score 
measured the same thing as the social-status ratio. This was because one 
included rejections and the other did not, as Dubin pointed out. However, I 
think Dubin is right in pointing out that the social-status score has decidedly 
limited value as a means of interpreting the measured interactions. In my 
opinion, thanks to Dubin, the ratio is much to be preferred. It may be possible 
in the future to devise a ratio which will include both “indifferents” and “‘rejec- 
tions” as well as “acceptances.”’ The present trouble is to obtain reliable re- 
jections and different intensities of rejections. On paper this looks easy; in 
experimental work it is very difficult. 

In Table 1 in the article on ‘““Measurement of Social Status” the data for 
person No. 26 was incomplete. I pointed out the incompleteness of the table 
in a footnote. 

Dubin’s query about the equivalence of the same social-status scores ob- 
tained by different combinations of factors is well taken and raises many prob- 
lems. The only suggestion I can make at present is that a sociogram accompany 
each score. This would make the actual situation graphic and show the com- 


* “Sociometry of Morale,” American Sociological Review, December, 1939, pp. 805-6. 

2 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924), p. 36. 

3A recently computed correlation between twenty-seven social-status ratios and 
scores gave r = .276 + .124. 
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plete relationship. It seems to me that the problem could be taken care of 
somewhat better with the use of the ratio which now seems to be the most 
promising means of interpretation. 
Avoiding the danger of reification and disregarding the social-status score, 
I should like to point out what, in my opinion, the two articles have established. 
It was demonstrated, largely experimentally, that the degree of (1) mutual 
acceptance, (2) individual acceptance (social status), and (3) reciprocal indi- 
vidual acceptance (social adjustment) in a group could be measured and ex- 
pressed symbolically with a mathematical formula and ratio. One basic ratio 
underlies all three measurements. When T = the total possible number of ac- 
ceptances, N = the actual number of acceptances; J = the intensity of ac- 
ceptance; and KR stands for MAR (mutual acceptance, perhaps also degree of 
association) or SR (social-status ratio) or SAR (social adjustment ratio), de- 
pending upon which is used, then 
R= ut (basic operational ratio) . (1) 
In practice the writer has used the following formula for calculating intensity 
of acceptance. When C = the number of choices counted as extra units of in- 
tensity of acceptance, 
I= (ratio of intensity of acceptance) . (2) 


4 


Then, substituting the value of J in the basic formula, as I have done in practice 
and as has been suggested by Dubin, we have 
N(N + C) 


TN 


(practical operational formula) . (3) 
The evidence presented indicates that these formulas measure the degree and 
intensity of the following forms of social interaction (when properly applied 
in each case): (1) mutual acceptance (MAR); (2) individual acceptance (SR); 
and (3) reciprocal individual acceptance (SAR). Thus, within defined limits, 
a mathematical expression of three kinds of social position has been established. 
Further experimentation is the only way to test the ultimate validity of these 
formulas and conclusions. 


LESLIE Day ZELENY 
State Teachers College 


St. Cloud, Minnesota 


REVIEW OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Let me thank you for this opportunity to state my protest against the Dr. 
E. B. Reuter review (November, 1939) of Social Problems,‘ by Professors Mur- 
ray and Flynn of Notre Dame University. In a scant two and one-half lines 
the Iowa sociologist dismisses that serious work (the only Catholic social prob- 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLV, 499. 
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lems text and hence important even as an authoritative exposition of the 
Catholic social mind) with the very obviously theological—not sociological— 
dictum that it is merely an “effort to perpetuate archaic beliefs and medieval 
patterns of thought.” Of course, no one at all familiar with the doctor’s views 
is surprised at that sort of critique. In his teaching at the University of Iowa 
he has thought it necessary to remark that only through abandoning Catholic 
philosophy can one hope to become a sociologist. In his work on population 
he has imputed Catholic opposition to contraception to an ecclesiastical lust 
for power. And if one had no other index to his mind than his textbook, The 
Family,? the doctor’s theological bias would still be quite evident. 

Users of The Family will recall that in that book of readings Dr. Reuter 
purports to give “an introduction to a serious study of family life”; the book 
brings together, he tells us, a considerable percentage of the “significant” work 
that has been done. He gives there two readings dealing with the influence of 
the Catholic church upon the family; both are hostile in authorship and tone— 
one the work of Dr. W. G. Sumner, at least an agnostic, the other and more 
objectionable the work of Theodore Schroeder, a Socialist. M-. Schroeder’s 
degree work was done in law and engineering, but Dr. Reute: cites him as 
though he were a competent and responsible social historian. Dr. Reuter then 
makes verification of the anti-Catholic indictments impracticable for what he 
calls ‘‘the occasional student who will wish to trace the source of the statements”’ 
by omitting all documentation; although the original articles, he assures us, 
were ‘rather heavily documented.” A perusal of the original Schroeder article 
will show the injury done to fairness by that omission: the omitted documenta- 
tion includes a mass of cullings from such sources as no self-respecting scholar 
would use; there is not an original source in the lot. 

Dissatisfied with such treatment of the Catholic church, I personally wrote 
Dr. Reuter, listing a dozen or so factual charges for which I asked proof. He 
thought it enough to refer me to the weird documentation of the original 
article, adding that he printed the articles found in his book merely as ‘‘exem- 
plifying various points of view towards the family institution.” This despite 
the fact that both reprints concerned with the Catholic influence on the family 
were hostile, as said, in authorship and tone. 

It was against such instances of theological animus in writings purporting 
to be sociological that the American Catholic Sociological Society in its De- 
cember, 1939, conference made protest. In the conference the opinion was 
widespread that it is difficult for an impartial reader to save both the honesty 
and the scholarship of too many American writers of what purport to be socio- 
logical appraisals of the Catholic religion. Hence such a reader is forced to 
pass on certain American sociologists the judgment passed by the learned 
Dr. Adolph Harnack on the graduates of German universities: that of the 
Catholic church “they know absolutely nothing, and they indulge in its regard 


2 E. B. Reuter and Jessie R. Runner, The Family (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1931). 
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in wholly trivial, vague, and often directly nonsensical notions.” Dr. Bernard 
Iddings Bell, too, may well have had some of our sociologists in mind when he 
wrote, “I have heard more astonishing absurdities about Christianity from grave 
dons in faculty clubs than in any other place where men and women of intelli- 
gence meet together. They were not with malice attacking Christianity. They 
were only talking ignorant nonsense about it.” 

In conclusion, let me ask that there be less animus shown by sociologists 
in references to things Catholic and that readers of the American Journal of 
Sociology be saved further reviews of Catholic books by such men as Dr. Reuter. 

J. E. Coocan, S.J. 
University of Detroit 
REJOINDER 

Professor Coogan’s letter seems to contain only two items relevant to the 
review. It expresses the opinion (1) that the review was too brief inasmuch as 
the book was dismissed “in a scant two and one-half lines’ and (2) that the 
characterization of the book as “an effort to perpetuate archaic beliefs and 
medieval patterns of thought” was ‘‘an obviously theological . . . . dictum.” 

The objections seem to arise out of misunderstanding: the first, from a mis- 
understanding of the function of a critical review; the second, from a misunder- 
standing of the distinction between objective description and personal con- 
viction. The two objections may be met in a single brief statement. 

The volume in question expounds a “Catholic Sociology” which frankly as- 
sumes the “authority of religion,”’ “adheres to Christian principles,” ‘‘includes 
all the basic tenets of religion and morality,” “revolves around fixed values,” has 
the “sound spiritual and ethical values interwoven” within it, and “the remedies 
proposed .... will also be based on and guided by the moral law of the 
Church.” Such being the case, the book is admittedly a propagandistic docu- 
ment, an exposition designed to indoctrinate students in a particular sectarian 
ideology—in ‘‘the old truths which have characterized the teachings of the 
Church and the lives of the Saints in every age.’ As such the book scarcely 
merits the space it received; it calls for no more attention from scholars than 
would a doctrinal report of a board of Methodist bishops, a brochure applying 
the philosophy of the chamber of commerce, an official statement of the Nazi 
doctrine of the Third Reich, or other bodies of rationalizations arising from 
existing statutes and institutional practices. 

To point out that a body of ideology is something to be dissected and ex- 
plained, not something to be used as a valid principle of explanation, is not to 
express a theological bias; it is simply to recognize the difference between ac- 
cepting and expounding a dogma and analyzing and understanding its nature 
and practical utility. To imply, as the closing paragraph of the letter seems to 
do, that bodies of ideology should be examined only by the indoctrinated mem- 
bers is to skate dangerously near the outer rim of absurdity. 

E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


t 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RESEARCH NEWS 


American Y outh Commission.—“What are the effects, if any, upon the 
personality development of Negro youth of their membership in a minority 
group?” This was the problem selected in 1937 by the Commission for a 
special study intended to deal with the status and distinctive factors in the 
experiences of Negro youth. The results of this two-and-a-half-year proj- 
ect are now being made ready for publication in seven printed and three 
mimeographed volumes. 

The first publication going to press early this year, In a Minor Key: 
Negro Youth—a Preface in Story and Fact, is a preliminary volume pre- 
pared by Ira de A. Reid, Atlanta University, assembling the available 
statistical data regarding Negro youth. American Children of Caste, writ- 
ten by Allison Davis, Dillard University, and John Dollard, Yale Uni- 
versity, now ready for publication, is the first of four reports on the field 
research. Bearing the subtitle, “A Study of the Personality Development 
of Negro Youth in the Urban South,” this volume treats the central prob- 
lem of what it means to be born and reared a member of a minority race 
whose status in relation to the majority race has come to be regulated by 
custom, mores, and law. 

In this study the main approach is made through intensive personality 
analyses arrived at by thoroughgoing interviews over an extended period 
of time. Over 200 Negro adolescents were interviewed on relationships 
with white people—the ultimate problem of the study. Of these, 123, 
whose social position was identified, were studied for family and school 
controls upon behavior. Finally, 30 girls and boys between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen were chosen for more intensive study of personality 
development. These were individually interviewed at regular intervals for 
periods of time varying from four to seven months, and pertinent informa- 
tion on each was secured from members of their families, their own friends, 
their schoolteachers, and others. Medicalexaminations and Stanford-Binet 
intelligence tests were given to each. The sample chosen for presentation 
in this report includes both sexes in equal numbers and represents two 
main groups: four youngsters of the lower classes, born to similar condi- 
tions and deprivations, and four of the upper strata, where the main drive 
is for the maintenance or improvement of social status. The forthcoming 
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300-page volume will contain a theoretical analysis of the staff’s method 
of personality analysis, a report on the principal social controls operative 
in the Negro society of New Orleans and Natchez, and the data and 
analysis on eight selected cases. 

Negro Youth at the Crossways: A Study of the Personality Development 
of Negro Youth in the Middle States, by E. Franklin Frazier, Howard Uni- 
versity, is based upon data secured principally from Negro communities 
in Washington, D.C., and Louisville, Kentucky. Against a background 
summary of Negro “border-states culture” drawn from existing reports 
and newly secured community data, the interracial experiences of 268 
Negro young people are analyzed. 

Because of the general orientation of the study, the interview material 
is organized around the chief social institutions of the community. After 
dealing with the ecological pattern of the Negro community in the border 
city and with the questions of stratification, social movements, social 
pathology, and the interracial relations of the Negro community, Dr. 
Frazier then organizes the personality data around youth’s experiences in 
the family, the neighborhood, the school, the church, and employment. 
Following the analysis of interview material Dr. Frazier offers two more 
complete case studies, one of a boy reared in middle-class circumstances 
and one of a girl born to a lower status. The author adds to his own inter- 
pretation of the cases a memorandum prepared by Harry Stack Sullivan, 
psychiatrist. 

Color and Personality: A Study of the Personality Development of Negro 
Youth in Chicago, directed by W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chicago, 
gives special attention to the part played by dark pigmentation and other 
negroid physical characteristics in the social adjustment of youth living 
in a northern metropolis. For the community background, stated both in 
terms of ecology and in terms of social organization, the study draws upon 
the materials resulting from a two-year W.P.A. analysis of the Negro 
community in Chicago, sponsored by Mr. Warner and conducted by Mr. 
Horace Cayton, co-author of Black Workers and the New Unions, of which 
two volumes have just been published (cf. note on University of Chicago). 

With the assistance of Dr. Walter Adams, Mr. Buford Junker, and 
interviewers, Professor Warner next organized the case materials from a 
sample of 407 men and 398 women according to criteria, the relevancy of 
which had been established in the preliminary study. The cases were ar- 
ranged on the basis of sex, place of birth and early childhood, degree of 
negroidness, and social class position in the Chicago Negro community. 
For each subgroup resulting from this classification the question was 
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asked: ‘‘What are the typical patterns of adjustment which characterized 
these Negro youths’ reaction to their minority racial status?” 

Although the Davis-Dollard report and the Warner study are similar in 
their conceptual outline of Negro society and in their combined cultural 
and psychological approach to their interpretation of personality develop- 
ment, the two volumes will tend to supplement rather than to duplicate 
each other. The Warner study stresses the systematic arrangement of in- 
terview materials according to the above-mentioned criteria and in so 
doing presents a new scheme of case analysis. On the other hand, Davis 
and Dollard do not so much attempt to systematize all of their interview 
material under the outline as to give in detail the developmental picture 
of selected individuals. 

Southern Rural Negro Youth, prepared by Charles S. Johnson, Fisk 
University, constitutes the fourth volume. Its findings are based upon 
community, family, neighborhood group, and individual interview ma- 
terial secured through a statistical sampling of six southern rural counties. 
Dr. E. S. Marks, the staff psychologist, prepared an elaborate battery of 
tests designed to yield comparable data regarding intelligence and various 
personality traits. Several of the tests are particularly concerned with 
those social attitudes of Negro youth that are related to matters of color, 
race,and discrimination. The test results were interpreted against the back- 
ground of the community data and through the more personal insights 
revealed in the individual and family case studies. In order to compare 
the experiences of rural youth with those living in the cities, the Johnson 
study also includes, in addition to a tabulation of the two thousand 
rural cases, approximately the same number for youth residing in the 
urban communities where the other research projects were located. 

Besides the four principal reports, four lesser studies have been con- 
ducted in other communities to provide a means of checking the findings of 
the main project. E. Franklin Frazier is writing a brief volume on the 
Harlem community in New York City; J. Howell Atwood has prepared a 
summary about Negro youth in Galesburg, Illinois; Donald Wyatt is 
organizing data on Greensboro, North Carolina; and Joseph A. Pierce, 
through the assistance of the colored division of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Atlanta, Georgia, has assembled data on that community. 

A volume summarizing the findings of the field studies and stating their 
implications for educational and social planning will be written by Robert 
L. Sutherland, associate director of the Commission in charge of the 
studies of Negro youth, and will be ready for publication during the sum- 
mer. 
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American Law Institute——A research report prepared for the Institute 
by Thorsten Sellin, criminologist, University of Pennsylvania, presents 
the findings of a two-year investigation into the crime problem in the 
United States among youth from sixteen to twenty-one and into current 
prison, court, and correctional procedures for handling youth offenders. 
The report is now in the hands of the Committee on Criminal Justice— 
Youth of the Institute, of which William Draper Lewis, director of the 
Institute, is chairman, for final consideration and recommendations for 
whatever changes are found necessary in the field of criminal administra- 
tion. 


University of Chicago.—The first two monographs of a series of studies 
of the Chicago Negro community under the direction of W. Lloyd Warner 
and Horace R. Cayton have been released in mimeographed form. The 
first monograph, by Mary Elaine Ogden, entitled The Chicago Negro 
Community: Statistical Description, presents a compilation of statistical 
data, a description of the various natural areas in the Negro community, 
and a comparison of the Negro community with other districts throughout 
the city. The second volume, entitled Occupational Changes in the Ne- 
gro Community, by Estelle Hill Scott, describes the changing occupa- 
tional structure of the Negro community from 1890-1930. Two other 
monographs to be released later are ‘‘Associations and Churches in the 
Negro Community of Chicago” by St. Claire Drake and “Migration and 
Mobility among Negroes in Chicago” by Elizabeth Dewey Johns. Re- 
quests for monographs, available at one dollar a copy, should be ad- 
dressed to Horace R. Cayton, Good Shepherd Community Center, 5700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 


Division of Research, Work Projects Administration—Tabulations from 
the study of the experiences of urban youth in a depression labor market, 
conducted on a sample basis in seven representative cities, are now being 
completed, and analyses of the basic data are being made. Plans have 
been drawn up for the preparation of separate reports on the following 
subjects: (1) the social and economic characteristics of youth in July, 
1938; (2) the employment experiences of youth; and (3) the relationship 
between vocational training and success in finding employment. It has 
been found that about 95 per cent of the youth who left school subsequent- 
ly entered the labor market and that, of those who were in the labor 
market on July 1, 1939, approximately 20 per cent were unemployed. 


American Council on Education.—The Council has received a grant to 
conduct an exploratory study of the needs of American educational insti- 
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tutions in the present international crisis. Francis J. Brown, New York 
University, editor of the Journal of Educational Sociology, has joined the 
Council staff as a special assistant to work on this problem. 


Judge Baker Guidance Center—The Center has recently published 
Treatment and What Happened Afterward by William Healy and Augusta 
F. Bronner, a study of the later adjustments of four hundred cases treated 
five to eight years ago. 


NOTES 


Social science meetings.—During the Christmas holidays the different 
social science associations held meetings in as widely separated places as 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Chicago. Meeting in Philadelphia, the 
American Economic Association and the American Statistical Association 
report a combined registration of 1,865, and the American Sociological 
Society had an attendance of 566. The American Political Science Associa- 
tion reports 1,235 registrants at its annual meeting in Washington, and the 
American Historical Association had a registration of 1,071. In Chicago 
the American Anthropological Association had a registration of over 200, 
and the American Catholic Sociological Society reports an attendance 
of approximately 450. The present membership of the social science asso- 
ciations which have representations in the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil are as follows: American Anthropological Association, 1,101; American 
Economics Association, 2,966; American Historical Association, 3,532; 
American Political Science Association, 2,442; American Psychological 
Association, 2,738; American Statistical Association, 2,502; and Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, 999. The places chosen for the 1940 annual 
meetings of the associations are as follows: Chicago by the American 
Political Science Association, the American Statistical Association, and 
the American Sociological Society; New Orleans by the American 
Economics Association. 


American Sociological Society—The outstanding emphasis of the an- 
nual meeting was on the subject of social disorganization. This theme 
was effectively presented by Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, in 
his presidential address on ‘““The White Collar Criminal,” in which he 
analyzed crime in its cultural context in American society. The concept of 
social disorganization was further treated in its ideological aspects by 
Louis Wirth, University of Chicago; in its historical emergence by Floyd 
N. House, University of Virginia; and in its institutional forms by J. F. 
Cuber, Kent State University. Other divisional and sectional meetings 
treated of rural population increase and social disorganization; the dis- 
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organization and reorganization of community life; governmental pro- 
grams in the field of labor relations; patterns of political control and inter- 
national organization; ecological and socia) psychological studies of men- 
tal disorder; and religion and social organization. 

Interesting demonstrations of new methods of planning meetings were 
provided by the section on criminology, Donald Taft, University of II- 
linois, chairman, where papers were sent to discussants in advance, and by 
the section on educational sociology, Francis J. Brown, New York Univer- 
sity, chairman, where papers on teaching sociology in college by Read Bain, 
Miami University, and Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State University, were 
printed in advance of the meeting in the Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Interest in the 1940 census was emphasized by a census-tract conference 
under the chairmanship of H. W. Green, Cleveland Health Counsel, which 
discussed the 1940 census schedule, housing-data schedule, and table 
forms of data by census tracts for census-tract cities, and a joint meeting 
of the section on social statistics with the American Statistical Association 
on statistics of family composition and type of household by Barkev 
Sanders, Social Security Board, and Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of the 
Census. 

Unusual interest in the business meeting centered about the proposi- 
tion to reorganize the Society by establishing a new grade of members to 
be known as “‘fellows,”’ with annual dues of $10 and with representatives 
of regional societies upon the executive committee of the Society. A dis- 
cussion of this plan is to continue through the pages of the American 
Sociological Review before a mail ballot is taken in the autumn. 

The officers of the American Sociological Society for the year 1940 
president, Robert M. MaclIver, Columbia University; first vice-president 
Stuart A. Queen, Washington University; second vice-president, James 
H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania; secretary-treasurer, Harold A. 
Phelps, University of Pittsburgh; elected members of the executive board, 
J. K. Folsom, Vassar College, and Robert S. Lynd, Columbia University; 
editor, Read Bain, Miami University; and assistant editors, Donald 
Young, University of Pennsylvania, and Pauline V. Young, University of 
Southern California. 


American Statistical A ssociation.—The high point of the meeting of the 
Association was the centenary celebration program with presidential ad- 
dress by Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University, and papers by 
Albert L. Dunn, Bureau of the Census, on ‘‘Census—Past and Future,” 
W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, on “Recent Statistical Trends,” 
and Joseph S. Davis, Stanford University, on ‘““The Next Hundred Years 
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of the American Statistical Association.” Other meetings of the Associa- 
tion were upon statistical studies of business cycles, lag effects in statistics 
and economics, the role of consumer-financing in the economic organiza- 
tion, analysis of the annual prison report, problems of building costs, 
preserving competition versus regulating monopoly, financing and mar- 
keting a residential building, problems and progress in the study of statis- 
tics, unemployment compensation, contributions, benefits and reserva- 
tions, health security progress, employment, wages, and the cost of living; 
effects of the war on American business; and a session on public sentiment 
with papers by Elmo Roper, New York City, Hadley Cantril, Princeton 
University, and Herbert H. Marks, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The final meeting of the session was, as usual, devoted to forecasts 
for the year 1940. Leonard P. Ayers, Cleveland Trust Company, pre- 
dicted an increase in the national income of two billion dollars, in spite of a 
moderate and considerable downward trend of industrial production from 
the present level. Lionel D. Edie saw no basis for painting a very alarming 
picture of the decline and pointed to bright spots in the war industries. 
James F. Hughes, Smith Barney and Company, expected the first six 
months of 1940 to be better than the last six months of 1939, but feared 
that 1940 might end in a depression. 


Rural Sociological Society.—The society held its annual meeting in 
Philadelphia during the holidays. At the first of two joint sessions with 
the American Farm Economics Association, M. L. Wilson, Department of 
Agriculture, presented a paper on the problem of poverty in agriculture, 
and, at the second joint session, discussion was held on farm labor in a 


‘control-conscious world. Other sessions of the society centered upon ques- 


tions of social security for farm people, the theory of human conservation, 
and action programs for the conservation of rural life and culture. One 
period was given over to round tables and committee reports in the fields 
of extension, research, teaching, and welfare activities and programs. 
The following officers were elected for the current year: president, John 
H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; vice-president, Charles E. Lively, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; secretary-treasurer, T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State 
University; other members of the executive committee, Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky, and Carl C. Taylor, Department of 
Agriculture. 


American Historical Assoctation.—Of unusual interest to sociologists 
was the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Association held in Washing- 
ton, December 28-30, in the session on the technique of cultural analysis. 
Papers were delivered by Geoffrey Gorer, Yale University, on “The Con- 
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cept of Culture and Group Ethos,” and Helen M. Lynd, Sarah Lawrence 
College, on ““The Concept of Culture as a Tool for the Study of History.” 
The industrial city was discussed by Leon S. Marshall, Westminster Col- 
lege, and Ralph E. Turner, Social Security Board. The session on popula- 
tion studies in history included papers by Frank Lorimer, American Uni- 
versity, on the “Historical Context of Population Study” and Rupert 
Vance, University of North Carolina, on the “Population Factor in the 
South.”” Other sessions were given over to the study of American local 
history, agriculture, and democracy, liberalism, cultural patterns in mod- 
ern European history, neglected sources of social history, cultural conflict, 
American industrial relations, international relations, and what docu- 
ments do not tell concerning the war in Europe and American policy. 


American Political Science Association—In its thirty-fifth annual 
meeting the Association held two types of simultaneous sessions. The sec- 
tional meetings were designed to present the latest developments in each 
of the major fields recognized as constituting the study of political science. 
Eight such sections met simultaneously for two sessions in the fields of 
political parties and public opinion, international relations, the state and 
the individual, governmental research, public administration, state and 
local government, teaching of the social sciences in the high schools, and 
comparative government. Formal papers were read by recognized author- 
ities, and comments were offered both by selected discussion leaders and 
from the floor. Eleven round-table sessions were organized which had no 
formal papers or speeches but which were opened in each instance by per- 
sons especially invited because of their interest in and competence to 
handle a given topic. Outstanding addresses at luncheon and dinner meet- 
ings were “Administration, Foundation of Government,’’ by Charles A. 
Beard, Columbia University, ‘‘Emerging Problems in Public Administra- 
tion,” by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, ‘““The Maintenance 
of Free Trade within the Borders of the United States,” by Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney-General, and ‘“‘The Need for Historical Per- 
spective in Politics,” by T. V. Smith, University of Chicago. 


American Anthropological Association.—The annual meeting was held 
at the University of Chicago, December 27-30, under the presidency of 
Diamond Jenness, Canadian government anthropologist. Of direct 
sociological interest were the two symposiums on “Present Status of 
Social Anthropology” and ‘‘Method and Theory in Ethnology.” In his 
paper on “The Nature of Social Anthropology,” Robert Redfield, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, distinguished social anthropology from other social 
sciences by its greater use of general hypotheses and formal concepts 
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designed to facilitate discovery of the general properties of society and 
culture rather than mere historical fact. C. M. Arensberg, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and W. Lloyd Warner, University of Chi- 
cago, read papers on ‘‘Social Anthropology and the Methods of Studying 
a Social Group” and ‘“‘The Present Condition of Studies of the Individual 
in Relation to Society,” carrying this theme farther by discussing par- 
ticular hypotheses and objectives. M. J. Herskovits, Northwestern 
University, in his article on ‘““The Present Condition of Studies of Ac- 
culturation” pleaded for a greater interest in the study of actual current 
acculturation resulting from contacts between various native cultures and 
between natives and European. 

“The Present Status of Evolution in Social Anthropology” and “The 
Evolutionary Approach” were the topics presented by Alexander Lesser, 
Brooklyn College, and L. A. White, University of Michigan, who in- 
sisted upon the usefulness of the concept of evolution in describing the 
development of culture, due account being taken of the earlier error of 
using this concept as an explanation of all things. Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Yale University, restated his principle in ‘The Functional Approach” 
that individual items of culture are best understood in terms of their 
relations to the total social system of which they are a part rather than in 
terms of their historical origin. In “The Psychoanalytical Approach” 
A. Kardiner, New York City, reported on some studies carried out in 
connection with Ralph Linton, Columbia University, in which an attempt 


was made to relate cultural changes to changes in the basic personality 
complexes. 


The American Catholic Sociological Society —The second annual con- 
ference of the association was held in Chicago, December 27-28. Sessions 
were held on the following subjects: social-economic problems, problems 
of adjustment, the family, labor problems, rural sociology, sociology and 
social action, sociology and social origins. Sectional meetings were held on 
sociology and social work, high-school sociology, college sociology, social 
theory, and criminology. In addition there were a student session and a 
banquet meeting at which the Reverend Raymond C. Murray, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, gave the presidential address. 


The Pacific Sociological Society—The Society held its eleventh annual 
meeting at the State College of Washington and the University of Idaho, 


December 27-29. Two sessions were held with the Pacific Coast Economic 
Association. 
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Papers were: “The Radio as a Social Institution,’ Martin H. Neu- 
meyer, University of Southern California; ‘Sociological Analysis of the 
Concept of News,” Carl F. Reuss, State College of Washington; “Certain 
Psychological Processes in the Life-History of Welfare Agencies,” S. H. 
Jameson, University of Oregon; ‘‘Political Movements in the State of 
Minnesota,”’ Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington; “Emile Durk- 
heim’s Contributions to the Problems of Social Control,’ John M. 
Foskett, University of Idaho; ‘““Democratic Ideologies in the Sociology of 
Ward and Cooley,” Elton Guthrie, University of Washington; “The So- 
ciology of War,’’ George M. Day, Occidental College; ‘“Voting Character- 
istics of American-Born Japanese,” Forrest LaViolette, University of 
Washington; ‘‘The Mennonites of Yamhill County,” William C. Smith, 
Linfield College; ‘Capital Punishment,” R. H. Dann, Oregon State Col- 
lege; ‘Occupational Structure and the Relationship between Jews and 
Non-Jews in Detroit,” Henry Meyer, State College of Washington; 
“Teaching Sociology in Our Secondary Schools,’’ Duane Robinson, Whit- 
man College; ‘‘Migratory Farm Labor,” Paul H. Landis, State College of 
Washington. Papers will be published in the Proceedings of the Pacific 
Sociological Society. 

Officers elected for the year 1940 are: president, Martin H. Neumeyer, 
University of Southern California; vice-presidents, Glen Carlson, Univer- 
sity of Redlands, J. V. Berreman, Stanford University, and Robert H. 
Dann, Oregon State College; secretary-treasurer, Paul H. Landis, State 
College of Washington; and members of the advisory council, William C. 
Smith, Linfield College, and Glenn E. Hoover, Mills College. 


District of Columbia Sociological Society.—Officers for the current year 
are: president, Irene B. Taeuber, Princeton University; vice-president, 
Harold F. Dorn, United States Public Health Service; secretary-treasurer, 
Andrew J. Kress, Georgetown University. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee are Richard O. Lang, Bureau of the Census; T. J. Woofter, 
Jr., Farm Security Administration; and Bennett Mead, Bureau of Pris- 
ons. Speakers at recent monthly meetings have been Kimball Young, 
Division of Farm Population; Calvert L. Dedrick, Bureau of the Census; 
and E. Franklin Frazier, Howard University 


International Congress of Sociology.—Dimitrie Gusti, president of the 
Congress, urges American sociologists to submit papers to be read at the 
next congress. The American representation is much smaller than that 
of European countries. Papers should be received by March 31 and will 
be printed according to their subject matter in one of the five series of 
the proceedings of the Congress: village, city, village and city, methodol- 
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ogy, and research possibilities and teaching of the social sciences. Papers 
should be addressed to Professor Gusti, 6, Piata Romana, Palatul Aca- 
demiei Comerciale, Bucharest III, Rumania. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—The section on 
“Social and Economic Sciences”’ of the Association held one session on the 
effects of science on human beings, with the following papers: “Biological 
Effects,” Alan Gregg, Rockefeller Foundation; “Social Effects,’”’ Isaiah 
Bowman, Johns Hopkins University; and “Cultural Effects,’’ Lawrence 
K. Frank, New York City. Two significant papers given at general ses- 
sions were ‘“‘The Public Relations of Science,” by Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Columbia University, retiring president of the Association, and “Science, 
War, and Reconstruction,” by Julian S. Huxley. 


White House Conference on Children in a Democracy.—At its final 
meeting in Washington, January 18-20, the Conference adopted with 
few alterations the general report as drafted by the committee of experts 
headed by Homer Folks, New York State Charities Aid. Among the chief 
recommendations were a demand for immediate ratification of the federal 
child labor amendment; assistance to boys and girls in work projects to 
include those on parole from reformatories or on probation; opening of 
membership rolls of the C.C.C. which have been closed to such youths; 
adoption by the federal government of a policy of continuing and flexible 
work programs; co-operation of state and local government to provide 
work for parents among the needy unemployed; improving family 
dwellings and the housing situation; practical steps to make available 
better religious instruction for all children; realignment of school units 
to assure the best possible education for all children and a fair method of 
assessing taxes for education; proper supervision of health and extension 
of facilities for medical care and protection with emphasis on maternal 
and infant care. In its summary of the recommendations made, which 
will be incorporated into a program of action for the next ten years, the 
Conference stated that it had no misgivings about this nation’s “capacity 
to face unpleasant facts, its will to take on new responsibilities, and its 
readiness to accept great burdens.” 


The National Conference on Family Relations —The Conference held its 
second annual meeting in Philadelphia, December 26-27. The program 
was organized around the central topic, ‘“The Role and Functions of the 
Family in a Democracy,” with papers by Adolf Meyer, Johns Hopkins 
University, president of the Conference; Sidney Goldstein, New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Famiiy; Una Bernard Sait, Clare- 
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mont College; Carle C. Zimmerman, Harvard University; Lawrence K. 
Frank, New York City; Max Rheinstein, University of Chicago Law 
School; Karen Horney, New York City; Carl G. Hartman, Johns Hopkins 
University; and William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. The subject 
and chairmen of the meetings of the Conference committees, which held 
two sessions each, were “Economic Basis of Family Life,’’ William Hod- 
son, New York City Commissioner of Public Welfare; “Education for 
Marriage and Family Living,” Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina; ‘‘Eugenics and the Family,” Frederick Osborn, American 
Eugenics Society; ‘“Marriage and Family Counselling,” Mrs. Stuart 
Mudd, Marriage Counsel, Philadelphia; “Marriage and Family Law and 
Its Administration,” Max Rheinstein; ‘““Marriage and Family Research,” 
Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; and ‘“Youth and Its Problems,” Oliver 
M. Butterfield, New York City. The officers elected for 1940 were: presi- 
dent, Adolf Meyer; vice-president, E. R. Groves; and secretary, Ernest W. 
Burgess. 


Birth Control Federation of America.—The annual meeting was held 
January 23-25 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. Among the par- 
ticipants in a discussion of “‘Race-building in a Democracy” were Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Child Study Association, Frederick Osborn, American 
Museum of Natural History, Karl Menninger, Topeka, Kansas, and 
Henry P. Fairchild, New York University. 


Ecological Society of America.—A symposium on the Human Situation, 
with Charles C. Adams, New York State Museum, chairman, included 
papers on ‘“‘The Relation of Plant Ecology to Human Ecology,”’ Homer L. 
Shantz, United States Department of Agriculture; ‘The Relation of 
Geography to Human Ecology,”’ C. W. Thornthwaite, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; ‘““The Relation of Regional Planning to Ecol- 
ogy,”’ Benton MacKaye, United States Department of Agriculture; ‘““Hu- 
man Society and Human Ecology,” Robert E. Park, University of Chica- 
go,and A. B. Hollingshead, Indiana University ; and “Ecology and the Inte- 
gration of the Sciences,” E. C. Lindeman, New York Schoolof Social Work. 


American Documentation Institute-——The Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning, President James B. Conant, Harvard University, chairman, 
has made a grant to cover the cost of making a microfilm master negative 
of sets of volumes of scientific and learned journals, which enables the 
Biblioform Service to supply microfilm copies at the positive copy cost, 
namely, one cent per page for odd volumes or one-half cent per page for 
journals available in ten or more consecutive volumes. Further informa- 
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tion may be obtained by writing the Institute, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—Under the direc 
tion of Hubert Herring, a mid-winter institute was held in Mexico City, 
February 7—24, which included lectures on arts, economics, and current de- 
velopments in Mexico and several trips to provincial villages and towns. 

The fifteenth annual seminar in Mexico is scheduled to be held July 
5-25, and the Committee’s second institute on Inter-American affairs will 
be held in Argentine and Brazil during the coming summer. For further 
information write Hubert Herring, director, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Field courses in American social problems.—In an attempt to vivify 
classroom teaching of the social sciences, The Open Road will offer during 
the coming summer five field courses in teacher education on the graduate 
level, which aim to acquaint Americans with the lives and problems of 
the population of their country. Summer courses have been worked out 
with the following institutions: a sociological field course in southern 
conditions, Teachers College, Columbia University; a workshop in social 
and economic factors influencing education in New England, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University; problems of American youth 
as exemplified in certain urban and rural communities of the Middle 
West, School of Education, Northwestern University; life-problems on 
the Great Plains and in the Rocky Mountain area, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education; and field seminar in the sociology of the Tennessee 
Valley region, School of Education, New York University. Enrolment 
is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen qualified students. 
Fees are based on actual costs in the field. Inquiries may be addressed 
to the institutions or to The Open Road, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City. 


Le Play House.—Since the outbreak of war Le Play House, 35 Gordon 
Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1, London, has been closed. A wartime center 
has been established at Le Play House, Albert Road, Malvern. Until 
further notice all communications for the Institute of Sociology, for the 
Le Play House Press (including the editorial and publishing departments 
of the Sociological Review), and for other organizations associated with 
Le Play House, Bloomsbury, should be sent to the Malvern address. 

The Institute of Sociology is offering a prize of £100 for an essay on 
the following subject: (1) a critical account of contributions to the socio- 
logical and psychological study of propaganda and of its effects and (2) 
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an attempt to frame hypotheses relating to propaganda and suggestions 
for further investigations to test the validity of these hypotheses and 
their practical value. No limit on the length of essays submitted has been 
fixed, but writers should bear in mind the advantages of a condensed 
treatment with the possibility of publication in view. Essays should be 
typewritten, and they should be sent by registered mail to reach the 
Institute of Sociology not later than July 31, 1940. Envelopes should be 
marked ‘Prize Essay.”’ For further information address the general 
secretary, Institute of Sociology, Le Play House, Albert Road, Malvern. 


Osborne Association—Austin H. MacCormick, formerly New York 
City Correction Commissioner, has been appointed executive director of 
the Association. 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Arthur H. Ham, vice-president and execu- 
tive officer of the Provident Loan Society of New York, has been elected a 
trustee for a term of three years. 


Columbia University.—Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., historian, is engaged in 
the preparation for publication of the original records of Brook Farm and 
wishes to solicit the aid of librarians, scholars, and collectors in locating 
manuscripts that may not have come to his attention, particularly letters 
written from Brook Farm or diaries kept by members of the community. 
Any material addressed to Dr. Bestor (Box 386, Teachers College) will be 
promptly returned by registered mail and full acknowledgment will be 
made in the published volume. 


Cornell University —Ralph Linton, Columbia University, delivered a 
public lecture on November 6 on “Culture and Personality.” 


Fordham University——The third annual congress sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and held January 27-29 was de- 
voted to the theme “Labor Law: An Instrument for Social Peace and 
Progress.” 


Harvard University.—During the summer session Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
University of Minnesota, will offer courses in introductory sociology and 
social psychology. 


Howard University—Kelly Miller, former dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and professor emeritus of sociology, died December 29 at the 
age of seventy-six. Professor Miller graduated from Howard University 
in 1886 and received the A.M. and LL.D. degrees from the university in 
1go1 and 1903. Among his works are Race Adjustment (1908) and Out of 
the House of Bondage (1914). 
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Harry J. Walker, who taught at Fisk University from 1932 to 1937 
and did graduate work at the University of Chicago from 1937 to 1939, 
has been appointed instructor in sociology. 


University of Illinois.—Florian Znaniecki, recently of the University of 
Poznan, Poland, and co-author with W. I. Thomas of The Polish Peasant 


in Europe and America, is visiting professor of sociology for the second 
semester. 


Louisiana State University —Harper and Brothers has published The 
Sociology of Rural Life by T. Lynn Smith. 


University of Michigan.—Max S. Handman, economist, sociologist, and 
authority on economic phases of Latin-American problems, died Decem- 
ber 26 at the age of fifty-four. Professor Handman came to the United 
States from Rumania in 1903, received the A.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in 1907 and the Ph.D. degree from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1917. His academic career included appointments in sociology at 
the University of Chicago, University of Missouri, and the University of 
Texas, and in economics at the University of Texas and the University of 
Michigan. He served on numerous research and study committees, in- 
cluding the United States inquiry on terms of peace in 1918, and made a 
report on “Nationality and Delinquency: The Mexican in Texas” for the 
National Commission on Law Observations and Enforcement. Several 


years ago King Carol conferred upon him knighthood in the Decorated 
Order of Cultural Merit. 


New York University —Modern Age Books has published Economics in 
the Million by Henry Pratt Fairchild. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College—The American Book Com- 
pany has published Students’ Manual for Introductory Sociology by Charles 
E. Howell and Paul Meadows, which follows the outline of Young’s 


Introductory Sociology and aims to clarify concepts and to suggest projects 
and experiments. 


Queens College.—Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin, who is on 
a leave of absence this year, in special research for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been appointed professor of sociology. 
George Simpson, Office of Radio Research, Princeton University, has 
been appointed instructor of sociology for the current semester. 


Temple University—An outlined study of the university’s joint course 
on marriage and family relationship by J. Stewart Burgess has just been 
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published in mimeographed form. It contains an analysis of this joint 
undertaking by five departments, the history and development of the 
course, outlines of lectures, and students’ reactions. Also included is a 
brief description of seventy-three courses given in the American colleges, 
an extensive bibliography, and a classified list of students’ questions. A 
copy may be secured at cost for seventy cents from J. S. Burgess, Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 


University of Toronto.—Under the sponsorship of the departments of 
political economy and social science, a series of weekly lectures in so- 
ciology has just been finished. Among those participating were Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago, Robert M. Maclver, Columbia University, 
Talcott Parsons, Harvard University, C. A. Dawson, Magill University, 
and C. W. M. Hart, University of Toronto. 


Vanderbilt University —McGraw-Hill Book Company has published 
Criminal Behavior by Walter C. Reckless. 


University of Washington.—William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, 
will offer courses during the summer session on ‘“Technology and Social 
Change,” ‘Future Social Trends,” and a graduate seminar on “‘Methods 
and Quantitative Sociology.” In addition he is to speak before the Fifth 
Annual Institute of Government, sponsored by the bureau of govern- 
mental research of the department of political science, the latter part of 
July and before the northwest resources and education workshop of the 
department of education there. 


PERSONAL 


Karl Mannheim, lecturer in sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and formerly professor of sociology at the University of Frankfurt- 
am-Main, arrives in the United States this month and will be available 
for lectures. Professor Mannheim is the author of many books, the best 
known of which are Jdeology and Utopia and Man and Society. Further 
information regarding Professor Mannheim’s lectures may be secured 
from Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. 


At a dinner in Washington, December 1, arranged by the Smithsonian 
Institution, the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and the Scientific Monthly, Julian S. Huxley delivered an address upon 
lessons which social science can learn from natural science. 


The University of Pennsylvania Press has recently published Tangier 
Island, a study of an isolated group, by S. Warren Hall ITI. 


i 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Foundations of Sociology. By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1939. Pp. 556. $3.50. 

I am in complete agreement with Professor Lundberg in that the most 
important need of contemporary sociology is a clarification of its referential 
principles and methods. Lundberg’s book is devoted to this problem and 
aims to present an “explicit statement of the postulates from which con- 
temporary social science proceeds or of the logic by which generalizations 
in these sciences are derived” (p. vii). For this reason the book deserves 
our attention. It merits it doubly for attacking the task from a definite 
standpoint and with a definite method. His thesis is that sociology must 
be built along the lines of physics and the exact sciences and must follow 
their method. If it does so, the result will be an elevation of sociology to 
the level of the exact sciences, with a ‘‘corresponding reward in our power 
of control.” In brief, regardless of my subsequent criticism, the book is a 
valiant effort to attack one of the most difficult problems of any science 
without dodging it. As such it teaches us by either its success or its failure. 
In either case it contributes to our knowledge; therefore it is to be wel- 
comed heartily. 

If now we ask: How well does the author succeed in his task? How 
consistently throughout his work does he carry his profession du foi of an 
enthusiastic partisan of sociology built along the lines of the physico- 
chemical sciences? How convincingly does he demonstrate the fruitful- 
ness of such a method and the scientific superiority of such a sociology? 
The answer is in the negative: the book contributes mainly through the 
failure and not through a successful solution of these problems. It dem- 
onstrates, first, that the intended approach is not and cannot be carried 
through consistently ; second, that it is largely fruitless and gives a ‘‘mess”’ 
instead of a scientific sociology. 

Lundberg’s failure to carry through his profession du foi is demon- 
strated in many ways; first, in an inadequate knowledge and distortion of 
the main principles of mechanics, physics, mathematics, and other natural 
sciences. For instance, his notion of equilibrium (pp. 208 ff.) has hardly 
anything in common with either D’Alembert’s, Lagrange’s, Hoff’s, Le 
Chatelier’s, Ostwald’s, or W. Gibbs’s, or any other concept of equilibrium 
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in mechanics, physics, or chemistry. It is something bizarre, reminding 
one of the Aristotelian notion of the tendency of the heavy bodies to fall 
down and of the light bodies to go up—a humorous situation for an 
author who declares Aristotle antiquated. Lundberg’s definitions of time, 
space, velocity, motion, force, and energy are again different from the 
clear and excellent definitions of these given in any rational mechanics 
(see chap. iv et passim). His conception of a “‘system”’ again has little in 
common with W. Gibbs’s precise definition of a physicochemical system. 
Lundberg’s statements about the nature of mathematical propositions are 
hardly shared by any prominent mathematicians from Poincaré up to 
Birkhoff. Lundberg’s crudest ‘‘electron-proton’’ ontological metaphysics 
certainly deviates enormously from the metaphysics of R. Avenarius, 
E. Mach, H. Poincaré, Duhem, Pearson, M. Planck, and practically any 
prominent methodologist of the natural sciences of the end of the nine- 
teenth and of the twentieth centuries. In brief, what Lundberg claims to 
be the concepts and methods of the exact sciences is not their concepts and 
methods at all. They are but Lundbergian homemade distortions of these. 
For this reason only, if sociology follows the Lundbergian recommenda- 
tions it cannot become an exact science or even more exact than it is now. 
Second, the failure discussed manifests itself further in a remarkable 
inconsistency of the author. At the beginning of almost each chapter he 
parades as /’enfant terrible of the “‘old-fashioned”’ sociology who condemns 
it in toto and proclaims his intention to build sociology on the same prin- 
ciples and methods on which mechanics and physics are built: to derive 
it from time-space-force-motion and other referential principles of these 
disciplines. When, however, one follows what “‘operationally’’ Lundberg 
does in the constructive part of each of these chapters, one is surprised at 
the remarkable traditionalism of the author: instead of being a revolu- 
tionary, he shows himself such a good Rotarian in sociology that even a 
Dies’ committee in sociology cannot doubt his old-fashioned traditional- 
n and patriotism? All the old-fashioned concepts, principles, classifica- 
tions, and categories condemned in the opening pages of the chapters are 
honorably reinstated, without practically the slightest innovation what- 
soever (see chaps. v—vili ef passim). Under the revolutionary heading 
“Mechanisms of Behavior’’ one finds the familiar old-fashioned “‘tro- 
pisms, reflexes, habits, folkways, customs, traditions, mores, institutions.” 
So also in other chapters. Such inconsistency and failure to carry through 
the proclaimed principles are certainly instructive. 
» The same inconsistency is shown in many other forms. Lundberg de- 
clares himself a pure empiricist. In his book, however, there is hardly any 
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important proposition backed by relevant facts or by any empirical in- 
vestigation of such facts. Most of the propositions turn out to be purely 
speculative armchair philosophy. Although unlimited quantitativism is 
proclaimed loudly, hardly any quantitative data or propositions are given 
in the whole book. Behaviorism and operationalism are pompously mani- 
festoed; but little, if anything, of these is found in the whole work. ‘“The 
non-ethical nature of science’’ is reiterated, but a series of good sermons is 
preached throughout the book. Semantic liberation of thought is con- 
sistently mutilated by the most unlimited tyranny of words. 

This brings us to the next shortcoming of the book: its poor logic 
dominated indeed by words (as is the case with almost all the semantic 
liberators from the tyranny of words). In the first chapters of his book 
the author berates the obsolete character of Aristotelian logic (or what he 
thinks is Aristotelian logic) and makes a firm stand for the new, non- 
Aristotelian logic exemplified by such “great logicians” as Stuart Chase, 
Korzybski, and Co., and by some of the partisans of symbolic logic. 
How good his ‘‘new logic” is can be seen from a few examples. Being a 
duly registered behaviorist he naturally finds such a term as “fear’’ repre- 
hensible, and he wants to replace it by a more scientific—“‘operational 
and behavioristic’’—definition. So the behavior of paper flying before the 
wind and of a man fleeing in fear from a pursuing crowd are defined as the 
“behavior of an object of specificied characteristics reacting to stimulus 
of specified characteristics within the specified field of force’ (pp. 12-14). 
Does it not sound scientific? No, it does not. One word “fear” gives to all 
of us a much better, fuller, and more precise knowledge of the phe- 
nomenon designated by the term than the whole ‘“‘deaf-mute”’ definition 
given above. If one did not know that the author was talking of fear, one 
never could guess it or the behavior of the man fleeing in fear from this 
perfectly empty definition.*Another example: On the one hand, Professor 
Lundberg states, “‘All assertions about the ultimate ‘reality,’ ‘nature,’ 
‘essence,’ or ‘being’ of ‘things’ or ‘objects’ are unverifiable hypotheses, 
and hence outside the sphere of science”’ (p. 9). On the other hand, on the 
same page he postulates “the responses of organisms-in-environment,”’ 
“the external world,” “symbols,” that all phenomena of scientific con- 
cern consist of energy transformations within the physical cosmos, and 
that ‘‘the structure of matter (and of behavior) is a function of its electron- 
proton configuration” (pp. 203-4). So with one hand Lundberg expels all 
“things,” “objects,” “essence,” “nature,” “reality”; with the other he at 
once reintroduces “‘electron-proton” (is it not a “thing,” “object,” or 
some kind of “reality’’?), “matter,” “organism,” “‘responses,”’ “‘symbol,”’ 
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and a great deal more: practically everything and any kind of reality and 
objects dealt with by philosophers, sociologists, and psychologists. He 
banishes “‘mind,” “thought,” “feeling,” etc.; and he makes “symbol” and 
“symbolic response,” “‘symbolic adjustment” to “symbolic stimuli,” the 
fundamental terms in all his discussion. He seems to think that symbol is 
something more“‘operational’’and “behavioristic’”’ than “meaning” without 
which, as a matter of fact, the term “symbol” cannot have any meaning. 
» On pages 203 and 204 he states that energy and its transformations are 
what all phenomena, all motions and changes, consist of. On page 205 he 
asserts that “energy is not an entity, or an attribute of substance, but a 
name for the amounts of changes in relationships.” These two statements 
are hardly reconcilable. When further I put operationally this second 
definition of energy into his statement, “the conversion of energy into 
human behavior takes place through the well-known metabolic process of 
combustion of fuel,’’ or into the statement, “‘a person may dissipate a 
given amount of energy in chaotic movements,” I receive: “‘a person may 
dissipate an amount of change in relationship in chaotic movements” or 
“‘the conversion of amount of changes in relationship into human behavior 
takes place,” etc. I confess this does not make any sense. Frankly, I pre- 
fer decisively the allegedly antiquated Aristotelian logic. 

These remarks show why I regard the work a failure, either in carrying 
its principles through or in showing the fruitfulness of the method pro- 
claimed. The fault is not, however, Lundberg’s. It is the fault of the way 
and method he chose. Anybody who has done that, from all the repre- 
sentatives of the Mechanistic School up to Pareto and P. W. Bridgman 
(in his The Intelligent Individual and Society) similarly were swamped in a 
similar maze of blunders and inconsistencies. Since Lundberg unfor- 
tunately started along this road of a distortional imitation of the natural 
sciences he could not escape being caught by the consequences of such a 
position. I am in complete sympathy with the brave effort he undertook, 
but the solution of the problem of systematization of the referential prin- 
ciples of sociology lies along quite a different road from that chosen by 
Professor Lundberg. 


Pitrrmm A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University 


The Negro Family in the United States. By E. FRANKLIN FRAzIER. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxxii+686. $4.00. 
The American Negro population provides an opportunity for funda- 
mental scientific study that is not excelled, probably not equaled, by any 
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other group in the modern world. The population is sufficiently large to 
provide an abundance of primary data and is near at hand, and the ma- 
terials are easily accessible. Students, however, have been slow to profit 
by the situation. There have been innumerable publications on the Negro 
and the Negro problem, but, with the exceptions of a few scattered 
papers and monographs, the Negro materials have been little used in 
serious social analysis. 

The unique value of the Negro people as a sociological laboratory is 
an accident of historic circumstance. They were brought to America in 
small consignments from many parts of the African continent and over 
a long period of time. In the course of capture, importation, and enslave- 
ment they lost every vestige of the African culture. The native languages 
disappeared immediately and so completely that scarcely a word of Afri- 
can origin found its way into English, owing to the dispersion, to the 
accidental or intentional separation of tribal stocks, and to the suppres- 
sion of religious exercises. The supernatural beliefs and practices com- 
pletely disappeared; the native forms of family life and the codes and 
customs of sex control were destroyed by the circumstances of slave life; 
and procreation and the relations of the sexes were reduced to a simple 
and primitive level, so with every element of the social heritage. 

In the circumstances the Negro people were very close to a cultureless 
level. During the long period of their slavery the more unfortunately 
placed groups were kept at the status of work animals. To all intents and 
purposes their assimilation had its beginnings after the destruction of the 
institution of slavery. But slavery was not everywhere the same. In the 
areas where slaves were few and the master-slave relationship was mild 
and personal, the Negroes came easily and early into possession of the 
white culture heritage. On the physical side the extensive cross-mating 
with the whites and Indians increased the biological heterogeneity of the 
racial stock. 

Almost from the beginning, therefore, and increasingly with the suc- 
cession of generations, the Negro population has been biologically and 
culturally differentiated. At the one extreme are individuals culturally, 
and often racially, indistinguishable from the members of the intellectual 
and pampered white classes; at the other extreme are individuals little 
removed from the primitive level. The population presents a cultural 
continuum from the most simple to the most sophisticated and a color 
graduation from the black to the white. 

In this population, if anywhere, it is possible to define and validate 
empirically the natural history of human culture and social organization. 
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What must elsewhere be reconstructed from historical records and re- 
mains, or be speculatively inferred from statistical analyses, may here 
be observed in the course of growth and change. 

Professor Frazier’s volume is limited to the study of a single institu- 
tion—the Negro family in the United States—which he seeks to define 
and understand as an inevitable development from, and an expression of, 
the social and cultural factors operating in the American situation. The 
initial chapter sketches the transplantation of the Negro from Africa to 
America and the complete loss of the African heritage. The second shows 
the beginning and differentiation of Negro personality in America in the 
association with fellow-bondsmen and differential assimilation into the 
white household. Chapters iii and iv present the slave woman as the 
mother of her own children, the foster-parent of the master’s children, 
and as the mother of her own and her master’s mulatto offspring. In 
the chapters in Part II, “In the House of the Mother,” “Dr. Frazier 
describes a pattern of familial human relations more primordial and more 
‘natural’ in the sense of being less influenced by convention and tradition 
than those of any so-called ‘primitive’ peoples studied by the anthro- 
pologist”’ (p. x). The four chapters in Part III, entitled ‘In the House 
of the Father,” show the decline of the early Negro matriarchate and its 
partial displacement by the more definitely paternal types of family or- 
ganization. It was only with freedom, male ownership of property, and 
the economic subordination of women that the Negro family achieved an 
institutional form that incorporated the father as an integral part of the 
structure. The somewhat divergent development of family life and or- 
ganization of the free Negroes and mulattoes is described in a separate 
chapter, as are the “Racial Islands” (isolated communities of mixed 
Indian, Negro, and white ancestry) and the “Black Puritans” (small and 
scattered Negro and mulatto elements of the population that have main- 
tained a stable family life and conformed strictly to the conventional 
family norms). In Part IV, “The City of Destruction,” the author pre- 
sents the migration and urbanization of Negro people in relation to family 
disintegration and individual and personal demoralization. The final part 
of the volume describes the current trends in Negro family life and organi- 
zations that result from urbanization, occupational differentiation, and 
the clash of standards and traditions. 

With complete objectivity and with a mass of concrete material Dr. 
Frazier has described and analyzed the various social and cultural situa- 
tions in which Negroes have moved, and with equal care and insight he 
has recorded the Negroes’ adjustment to the environing conditions. With- 
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out at any point forcing the historical data into a preconceived frame- 
work, he shows how the diverse types of sex behavior and family relation- 
ships are expressions of the social situations in which they flourish. 

Three appendixes, occupying nearly one-third of the volume, present 
a carefully selected group of family-history documents, a series of supple- 
mentary statistical tables, and a classified bibliography. 

As a full-bodied monograph on the Negro family in the United States, 
Mr. Frazier’s study is alone in the field. But the volume is more than a 
description of the Negro family; it is, though largely by implication, a 
natural history of the family institution. This contribution is explicitly 
recognized in the Editor’s Preface. 

It is in periods when institutions and persons are most subject to the vicis- 
situdes of social change and when disorganization and reorganization are taking 
place that the dynamic motivations of conduct become clear since they are less 
complicated by surface and secondary factors. Accordingly, this natural his- 
tory of the Negro family not only differentiates types of families but also makes 
possible generalization about the family in general [p. xi]. 


The analysis of the Negro family as such necessitated the incidental 
presentation of a wealth of material on other aspects of Negro life and 
social organization and on the relationships of the races in America. The 
volume is, in consequence, of real and permanent value to all students of 
race relations, not only to those concerned with family research. 

From the point of view of scientific procedure in sociological research, 
the volume is a model of excellence. It exemplifies a method of research 
that leads to valid generalization and opens the door to new problems and 
further research. It is an important volume—one of the very few signifi- 
cant sociological publications of the decade. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


The American Race Problem. By E. B. Reuter. Rev. ed. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1939. Pp. xiii+430. $3.00. 


This is a revision of Dr. Reuter’s well-known and popular textbook 
on the Negro in the United States. It has been entirely reset, increased 
nearly 20 per cent in content, and in many cases has had its statistical 
data brought up to date. The Preface to the second edition makes plain 
the nature of the changes: 


A new chapter on the background of the present day race relations has been 
added; the previous chapter on the accommodation and assimilation of the 
Negroes in the American situation has been expanded into separate chapters on 
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accommodation and assimilation. Various minor verbal changes designed to 
clarify the presentation have been made throughout the volume. But there have 
been no developments in racial research in the recent years that necessitate any 
major shift in the position occupied. 

This last sentence brings up the reader sharply. For surely there is no 
more dynamic aspect of American life than that which deals with the 
stresses that have developed between various groups in our population, 
and of these stresses none are more kaleidoscopic than those which arise 
out of the tensions between Negroes and whites. Is it possible that stu- 
dents actively concerned with research into such a situation all stand 
on the same position they took in 1937? Have ‘“‘no developments” in 
method or point of view resulted from the enormous number of studies on 
every phase of Negro life and Negro-white relations that have been pub- 
lished during this period? 

Has Dr. Reuter not heard of the position of those sociologists who, led 
by Young, regard the study of the Negro as but one aspect of research 
into the general problem of American minority groups? Does Dr. Reuter 
really believe that his fifty-word discussion of the interracial commissions 
(p. 411), carried over intact from the 1927 edition, represents all that is 
to be said of these groups today? Has Dr. Reuter not discovered that 
new techniques of psychological testing have been developed in the last 
ten years which show with far more clarity than was possible in 1927 
the invalidity of tests of “racial intelligence’ (pp. 72 ff.)? Should not 
students of the Negro, using Dr. Reuter’s text, at least have some of these 
studies described rather than be left with the 1927 commentary on the 
Army tests as their sole guide to the problem of assessing racial differ- 
ences; should they not, for example, find in their reference list (p. 85) a 
citation to Brigham’s important retraction of his position as well as its 
original statement? Is Dr. Reuter totally unfamiliar with the ethnologi- 
cal and historical works that, appearing since 1927, have made for a 
drastic revision of concepts as to the complexity of the West African 
cultures marking the societies from which slaves were principally drawn? 
Certainly there is little reason for a scholar, writing a textbook wherein 
the historical background of the American Negro is presumably to be 
discussed, to plead that “scientific and dependable studies are mainly 
local and of somewhat limited tribal application” (p. 199). That these 
ethnographic data, or the rich store of historical documents that have been 
published, for example, in Miss Donnan’s magnificent monograph on the 
slave trade, have not as yet been predigested cannot condone the per- 
petuation of the vicious caricature offered of the cultural endowment of 
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the African ancestors of New World Negroes, something which the au- 
thority of this textbook must reinforce in the minds of the students who 
use it. 

Other instances of the disregard of recent developments in the field 
which this book treats might be given—new concepts in psychology, his- 
tory, and anthropology, or new techniques and theories of race relations— 
that to an even greater degree than indicated here invalidate the claim 
made in the last sentence of the Preface to this ‘‘revised”’ edition. But, if 
this were not enough, we also find that data on which the conclusions 
rest are full of lacunae. Imagine, if one can, writing in 1938 of the Negro 
worker and failing to mention the interracial policy of the C.1.0.! Or 
imagine writing of Negro farm tenancy in 1938 and failing to mention 
the movement to organize the share-croppers into unions whose member- 
ship disregards the historic color line! Is it fair to students using this 
book to repeat the dictum of ten years ago that, as regards Negro educa- 
tion, “the institutions of secondary, normal and college grade, with but 
few exceptions, carry on work of inferior quality” (p. 292) while failing 
to make these exceptions explicit so as to indicate the distinction that 
has been attained just during this past decade by Howard, by Fisk, by 
Atlanta, by Dillard? Should it not be recorded that in the last ten years 
it has been suspected that the 1920 census figures for proportion of full- 
blood and mixed Negroes are subject to revision (pp. 52-57)? Is it de- 
fensible, in discussing the free Negroes, to omit all mention, in text and 
bibliography, of the painstaking work of C. G. Woodson and of the long 
series of studies in the Journal of Negro History on the subject? 

The list of omissions, misinterpretations, and misstatements continues. 
I do not know of anyone, any more, who holds that Negro songs are 
‘America’s only indigenous music” (p. 303). All our folk music is deriva- 
tive; the current controversy regarding Negro songs that has developed 
in the last ten years concerns only the extent to which they are African, 
or European, or a blend of these. Erskine Caldwell and William March 
are only two of the writers not mentioned when “recent attempts to treat 
the Negro seriously as literary material” are presumably assessed. Do 
the words of the 1927 edition, repeated unchanged (p. 297), refer to these 
writers: “Unfortunately, most of these efforts do not rank high when 
vealuated as literature’? Evaluated by whom? Is it not unfortunate that 
the name of Sterling Brown is omitted from the list of Negro poets 
(p. 301)? James Weldon Johnson’s outstanding autobiography is not 
named in a section given to Negro biography (p. 299); neither Arna 
Bontemps nor Richard Wright, the literary merit and vigor of whose 
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stories and novels have earned high critical praise and substantial scholar- 
ship recognition, is included in the section dealing with Negro writers 
(p. 302). 

In the chapter entitled ‘““The Growth of Race Consciousness” one 
finds almost no word that was not there ten years ago. There is no men- 
tion, for example, of the recent Communist party “line” regarding the 
future of the American Negro as exemplified by James Allen’s book— 
which, whatever its merits or lack of merit, has been widely discussed. 
No race conflicts are cited as having occurred during the last ten years— 
but should not the student know that the riots of East St. Louis and 
Chicago and Washington have been continued in the serious disturbances, 
for example, in Harlem? The figyre for N.A.A.C.P. membership of 1916 
is repeated intact from the earlier edition (pp. 412—13)—and this is cited 
without any later figures, merely to show that this organization “had a 
small membership during the first two decades of its existence.” Is not 
the only conclusion the student can draw that militant attempts by 
Negroes to help themselves are to be dismissed as of no consequence? 

It is apparent that this book has been so carelessly ‘“‘revised’’ that it 
must be regarded as inadequate for serious teaching purposes. Perhaps 
this carelessness is why it so impresses one as a work of confusion, the 
more regrettable since confusion in a textbook is disastrous. How can 
one reconcile, for instance, the statements regarding the docility of the 
Negroes under slavery (pp. 111-12) with the discussion of slave revolts 
and slave discontent given a few pages later (pp. 115-16)? No one can 
deny that Dr. Reuter is well intentioned; his categorical assertions of the 
unproved nature of theories of racial inferiority demonstrate this clearly. 
Yet I know of no work wherein a more positive and persuasive presenta- 
tion is given those assumptions which, in unrecognized form, underlie 
racial prejudice in this country. If the cultural background of Negroes 
can be shown to be that of the savages and this background can also 
be shown to have been so weak that it at once gave way before the im- 
pact of European civilization, this mere fact must inflate the ego of the 
members of the dominant element in our population and confirm current 
beliefs regarding Negro insufficiency. That was why, earlier in this re- 
view, the caricature-like nature of Dr. Reuter’s discussions of African 
culture was stressed. That he apparently does not realize either how un- 
justified is the picture he draws or how broad and unfortunate are the 
implications of such false descriptions only makes the matter the more 
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Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage. By E. W. BurcrEss and 
LEONARD S. COTTRELL, JR. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xxili+472. $3.25. 

It is only about a decade ago that the senior author of this model 
monograph presented his pioneer paper on the possibility of applying 
actuarial methods in the prediction of success or failure of parole. The 
suggestion at once created deserved and widespread interest and was 
followed by a large number of attempts to apply the technique to various 
other problems, principally in the field of criminology. In the present 
monograph Professors Burgess and Cottrell further vindicate in a striking 
manner an approach which is in its broader aspects perhaps the most im- 
portant yet developed in sociology. They turn their backs upon a whole 
list of obsolete and irrelevant academic questions about social research 
and proceed with the serious business which every science faces, namely: 
(a) a careful inquiry into the conditions under which stated events occur; 
(b) the correlation of these conditions with variations in the given events; 
and (c) a statement of the probability of given events under stated con- 
ditions. 

These authors did not, for example, feel constrained to answer in ad- 
vance such questions as (a) what is the “real nature”’ of human happiness; 
(6) whether it can be measured; (c) whether people who say they are 
happy, and who behave as if they were happy, “really are’ happy. In- 
stead, the authors secured from 526 couples of young, preponderantly 
nonneurotic, middle-class, native-white, urban Americans their own esti- 
mate of the degree of their marital adjustment as represented by their 
own meaning of the word “happiness” (checked and corroborated in 
various ways). Second, the authors devoted themselves to finding what 
factors present at the time of marriage are significantly associated with 
stated degrees of success of the marriage. From these data, results for 
the 526 couples are given and conclusions are drawn as to the possi- 
bility of devising a method of predicting before marriage the probability 
of its outcome in marital happiness or unhappiness. 

Some of the results of the study, especially as regards the couples 
studied, are already quite widely known through previous partial reports 
in scientific journals and in the press. For this reason, and also because 
I believe that these data, although of great interest, are nevertheless the 
least important contribution of the study, I shall not here attempt any 
review of the results. Stated as they are in terms of degrees and with 
many reservations, any brief summary of the results would be likely to 
misrepresent the findings. I hesitate, for the same reason, to attempt a 
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summary of the very large number of factors considered and the very 
careful methods employed. These can be appreciated only through a 
reading of the whole book. Incidentally, it is one of the most readable 
research monographs I have ever seen—a great triumph in this respect 
alone. All questions of sampling and analysis of the data, furthermore, 
have been so thoroughly considered and so competently handled that 
there is also in this respect no occasion for discussion except possibly to 
point out that here the true relationship between case studies and statis- 
tical methods including partial correlation and factor analysis is exhibited. 
All these methods are utilized with rare discrimination. The general un- 
reliability of the practical conclusions, in view of the small and circum- 
scribed sample and subsamples upon which most of the results rest will 
be apparent to everyone. But the authors have so carefully qualified all 
their statements of conclusions and so fully recognized the limitations of 
the study at all points that there is no occasion for the reviewer to elabo- 
rate upon these subjects. In short, the whole study has been conducted 
with such competence as to leave no occasion for criticism even of details. 

The major immediate importance of this monograph lies in its demon- 
stration of the applicability of actuarial methods to a field and to a set 
of questions which until recently have quite generally been regarded as 
approachable only by intuitive “insights” and ‘“‘understandings”’ of poets, 
priests, psychoanalysts, novelists, newspaper women, philosopher-aes- 
thetes and other plumbers of the human heart. The methods exhibited 
in this monograph, if comprehensively carried out, would unquestionably 
throw more scientific light on the conditions determining marital happi- 
ness than all the existing “literature” on the subject. That is important. 
But the by-products of this type of study, when extensively carried out, 
in the way of yielding systematic knowledge of the conditions that de- 
termine attraction and repulsions in human relations in general, are likely 
to be far more important. This will become all the more true as marriage 
becomes an “informal personal affair with less and less traditional con- 
trol” (p. 10). Finally, and above all, the application of this method of 
approach to other fields should be strongly stimulated by this brilliant 
example. 

The book concludes with a well-warranted appeal for the establish- 
ment of an institute for conducting similar research systematically, con- 
tinuously, and in an integrated fashion. The inadequacy of present spo- 
radic, noncomparable, and haphazard research in sociology, however 
brilliant may be the individual contributions, should be clear to everyone. 
If a small fraction of the funds now squandered on “surveys” could be 
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sequestered for systematic research which would yield cumulative results 
both in contents and in methods, sociology could be advanced more in one 
generation than in three hundred years by present procedures. 

As a model of clearness and completeness in definition of the problem, 
discrimination in the use of all relevant methods, and lucidity in exposi- 
tion of methods and results, this monograph deserves the respectful at- 
tention of all students and researchers. The book will stand for a long 
time as a bench mark of competent research in sociology. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Bennington College 


Scientific Social Surveys and Research. By PAvULINE V. Younc (with 
chapters by CALVIN F. Scumip). New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xxix+619. $3.00. 

The growing predilection among sociologists for working with data 
and the demands made upon them for objective research and surveys 
have given rise to more and more courses in research techniques. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that Dr. Young’s presentation of this timely sub- 
ject is confused and gives evidence of hurried preparation. 

To the reviewer it appears that scientific sociology has emerged from 
exploratory case analyses followed by quantitative studies of association. 
The procedures in these two types of investigation differ at fundamental 
points. The investigator making a case study begins with a general hy- 
pothesis or hunch, selects a few cases which he hopes are typical, collects 
all the information he can find, and finally develops from the data which 
appear relevant types or classes and further hypotheses or tentative 
generalizations concerning interrelationships of the characteristics of the 
phenomena under observation. The investigator who employs the quanti- 
tative method, however, begins by limiting his problem with a specific 
hypothesis, defines his terms and classes in advance, and, finally, collects 
and analyzes only those data called for by the restricted hypothesis. His 
conclusions have predictive value because he obtains a known sample of 
the universe, because he defines his terms objectively, because he employs 
control groups and other devices for holding certain factors constant, and, 
finally, because he measures the degree of association between variables. 

Dr. Young seems to have a vague awareness of the latter rigid pro- 
cedure of natural science but fails to recognize that qualitative and 
quantitative analysis represent different procedures and that they lead 
to different ends. In chapter iii she outlines the steps in natural science 
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research, quoting appropriately from Lundberg, Westaway, Pearson, 
Poincaré, and others. Yet in every subsequent treatment of the subject 
of data collection it is assumed that the student will proceed in accordance 
with case-study technique and assemble all the information on which he 
can lay his hands. In the same chapter she paraphrases others to the 
effect that the problem is stated and the units and classes defined as the 
initial phase of research, but in her last chapter she advises the student 
that the preparation of an outline and the development of classes will 
take place after the data are at hand—again the essence of the case- 
study method. 

Part II of the book, devoted to techniques and methods of social re- 
search, includes chapters on the case-study and historical methods. There 
is no chapter on the statistical method as a scientific procedure, although 
there is one which identifies certain statistical concepts. In this chapter 
its author, Dr. Schmid, is permitted to say that “the development of any 
science is marked by the extent to which exact quantitative data and 
techniques have superseded mere speculation and qualitative impres- 
sions.” Dr. Young’s impression of statistics is that its only usefulness 
lies in exploration leading to identification of areas in which case studies 
are required. Nowhere is it pointed out what the statistician does with 
such data once they are at hand. The whole chapter on the case study 
(chap. x) is written from the viewpoint of one who feels that he has some- 
thing which requires defense; indeed, part of the chapter is an outspoken 
defense of the case-study procedure as a device for reaching scientific 
generalizations. 

The lack of maturity of thought evident in this treatment crops up 
also in other places. In chapter iii the author states that clarity of defini- 
tion is a scientific requisite and then undertakes to differentiate social 
survey, social research, and social investigation. The distinction between 
survey and research is excellent, but the definition of social investigation 
is almost the equivalent of that of social survey (pp. 56-57). Several other 
terms, as “‘social discovery,” ‘‘social exploration,” and “social inquiry,” 
are mentioned, but there is no effort to define them, although the author 
indicates that they overlap one another. Similarly, the case-study and 
the historical methods are treated separately. Yet the definitions given 
on pages 207-8 and 230 appear to be practically identical in meaning and; 
sometimes, even in wording. 

Although the section on methods and techniques is obviously the most 
important part of the book no distinction is made between method as a 
collection of techniques used in research and technique as a specific way 
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of obtaining, evaluating, or analyzing data. Use of the term “method” 
is further confused by inclusion of a chapter on “‘The Ecological Method,” 
thereby placing ecology in the category of a method along with the case- 
study and historical methods. This is probably an oversight, however, 
for there are no chapters on the social psychological or the cultural 
methods. 

On pages 122 and 128 Dr. Young states that note-taking is an instru- 
ment of controlled observation, and by implication, at least, she indicates 
that absence of note-taking characterizes uncontrolled observation. Yet 
as examples of uncontrolled observation she mentions Anderson’s The 
Hobo and the Lynds’ Middletown! In connection with her discussion of 
methods of controlled observation no mention whatever is made of the 
painstaking studies of Dorothy Thomas and of others using highly de- 
veloped techniques in the observation of the behavior of children. 

The care with which scientific classification must proceed is discussed 
on page 68, on pages 512 through 518, and elsewhere. Yet in no place, 
is there any mention of the principles of definition, of the problem of 
mutual exclusiveness, of the optimum number of categories, of the proper 
disposition of unknown cases and of the scattering of cases which do not 
fit into major categories. All these problems are of vast importance to 
anyone actually doing research. 

The rules for interviewing which are given in chapter vii are well stated 
and indicate that the author has had extensive experience in the use of 
this technique. In contrast with this chapter the discussion on the use 
of the schedule, the questionnaire, and direct observation are extremely 
superficial. No mention whatever is made of data recorded by means of 
registration as a source of material for research. 

The chapter on statistical techniques prepared by Calvin Schmid is 
clear and concise. It is so concise that the reviewer feels that it would 
better have been omitted. A beginning student can scarcely be expected 
to acquire much from a sixty-page treatment of material ordinarily cov- 
ered in a two-semester course. Chapters vii and viii contain many ideas 
for research papers on community problems; presumably these will be 
stimulating for undergraduate and even graduate students. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the book is second to none which the reviewer has 
seen on this subject. It appears to contain practically all the important 
references, and they are usefully classified. There is at least one indica- 
tion, however, that the selection has not been particularly careful. Pages 
569-70 contain a list of references purporting to be examples of scientific 
and literary case studies. Some of these examples are neither scientific 
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studies nor literary studies but analyses of cases from the therapeutic 
viewpoint. Indeed only four of the twenty-three studies listed appear to 
be scientific case studies in the sense that attempts are made to general- 
ize from them. The reviewer can testify to the difficulty of finding case 
Studies in which an attempt is made at generalization. 

The conclusion must be, as was indicated above, that the author has 
grasped the tail of something which she does not fully comprehend, that 
had she restricted the book to a discussion of the case-study method she 
might well have made a contribution, but that, in trying to apply the 
procedure of statistics to case analysis and that in trying to do it all ina 
hurry, she leaves the student in a more confused state than he was in 
before he encountered the book. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 


Black Folk—Then and Now. By W. E. BurGHARDT bu Bots. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. ix+4o1. $3.50. 


Because of his vigorous and stimulating style of writing and his long 
and well-established reputation for scholarship, secured chiefly from his 
studies of the history and culture of Negroes and Negroids, anything 
which Dr. du Bois has to say about black folk is certain to be worthy of 
careful consideration. This work will not disappoint in that respect. 

Although there is an excellent section on the origin of Negroes and 
Negroids and the cultural history of ancient Africa, major emphasis is 
laid upon the history and present status of attempts to Europeanize and 
exploit black folk—especially in Africa. Some consideration is also given 
to other areas such as the West Indies, South and Central America, and 
the United States, where culture contacts between black and white 
peoples have given rise to race problems. The latter half of the book deal- 
ing with land policies in Africa, the African laborer, political control of 
Africa, and education in Africa consists of a topical discussion of these 
social phases in each of the African colonies, mandates, and protectorates. 

The author’s main thesis is that the goal of industrial democracy to- 
ward which the masses of white laborers in Europe and America are 
striving must include not simply Europe, but black Europe—that is 
Europe in Africa—for “‘The proletariat of the world consists not simply of 
white European and American workers but overwhelmingly of the dark 
workers of Asia, Africa, the islands of the sea, and South and Central 
America.” 
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Twenty-six years ago Dr. du Bois began one of his books with a state- 
ment that the problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the 
color line. That statement concludes his present book. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


The Mennonites in Iowa. By MELVIN GINGERICH. Iowa City: State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 419. $3.00. 


This book which marks the hundredth anniversary of the coming of the 
Mennonites to Iowa adds another volume to the rapidly growing litera- 
ture on sects in the United States which has been contributed by the 
various state historical societies. Like other volumes of its type, it pre- 
sents a mass of historical and descriptive material upon which the 
sociologist may draw for an understanding of the sectarian process as it 
works to produce, on the one hand, “‘these small islands of distinctive cul- 
ture in a sea of standardized American civilization” (p. 7), and, on the 
other, personality types just as distinctive. Unlike most of the other 
books on sects, however, this one has been written by a Mennonite, him- 
self a member of one of the eight Iowa Mennonite communities he de- 
scribes. Although one looks in vain for a hint of that appreciation of a 
peculiar inheritance which pervades such a book as My Father’s House by 
John Humphrey Noyes, at the same time there are accounts of documents, 
letters, and historical episodes which help to illuminate the inner working 
of a sect as well as to give an accurate historical account of its institutional 
features and the changes occurring within them which would scarcely 
have been available to a nonmember of the group. The author first locates 
the followers of Menno Simon historically in Europe as a part of the 
Anabaptist movement and describes the Amish schism over “shunning.” 
Incidental references to continuing conflict with the world over sectarian 
principles and disruptive tensions within the group over matters of church 
doctrine add interest to the rather prosaic historical account of each of 
the Mennonite congregations in Iowa. General descriptive chapters on 
religious and social customs follow, the best organized of these being the 
one on the relation between church and state. Besides furnishing good 
source material for the study of social movements, the book preserves for 
the four thousand Mennonites in Iowa a history of a hundred years of 
faith and fortitude. 


GRACE E. CHAFFEE 
State University of Iowa 
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Introduction to the Study of Public Administration. By Lronarp D. 
Waite. Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiii+611. 
$4.00. 

Public administration as a distinct area of intellectual concern has 
emerged from its swaddling clothes, if the mixed metaphor be allowed; 
and the present author has contributed substantially to the maturing 
process. In this, the revision of a definitive text first issued in 1926, Pro- 
fessor White demarks, defines, and philosophizes upon the concept and 
fact of administration in all its protean forms in municipal, county, state, 
and federal governance. 

Here we have what is at once a science and an art with phases related 
to operative process as such and to operating staffs in their roles as per- 
sons—members—of both a democracy and an administrative arm of that 
democracy. And the dual phases are here clearly elaborated and the 
margin of unsolved problems posed. As befits a textbook, no one topic is 
emphasized out of scale; yet the total view attained is highly significant 
in both the detail supplied and the statesmanly grasp of the problem 
posed. 

It is to be hoped that the volume will accelerate study, at the college 
level, of the meaning and value of the administrative process. For these 
United States have suffered unconscionably from the pioneering notion 
that administration in all its necessary elaboration is a necessary evil and 
a fussy, mechanical expertizing of relatively simple relationships. The 
opposite is of course true, as Professor White so competently shows. In- 
deed the truth that a modern, large-scale democracy literally stands or 
falls by the success of its administrative skill, both in its inner integrity 
and by that token in satisfactions it can yield to its members, is one that 
has to be persuasively disseminated. It is a truth that promising young 
people have to be trained to carry into effect—a truth that citizens have 
to be taught is worth paying the price. Finally, it is a truth which requires 
far more research as to its ways and means than has thus far been done. 

On all of these counts this book performs an indispensable service. It 
stands as a comprehensive introduction, realistic yet idealistic, demo- 
cratic in flavor yet efficacious in the procedures set forth. It might easily 
have been more hortatory. The fact, as sloganized by the English civil 
servants’ organization, that all public employees may proudly say, ““We 
Serve the State,”’ offers a patent appeal for forensics. But temperate and 
factual as the author is, he succeeds in suggesting the size and the dignity 
of the emotional appeal of the task he so well describes. The modern state 
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is a service institution, and the management of that service has become a 
major industry and a major social duty. This book tells why and shows 
how. 


Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


Watling: A Survey of Social Life on a New Housing Estate. By RuTH 
Durant. London: P. S. King, 1939. $2.00. 


Although European housing experience has been extensively studied as 
an aid in the planning and construction of American housing enterprises, 
there has been little attempt at appraisal of the social experience of those 
who have exchanged their old dwellings for residence in a new housing 
project. The social effects, needs, and problems of the communities cre- 
ated through the construction of housing projects are little known. 

This study of the British housing estate of Watling thus comes with 
special interest to American students of social relationships and com- 
munity institutions. There are, of course, certain aspects of the British 
housing problem which distinguish their developments from the Ameri- 
can, e.g., the greater sharpness of British class lines, the assumption of 
greater permanence of residence, the relative absence of automobiles, the 
differences in employment practices and opportunities, and the greater 
ethnic homogeneity of the population. The Watling housing estate, more- 
over, has distinctive characteristics of its own. It is a large community 
of twenty thousand, located within a middle-class area that is in the 
process of being transformed into a residential and industrial suburb. 
But many of the considerations in this study are entirely relevant to other 
projects in the United States as well as in England. 

This study has as its central interest the question of the type of social 
organization and social life that is developing at Watling. It uses two 
quite different points of focus: first, the question of whether the estate is 
developing into a “community”; second, the question of what is the 
specific role of the community center in the life of the project. As the 
author notes in the Preface, these two questions led to inquiries on two 
quite different planes. 

The analysis of Watling raises a number of questions with respect to 
the social aspects of housing projects. Should the projects be so designed 
as to permit continuous residence in the project after the conditions laid 
down for admission have changed for the individual family? At Watling, 
old people whose children had grown up and moved away had to leave, 
for there were no smaller quarters to house them and they were not per- 
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mitted to take lodgers to share the rent. Married children could not settle 
on the project because there were no apartments suitable for them. 
Should a housing project constitute an entity in itself or be integrated 
socially and institutionally with the surrounding territory? Watling is in 
more than one political jurisdiction, Watling children share schools on 
and off the project with children from outside, and parish lines do not 
coincide with project lines. Some of the implications of these facts are 
explored for Watling and, by inference, the relative desirability of this as 
against the alternative of institutional boundaries coinciding with those 
of the project. What facilities and social services should be established on 
the project, and how soon after its initiation? By focusing specific inquiry 
on the community center which came as a late development after trends 
growing out of the early absence of such a center had developed, this 
study brings out the importance of timing in the relation between settle- 
ment and the provision of facilities for institutional development. By 
considering life on the project from the point of view of different age 
groups, the respects in which institutional arrangements serve certain 
groups well but fail to meet the needs of others, particularly adolescents, 
are brought out. The study as a whole will prove very suggestive to those 
concerned with the social aspects of the development of new communities 
in America. 


CAROLINE F. WARE 
American University 


Methods of Statistical Analysis. By C. H. GoutpEN. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. Pp. vii+277. $3.50. 

Two facts are seldom recognized by teachers of statistics and writers of 
statistical texts—the different nature of sampling in experimental and 
observational data and the different methodological needs of the ex- 
perimentalist in contrast to the consumer of routine statistical data. 

The author of the present volume, a competent research technician, 
recognizes this difference by directing his presentation essentially toward 
those who can experiment. Further, he writes only for those with previous 
statistical training. His book is, therefore, unsuited for most social and 
economic statisticians but is of value to biometrists, to anthropometrists, 
to some psychologists, and in particular to agronomists. 

Since the author is essentially a disciple of R. A. Fisher, the volume is 
an attempt to present the theories and techniques of that great statistician 
in a form suited for classroom needs. It is a briefing and rearranging of the 
materials of the two works of Fisher, synthesized with the publications of 
Snedecor and other of Fisher’s followers. 
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It should be a fair guide to these other volumes and a helpful handbook 
for certain procedures. The text lacks the detail and definition essential 
toclarity. Many of the problems are all too lacking in explanation for any 
but experienced readers of statistics. The tables appended are quite in- 
adequate for the scope of the text. 


FRANK ALEXANDER Ross 
Syracuse University 


American Social Problems. By Howarp W. Ovum. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. viit+549. $3.00. 

Professor Odum’s distinctive contribution in this book rests with the 
fact that he has dared to defy the “‘mores for the writing of social prob- 
lems texts.’”’ He has made a pioneer effort to meet the need for a fresh, 
realistic interpretation of the phenomena which we call social problems. 

The author breaks with the stereotyped presentation of other books on 
the subject in the following respects: (1) He does not clutter up his pages 
with the customary abstractions concerning social disorganization, cul- 
tural lag, social control, conflict, etc. His emphasis is not concept rehash- 
ing or concept manufacturing; rather, it is the American people and their 
behavior, their social values and philosophies, their aspirations and de- 
featisms. (2) Such theoretical interpretation as the work does contain 
suggests a new and important approach to social problems. For instance, 
Professor Odum does not assume that all that is necessary in the solution 
of social problems is an objective appraisal of the facts. (This he calls the 
“scientific” phase of the social problem.) He does recognize that solutions 
involve the manipulation of the attitudes and philosophies which people 
take toward such facts. (This he calls the “‘ameliorative’” phase of the 
social problem.) He proposes that we attempt an answer to certain key 
questions: First, what are the facts? Second, what of it? Third, what to 
do about it? Fourth, what will happen if we do what about it? 

He holds that if we are to come to realistic grips with social problems 
we must analyze not only the phenomena which constitute the scientific 
facts involved, e.g., Are Negroes as a race biologically inferior to whites? 
Do Jews have a corner on the American banking system? We must also 
analyze the value judgments which people make about the “‘supposed”’ or 
“‘apparent”’ facts. And after the scientist has given the people and their 
political representatives the scientific facts, what then are they going to 
do about the situation? 

The only regret the reviewer has is that Professor Odum seems to have 
“tacked on’’ this important theoretical analysis to the rest of his book 
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after most of it is completed. It could well have been made the frame of 
reference for the earlier descriptive and factual chapters of the volume. 

From a technical standpoint the book is interestingly put together. In 
the mechanics of illustration, full-page statistical pictures are used which 
supplement suggestive photographic presentations. This adds to the read- 
ability of the work, although the reviewer does not feel so charitably in- 
clined toward the exclusion of footnote references from the body of the 
book and their relegation to the final pages. 


RICHARD C, FULLER 
University of Michigan 


Styles in Crime. By Cuartes E. St1tu. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co., 1938. Pp. 366. $3.00. 

This is an anecdotal account by an old-time New York police reporter 
of the highlights of organized crime and racketeering in New York since it 
was a colony of the Dutch. A mention of some of the chapter headings 
serves to illustrate the author’s purpose: “Sixth Avenue Tougher than 
the Bowery,” “The Haymarket Dance Hall,” “Badger Game,” “The 
Sawdust Game,” “Horse Poisoning and Horse Trading,” ‘Sam Parks— 
Labor Grafter,’”’ ‘Stock Swindlers,” ‘“‘The Policy or Numbers Racket,” 
“Politicians,” ‘‘Colorful Characters,”’ etc. 

Going back through the files of the New York Sun, and on the basis of 
his many years of experience as a reporter and editor, Mr. Still gives a 
popular account, with names, dates, and places, of the alliance between 
gangs, the police, and politicians. One finds a vivid description of the 
changes in modes of criminal operation with changes in the technology of 
urban life. Horse-poisoning of the cable-car nineties turns to highjacking 
of the twenties; the rope, knife, garrot, and slit gullet of pre-Civil War 
days are soon displaced by the bullet, with the invention of the Colt 
revolver. With increased knowledge of chemistry, poison murders begin 
to spread beyond quinine and jalap. With the World War comes the 
widespread gang use of the Tommy Gun. The “green goods” games have 
given way to the numbers racket. The “‘dip”’ and ‘“‘peterman” have been 
largely displaced by other argot among groups of pickpockets and burg- 
lars. In short, this easy-reading book shows how criminal methods have 
changed with changes in types of weapons, and how criminal neighbor- 
hoods and criminal types have changed with the growth of the city and 
with changes in methods of punishment and law enforcement. 


NATHAN BoDIN 


Chicago 
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A History of Criminal Syndicalism Legislation in the United States. By 
ELDRIDGE FosTtER DOWELL. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Pp. 176. $1.50. 

This is a fully documented, thought-provoking study of a type of legis- 
lation which swept through the United States after the World War. It 
relates to punitive measures placed on the statute books of twenty-three 
states, mainly in 1919 and 1920—medicine prescribed after the illness. 
These laws were stimulated by pressure from the press and aimed at the 
suppression of the Industrial Workers of the World and the alleged 
sabotage tactics of the I.W.W. The most pertinent features of the study 
include: (1) role of the press in stirring public opinion; (2) manipulation 
of the press by industrialists; (3) exploitation of red-baiting hysteria by 
the politicians; (4) phrasing of the laws to injure other labor groups than 
those ostensibly aimed at; and (5) later difficulties that arise when these 
laws are applied to situations not embraced by the original purpose of 
these laws. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Section on Labor Relations 


Works Progress Administration 
Washington, D.C. 


New Horizons for the Family. By UNA BERNARD Sait. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xiiit+772. $4.00. 

The author, recognizing the close relation of family patterns to eco- 
nomic stages and social organization, draws heavily on the data supplied 
by cultural anthropology. The second division of the book includes sev- 
eral chapters dealing with education and child welfare—material of value 
but more closely related to social work than to problems of the family. 

The changing status of women is fundamental to the author’s phi- 
losophy of family organization. The present problem is the ‘‘coordina- 
tion of women’s new interests and new opportunities for self-fulfilment 
and social service with their enduring functions as wives and mothers.”’ 
Involved are such problems as careers for women, equal pay for equal 
work, and part-time work—subjects which require careful study and at- 
tention. In reviewing the changing rights of women abroad, the author 
speaks of Germany and Italy as states organized primarily for military 
purposes. In other respects, however, the discussion is well balanced. 

The book deals with most of the subjects usually discussed in texts of 
this type, but gives sparse attention to prerequisites for successful mar- 
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riage, to desertion, to family allowance, to medical certification for mar- 
riage, and to companionate marriage. The broad philosophy presented is 
helpful and constructive and will enhance the value of the book as a text. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD 
University of Southern California 


The Family Meets the Depression: A Study of a Group of Highly Selected 
Families. By WINONA L. Morcan. (‘‘Child Welfare Monograph 
Series,”’ No. 19.) Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1939. 
Pp. x+126. $2.00. 


The method of the study is interesting in that it is a follow-up of a 
study made in 1927. The author therefore had available material on the 
families prior to the depression and comparative material for 1933. Since 
most of the material was secured through questionnaires, it tends to be of 
a formal, factual type. 

The chief finding with reference to the depression is that the group of 
families was very slightly affected. Falling chiefly in the business and pro- 
fessional groups, the families in 1933, with few exceptions, had adequate 
incomes, although half had lower incomes than in 1927. Adjustments to 
lowered income were of a minor character and only 9g per cent of the 
families felt that the depression had had an unfavorable effect on the 
family life. 

The study makes little or no attempt to touch the more intimate 
reactions and relationships that might have been affected by the depres- 
sion. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


The Problem of Retail Site Selection. By RicHarp U. Ratcuirr. (“Michi- 
gan Business Studies,” Vol. IX, No. 1.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1939. Pp. 95. $1.00. 

The data presented in this small volume are of real value to the human 
ecologist and urban sociologist , although the study is concerned ostensibly 
with the practical problem of setting up standards for the selection of 
retail sites. The author has gathered an interesting body of statistical 
data to demonstrate that the internal organization of the central shopping 
district is expressed in an orderly pattern of land use which is deter- 
mined by basic economic processes. The hypothesis is advanced that the 
‘outgrowth of the market process of competitive bidding for sites among 
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the potential users of land is an orderly pattern of land use spatially 
organized to perform most efficiently the economic functions which char- 
acterize urban life.”” After describing the nature of the structure of the 
central business district, which is admittedly imperfect as a result of real- 
estate speculation, long-term leases, errors in site selection, and ceaseless 
technological, economic, and social changes, an attempt is made to de- 
scribe the buying habits of consumers that account for the emergence of 
the existing pattern. It is impossible to determine the permanency and 
importance of the spatial clustering of economic functions which the 
author describes, because the study lacks a time perspective and because 
no attempt was made to analyze differences in the patterns of the central 
business district of the twenty-four cities examined or to develop and 
verify suggestive observations regarding the buying habits of consumers. 


H. DANHOF 
University of Michigan 


Personnel and Labor Relations. By DALE YODER. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, 1938. Pp. xix+644. $5.35. 

This is an unsatisfactory attempt to present the entire field of person- 
nel and labor relations in one volume. The subject is treated in such a 
way that the book is, in many respects, little more than an elaborate cata- 
logue of the many aspects of the field. Various statistical tools are em- 
phasized, and formulas and methods appear in many chapters of the 
book. There is, however, no adequate explanation of the way in which 
these tools can be used in dealing with actual problems in the field. 
While apparently intended to serve as a textbook for courses in industrial 
relations, the usefulness of this book is limited by the superficial treat- 
ment of the subject. 


B. B. GARDNER 
Chicago 


Psychology of Child Development. By Paut L. Boynton, in collaboration 
with Juanita Curry Boynton. Minneapolis: Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1939. Pp. ix+5109. 

While heredity and environment are called equally important in per- 
sonality, adolescence is discussed as a physical development, and the 
psychopathies are seen as “definitely structural.’”’ In one place heredity 
and environment are called “integrated variables,” in others they are 
“definite and specific.” Child development is not always seen in a frame 
of reference that makes it a dynamic interactive relationship between 
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organic and social factors. When this is done, heredity and environment 
are never seen as absolutes but as abstractions apart from the experiences 
of individuals. There is a good selected bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


Social Research. By MANUEL CONRAD ELMER. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, 1939. Pp. xvi+522. $3.00. 

This text is designed to introduce the beginning student to the various 
methods and techniques of social research; “to present to the student 
the trends in the development of social research, the outstanding experi- 
ments in developing particular types and methods, and their application 
to the analysis and explanation of social causation.” It is not intended 
as a handbook to teach students skill in the use of the research techniques 
and concrete research procedures. The presentation covers in a simple 
way a wide range of research methods and explains the numerous items 


to be considered in the use of each. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Social Security. By MAXWELL S. STEWART. Revised and enlarged ed. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 398. $3.50. 


Social Security covers a field which includes social insurance, public 
assistance, social problems, and a discussion of some of the present-day 
utopias. The book is divided into four parts: Part I, “The Challenge of 
Insecurity’’; Part II, “First Steps toward Security”; Part III, ‘“Europe’s 
Experience with Social Insurance’’; and Part IV, ““New Horizons in the 
United States.’’ Mr. Stewart has written a book from a leftish viewpoint 
that is not a textbook, and yet it has considerable factual material for 
general circulation. He sometimes uses terms in loose or ambiguous ways. 
The short chapters on ‘Criticisms of the Act’ and “Social Security ani 
Economic Stability” are well written. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


The Urban Negro Worker in the United States, 1925-1936, Vol. I: Statistics 
by Regions. By Ira DEA. REID e¢ al. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. vi+127. $0.25. 

This is the first of a series of volumes dealing with the occupational 
composition and problems of the Negro in the United States. By means 
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of schedules data were gathered from over 300,000 urban Negroes in re- 
gard to education, employment status, occupation in 1925, 1930, and 
1936, usual occupation, and income, as well as age, sex, marital status, 
etc. Volume I is concerned only with a presentation of the data; Volume 
II, it is promised, will present an interpretation and analysis of these 
data. 

Of particular interest to the sociologist are the cross-tabulations of 
persons by occupation in 1925 and 1930 and in 1930 and 1936. Such 
data are useful for the study of differential depression effects, both be- 
tween various occupations and between Negroes and whites. 


A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 


Amusements and Sports in American Life. By ROBERT B. WEAVER. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xiiit++195. $1.00. 

This publication is one of a series of pamphlets prepared in the Labora- 
tory Schools of the University of Chicago. We should not expect to find 
it an exhaustive or profound treatment of the subject. One might, how- 
ever, hope for something less pedantically written. Young people are not 
likely to take great interest in reading about sports that are referred to 
as “recreational activity.”’ Moreover, a mass of facts, even when light- 
ened by the inclusion of some interesting source materials, remains some- 
thing to be remembered for a few minutes only, if there is no point of 
view to illuminate and give meaning to them. All history must be in 
some sense an interpretation if the past is to be understood at all. For 
matter-of-fact statements with regard to the rise of football, for example, 
the student does not need this pamphlet: he has access to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Glenview, Illinois 


What It Means To Be a Doctor. By Dwicut ANDERSON. New York: 
Public Relations Bureau, Medical Society of the State of New York, 
1939. Pp. 87. 

This booklet is obviously meant primarily as a piece of propaganda on 
the part of “‘organized medicine” in its battle against “socialized medi- 
cine.”’ It is interesting to the sociologist mainly in two respects: as an 
example of propaganda technique and for the sentiments relative to medi- 
cal practice to which it directs its appeal. It is, in medical parlance, a 
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“sugar-coated pill.’’ The bulk of it is a rather highly idealized account of 
medical training and the process of getting established in practice, with 
remarks on the beneficient activities of medical societies thrown in. This 
is elementary, and could be informative only to the person almost entirely 
unacquainted with the situation. Only in the last chapter does the author 
come to the real point. His main argument is one already made official by 
the American Medical Association’s Bureau of Medical Economics, that 
medical practice is a personal service, not a commodity, and cannot be 
treated in economic terms. This succeeds, from a scientific point of view, 
primarily in evading issues, but is probably an effective propaganda 
slogan. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


American Medicine Mobilizes. By JAMES Rorty. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1939. Pp. 358. $3.00. 


Mr. Rorty’s book is an interesting and valuable account of the recent 
history of the problem of organization of medical services and of the 
activities of the various factions involved in the controversies over this 
problem, written from the “‘liberal’’ point of view. It is not, in any proper 
sense, a sociological study but, rather, a high grade of journalistic report, 
which statement is not meant to be derogatory in the least. It is packed 
full of interesting and important factual information, but no. attempt is 
made to subject the material to any sort of theoretical analysis which 
transcends the level of common sense. 

Mr. Rorty makes no attempt to conceal where his own sympathies lie, 
and his language is at times vigorous. But the book is far more than a 
mere manifestation of the author’s own sentiments. It contains one of the 
best and fullest accounts known to the reviewer of the organization of the 
American Medical Association, particularly the role of its Journal and the 
sources of its income. It also brings together in one place most of the 
important facts about the history of the controversy over socialized 
medicine and gives an account of a number of the more important in- 
cidents. It describes the more important experiments in organization 
which have departed from the orthodox private practice, individual fee- 
for-service basis. Finally, it reprints, in full or in summary, a number of 
the important documents of the field. In short, it is one of the best of the 
available secondary sources for the study of an interesting and important 
social phenomenon. Like any such source which may be colored with 
partisanship, it needs to be used with caution. 
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The controversy which has developed over the organization of medical 
services is a phenomenon in many ways meriting the attention of so- 
ciologists. There is practically nothing in the literature which could be 
called an attempt at sociological analysis of it or of its underlying factors. 
Most of what there is falls into one of two categories: fact-finding studies, 
of which the long series of publications of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care form the outstanding example, and immediately polemical 
writings aiming at the advocacy of one or another of the currently dis- 
cussed solutions. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


The Politics of the Balkans. By Joseru S. RoucexK. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xv+168. $1.50. 


This volume is a happy blending of sociological and political interpreta- 
tion of the fundamental problems of the Balkan region. The author analy- 
zes the political situation in Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, and 
Bulgaria within their ethnic, economic, and environmental setting, and also 
includes a chapter on Macedonia which is a “‘political problem rather than 
a geographical entity.”” With the handicaps of heterogeneity, cultural re- 
tardation, and centuries of misrule and foreign oppression, the various 
Balkan states have fallen far short of evolving an adequate form of gov- 
ernment. Political relationships are power relationships, and government 
conforms to the pattern of personal leadership, with a travesty of parlia- 
mentarianism and with violence and rebellion long-accepted methods and 
universally esteemed. Military dictatorship is more in harmony with na- 
tional tradition than is constitutionalism. The situation is not unlike that 
in certain countries of Central and South America. Politics in the Balkans 
is dominated by the intelligentsia—to whom it is a chief source of liveli- 
hood—whose interests conflict with those of the masses—ignorant and 
backward peasants. This is but a phase of the ancient urban-rural con- 
flict. Though long the “‘Cockpit of Europe,” the Balkans are today more 
of an objective than a battleground of European power politics. “Eu- 
rope’s current nightmare is not the Balkans, as before the World War, but 
rather their big neighbors—the powers of the Berlin-Rome axis. These 
powers are eying the Balkans as a potential hinterland, and if the plans of 
Hitler mature, the proverbial ‘Balkanization of Europe’ will be reversed 
into the ‘Europeanization of the Balkans’—much to the misfortune of the 
latter.” 

This study will be welcomed as reading in political sociology and also 
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will be found useful in immigrant backgrounds. Though well written and 
readable, it would be still more attractive and serviceable if accompanied 
by maps. 
Mavric™ R. DAVIE 
Yale University 


Syphilis, Gonorrhea and the Public Health. By Nets A. NEtson and Grapys L. 
Crain. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvii+359. $3.00. 


The rare insight into our mores afforded by the genitoinfectious diseases is 
enhanced by this treatise, chiefly because it is thorough and accurate. Written 
from a public-health point of view, it does an excellent job of setting forth the 
history, biology, diagnosis, treatment, and communicability of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. The exposition is fresh with new information and ideas. The latter 
half of the book deals with the control of these diseases, presenting a progressive 
program that is realistic, practical, and fully aware of all the impeding cultural 
conditions. It deals exhaustively with the relations between the health depart- 
ment, the medical profession, and the nurse and social worker; with the charla- 
tan; with methods of case finding and case control; and with the kinds of educa- 
tion needed. In addition to being comprehensive and authoritative, the book is 
well organized and carefully written. It is not dramatic or moralistic. It is 
written not so much for the general public as for persons actively involved or 
interested in the control of syphilis and gonorrhea. It is likely to remain the 
outstanding treatise in this field for many years. 

KINGSLEY DAVIS 
Pennsylvania State College 


Syphilis and Its Accomplices in Mischief: Society, the State, and the Physician. 
By GeEorcE M. Karsartnos, M.D. Privately printed at Athens, Greece, 
1939. Pp. 676. 

A definitive, multivolumed work on syphilis would deal, perforce, not only 
with the medical aspects of the disease but with its economics, its sociology, its 
politics. Such a book might well turn out to be, in effect, a study of Western 
civilization since the landing of Columbus. 

Whoever essays this monumental task will find among his source materials 
this strange, chaotic, but not unimpressive, production by Dr. Katsainos, in 
which medicine, sociology, economics, and politics are all jumbled together, 
lavishly adorned with Greek classical references, and enlivened by a running fire 
of polemics. The present volume reprints parts of the author’s On Syphilis, 
published in Greek in 1922, and includes the treatise on Marriage and Syphilis, 
issued separately in English in 1924. Students of what Dr. Katsainos calls the 
“asyphilon” (social taboo) surrounding syphilis will be interested in the Epilogue 
of the present volume and also in the Appendix, which reproduces evidence of 
the Greek emigrant doctor’s controversies with his Boston colleagues. Fifteen 
years ago the New England Watch and Ward Society considered Dr. Katsainos’ 
Marriage and Syphilis, in which he declares that syphilitics should not marry, a 
sermon and pushed its sale. Whereas, the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
declined to print a review of the book “because of the teaching that syphilis is 
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incurable.”’ The present text, according to the author, “was refused by over one 
hundred and fifty editors; it is composed by a compositor, edited by an editor, 
both ignorant of the English language,” and published in a foreign land. 
Undaunted by these difficulties, and by the fact that Athens lacks a medical 
library, Dr. Katsainos announces cheerfully that he is engaged on two other 
equally ambitious works. 


Flatbrookville, New Jersey 


JaMEs Rorty 


Texas’ Children: The Report of the Texas Child Welfare Survey. Austin, Tex.: 
Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences of the University of Texas, 1938. 
Pp. 885. 


This voluminous report on the welfare and legal status of children in Texas 
began as a work-relief project under the Texas Relief Commission, but before it 
was completed eight different agencies had participated. Finally, responsibility 
for the analysis of the data and the compilation of the report was assumed by 
the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences of the University of Texas. 

The report covers the following aspects of the problems of child welfare: 
“Guardianship,” “Children Denied Guardianship in Texas: ‘Delinquents,’ ” 
“Making Guardianship Effective: Public Welfare Services Available to Chil- 
dren in Need of Guardianship,” “Services Not Amounting to Guardianship: 
Problems of Infant and Maternal Hygiene, Health, Mental Hygiene, Public 
Assistance, Education, Child Labor,” and “Summary of Needs, Provisions and 
Costs of Child Welfare Services in Texas.” It should be a useful compendium 
for the administrators of the new co-ordinated Department of Public Welfare 
which has just been created by the Texas legislature. 

R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


The Boys’ Club. By R. K. Atkinson. New York: Association Press, 1939. Pp. 
186. $1.75. 


This book is of interest, coming at a time when the Boys’ Clubs of America 
are embarking on an expansion program under the professional leadership of 
Sanford Bates, former head of the federal prison system. The author was associ- 
ated with the movement for many years as educational director, and this book 
shows the results of his practical experience in the field, revealing at the same 
time an extensive acquaintance with the literature of sociology and social work. 

Except for a short chapter on the history of “The Boys’ Clubs of America” as 
a movement, the book deals with the various aspects of the contemporary pro- 
gram, as indicated by the chapter headings: “Membership,” “Staff,” ““Games 
Room,” “The Library.” Stress is placed on the nonsectarian nature of the Boys’ 
Clubs as contrasted with boys’ work in the Y.M.C.A., and on the unstandard- 
ized programs and autonomy of the Boys’ Clubs as compared with the pre- 
scribed program of the Boy Scouts and national-office domination of their Jocal 
units. 

The book shows the extent to which social work agencies are borrowing the 
language and ideas of sociology—‘“natural leader,” “deteriorated areas,” ‘“‘boys’ 
world.” While biased in favor of Boys’ Clubs, the book should be of value to 
workers in other group-work agencies. 

CHARLES H. YOUNG 
San Francisco 
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Child Psychology: A Bibliography of Books in English Annotated and Classified 
under Child Study; Children, Abnormal and Backward; Children, Manage- 
ment; Education of Children; Juvenile Delinquency; Parent and Child. Com- 
piled by FLoyp Harpin, EvLatia DouGHERTY CHAPMAN, and LETHA BELLE 
Hitt. Denver: Bibliographical Center for Research, 1938. Unpaged. 


Assembled as a W.P.A. project, this bibliography includes 640 titles. Al- 
though most of the publications listed are recent, some go as far back as twenty- 
five years. The titles cover the fields adequately; there are, however, some se- 
rious drawbacks in the method of presenting the titles. 

The headings under which the titles are classified are too broad; this is 
especially true of the first heading, “Child Study.” To find books on adolescence, 
motion pictures, preschool children, or any other special subject, it is necessary 
to go through 277 titles, since these books and many other types as well are all 
listed alphabetically by author under “Child Study.” A finer classification 
would greatly have increased the usability of the bibliography. Also, the head- 
ings are not mutually exclusive and there is much overlapping, especially be- 
tween “Child Study” and “Child Management.” A third defect lies in the an- 
notations, which are quotations from book reviews. These tend to be favorable, 
rather than critical, reviews; also, one may question the value of reviews written 
in 1914 on books current at that time, since points of view have changed greatly 
since then, and a book receiving a favorable review at that time might be more 
critically reviewed now in the light of newer information on child psychology. 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rockford, Illinois 


The Human Factor in Business. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 3d ed. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xx+244. $1.75. 


This is an interesting discussion of the labor policies and practices in a large 
British manufacturing concern which has been active for over thirty years in 
developing better personnel relations. This concern at present includes most of 
the developments which are considered very advanced in the United States. 


B. B. GARDNER 
Chicago 


The C.C.C. through the Eyes of 272 Boys. By HELEN M. WALKER. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Western Reserve University Press, 1938. Pp. 94. 


This pamphlet, based upon the co-operative endeavor of ten graduate stu- 
dents, is one of the few objective studies of the C.C.C. Interviews with boys 
who had been in the C.C.C. revealed not only the formal background of the boys 
(foreign parentage, poor neighborhoods, high proportion of broken homes, relief, 
or marginal status) but also the attitudes of the boys toward the C.C.C. From 
the material the author concludes that there should be a more careful selection 
of boys (to exclude unadjusted boys), and better choice of camps to which 
particular boys were sent; that camp personnel should be improved; that com- 
pensation to the boys should be increased; and that the C.C.C. should be inter- 
preted to probable employers. 

SHONLE CAVAN 


Rockford, Illinots 


ABSTRACTS OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, John A. Clausen, Robert Dubin, and George B. de Huszar. The 
numerals and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the fol- 
owing scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLaTION AND HUMAN ECOLoGy 
II. Soctat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Socrat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DIsORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

¢) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


260. Les Tabous du mariage dans le droit primitif des romains [Marriage Taboos 
in Roman Primitive Law].—Among the laws enacted by Romulus was that which 
decreed that a wife could not leave her husband but that a husband could dismiss his 
wife if she poisoned his children, absconded with the keys of his house, deserted him, or 
committed adultery. It further declared that, if a husband dismissed his wife, half of 
her wealth was to be retained by her and the other half was to be consecrated to 
Demeter and that the husband was to offer a sacrifice to the nether gods. The reference 
to the poisoning of children has been interpreted by later scholars to include unborn 
children and to cover abortion induced by any drug or magic potion. Abortion was a 
ground for divorce, not because it involved the killing of a child (the destruction of the 
fetus was not a murder) but because it was an offense against the husband and the 
family. Flight from the family with the keys of the house was a cause for divorce be- 
cause the keys were the symbol of the husband’s authority. Drinking on the part of 
women was prohibited, for it was associated in Roman custom with the type of abortion 
already mentioned; so that a wife’s drinking was additional ground for divorce by the 
husband. Adultery was the type case of marriage rupture, the gravest offense against 
marriage, the husband, and the family. Only adultery on the part of women was 
serious, while that of men was of no consequence. The woman’s dereliction in marriage 
was, further, a violation of the religious order. This fact gives meaning to the demand 
that the husband offer a sacrifice to the nether gods; for the wife, having sinned, needed 
to be purified, and the purification was effected by way of a sacrificial offering. Un- 
chastity and adultery were basically the same: one was sexual congress with a single 
person or a widow; the other, with a married woman. The offense was qualified by the 
distinction that sexual relation with a slave was an offense against property, whereas 
intercourse with a manumitted slave was neither a crime nor a moral offense, for the 
latter was a person without a family. The explanation of these taboos can be found by 
means of sociological and ethnological analysis. In gentile society prior to urban Rome 
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woman was mana, the source of a mysterious power, the center of life. Taboos regu- 
lating contacts with her developed into moral obligations, among which the obliga- 
tion of fidelity was confined to woman alone. She refrained from adultery because the 
introduction of foreign blood would contaminate her own and through the process of 
generation pollute the child to whom she would give birth and defile the family of which 
it was to become a part. Drinking on her part was a form of conjugal infidelity, for she 
thereby submitted to an outside and hostile force which, like infidelity itself, introduced 
a foreign ingredient that corrupted her blood. Abortion was also a pollution of the 
blood, for the ingestion of a drug was similar to the drinking of wine. The taboos regu- 
lating primitive Roman marriage were religious group customs in which the power of 
the group, rather than the authority of the city, was dominant. With the disappearance 
of the clan and the growth of the urban community, the sanctions supporting the taboos 
disappeared, and no further trace of them is found in Roman law; but the taboos them- 
selves long persisted as familial customs.—Pierre Noailles, Annales sociologiques (Col- 
lection de ? Année sociologique), Part II (sér. C; 1937), pp. 6-34. (IIIe.) H. B. 


261. La Communauté internationale d’aprés les traités du XVI® siécle a nos jours 
[The International Community in the Treaties from the Sixteenth Century to the 
Present Day].—The idea of an international community has often been mentioned by 
writers, but it has hardly at all been an object of careful study based on a methodo- 
logical analysis of the relevant facts. The international community is a reality, and it 
is this reality that the sociologist should study. While the subject is extremely complex, 
an initial study can be made in terms of an analysis of international treaties, which are 
important data for the study of the international community for three reasons: (1) 
they are at once facts and norms; (2) as official documents their authenticity is prac- 
tically assured; and (3) they are relatively fixed and permanent and hence not readily 
subject to gross misinterpretation. A treaty is a mutual affirmation of agreement be- 
tween states through which a harmony of interests is created between them. This may 
be seen not only in the many treaties from the sixteenth century to the present which 
bind together the various sovereignties of Europe into a “European system” but in those 
that bring them into closer community with the Ottoman Empire, the Near East, and 
the distant Orient. The international community is thus seen to be governed by a unity 
of dispositions having a permanent reality. Despite the apparent eclipse of the idea 
itself of an international community, and despite the triumph of certain nationalistic 
absolutisms, its development still continues. If it still appears fragile and menaced, it 
is because we ignore a twofold truth: the antiquity of the covenant relation between 
peoples and the deep-rootedness of the community sentiment.—Jean Ray, Annales 
mn (Collection de Année sociologique), Part III (sér. C.; 1938), pp. 1-40. 

e.) H. B. 


262. La Personnalité collective: notion sociologique [The Collective Personality: 
A Sociological Idea}].—Durkheim’s demonstration that a group is more than the sum 
of its separate elements has considerable significance in the domain of law. Jurists have 
been obliged to admit that groups play the role of persons in legal practice. It is a well- 
known fact that the individual is only very slowly freed from his group and that primi- 
tive cultures form more homogeneous and indissoluble wholes. It is no exaggeration to 
say that throughout history the juridical or collective antedated the physical person. 
Although their law was fundamentally individualistic in that it posited the individual 
citizen as its basic datum, the Romans realized that groups are more or less different 
from mere collections of individuals. There are groups in the juridical sphere that be- 
have like individuals and either have or do not have a moral personality. It is this type 
of collectivity that is designated by the term “collective personality.” Nothing would 
be farther from the truth than to attribute to this concept an absolute character. It is 
psychologically and juridically a wholly relative concept depending on the existence of 
a collective will. Society has a kind of disembodied life of its own independent of the 


members who compose it—a new legal entity. The existence of this entity is mani- 
fested in the following facts: it has a name, an abode, a heritage. The name is an essen- 
tial element of the civil society, the symbol of its personality. Its abode is different from 
that of the individuals: it is social, consecrated to the affairs of the group. Its heritage 
is exemplified in the existence of a social or collective debt. The collective personality is 
real in the sense the individuals composing it subordinate themselves to its ideas and 
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sentiments. Jurists can find in this sociological view the means of freeing themselves 
from the individualistic prejudice and of categorically affirming the existence of the 
collective personality.—Henri Lévy-Bruhl, Annales sociologiques (Collection de l’ Année 
sociologique), Part IIT (sér. C; 1938), pp. 1-13. (IId.) H. B. 


263. Le Régime féodal au Japon [Feudalism in Japan].—While the study of Jap- 
anese feudalism is scarcely begun, a wealth of documentation is becoming increasingly 
available in translations. The history of Japanese institutions is intricately woven with 
the history of the Empire’s relations with the outside world. The rupture of relations 
with China in the ninth century led to an economic crisis, and the central government, 
deprived of revenues, became incapable of maintaining order. Governors of the 
provinces, heads of the great temples, and other powerful persons found it necessary to 
recruit warriors to protect their goods and persons. These in time became vassals. 
While he lost both his military powers and his civil powers, the emperor remained, in 
name, the head of the state. In fact, he was outside the feudal system entirely. Two 
phases of vassalage may be distinguished. In the first the warrior was the direct per- 
sonal vassal of the lord. The second phase came with the establishment of a hierarchy 
when, in the course of the civil wars (fourteenth to sixteenth centuries), the less power- 
ful warriors and functionaries sought the protection of the more powerful. The feudal 
contract in Japan lacked the character of reciprocity and irrevocability of the European 
feudal contract. The Japanese vassal was a subject, his suzerain a ruler. The rights of 
the vassal and the obligations of his overlord remained vague. On the other hand, the 
vassal’s obligations were well defined and, except for the period of the civil wars, were 
backed by strong sanctions.—André Gonthier, Revue de l’Institut de Sociologie, XVI 
(1936), 71-84. (IIIg.) J. A. C. 


264. Les Liens de vassalité dans la France mediévale [The Bonds of Vassalage in 
Medieval France].—Of the numerous regional varieties of the rights of fiefs, that gen- 
erally prevailing in the region of Paris is here considered. In the eleventh century the 
oath of fealty to the king ceased to be taken and henceforth was given only to the im- 
mediate overlord. The general insecurity  getine caused all the lords to seek vassals 
by multiplying fiefs. At first, the lords of vassalage were personal in character; later, 
they were means to the end of achieving and accumulating fiefs. The bond was formed 
by the performance of a solemn act consisting of the declaration of homage, the oath of 
fidelity, and the investiture of the fief. When a vassal had several lords, his homages to 
them were regulated in a hierarchy. Homage to the liege lord entailed much more 
strict obligations than that to other lords. The rights and obligations engendered in the 
vassal lien were reciprocal, the lord being bound to the same degree as the vassal, in 
word and in action. The lord guaranteed protection, justice, and peaceable possession 
of the fief; in return he was owed military service, court service, and other aid (often 
monetary) from his vassal. The fief remained as a form of land tenure long after the 
relation of vassalage was empty of all significance.—Olivier-Martin, Revue de I’ Institut 
de Sociologie, XVI (1936), 85-90. (IIIg.) J. A. C. 


265. Les Vertus bourgeoises, leur origine, leur signification [Bourgeois Virtues, 
Their Origin and Significance].—The bourgeois virtues are a part of our pattern of 
social values. Svend Ranulf, a Danish scholar, investigates this problem from a socio- 
logical point of view. His leading concept is moral indignation, a disinterested tendency 
to inflict punishment. This tendency can be found only in societies where there is a 
lower middle class. The members of this class are constrained to live under conditions 
which lead to the curbing of their natural impulses. This repression produces resent- 
ment, or a “need for vengeance,” as Max Scheler calls it. The members of the lower 
middle class are forced to give up all luxuries and sacrifice much of the present for the 
enjoyment of the future. According to Dupreel, the lower middle class rationalizes its 
position by maintaining that it is moral to be frugal: it makes a virtue of necessity. 
Ranulf believes that the latest developments in Germany and Russia are explicable by 
the actions of the lower middle class. He further cites evidence from eighteenth- 
century English history and from the history of ancient Athens in corroboration of his 
contention that, wherever a lower middle class existed, the disinterested tendency to 
punish was strong. The petty bourgeois virtues tend to disappear when the social and 
economic conditions of this class improve. The class becomes idle when it becomes rich. 
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Owing to the breakdown of tradition, it is beginning to realize that resignation is a tor- 
ment and that moderation is useless.—Daniel Warnotte, Revue de I’ Institut de Sociologie, 
XIX (1939), 1-14. (Ia, IIb.) G. B. de H. 


266. La Notion de consensus social chez Comte et la notion d’équilibre chez 
Spencer [Comte’s Notion of Consensus and Spencer’s Notion of Equilibrium].—Ac- 
cording to Comte, the highest development of society is characterized by consensus. 
Consensus is the foundation of solidarity among various social elements. Comte did 
not explain the meaning of consensus but only stated and described it. In Spencer’s 
work the notion of social equilibrium becomes the first principle, the fundamental in- 
gredient, of a perfect society. According to Spencer, the cause of social equilibrium is 
the coexistence of antagonistic forces in society. His notion of equilibrium stresses these 
antagonistic elements, the conflicts and struggles. Comte’s notion of consensus stresses 
the functional interdependence of the element of a social system—assimilation, adapta- 
tion, and accommodation —J. Kral, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 
1-11. (Ib.) G. B. de H. 


267. Problémes de classes et d’élites [Problems of the Classes and the Elites].— 
The recent book of Jean Lhomme is a history of the sociological doctrines dealing with 
the problem of classes. Gustav Schmoller describes three causes to which he attributes 
the formation of classes: descent, division of labor, and the distribution of wealth. If 
professions are transmitted through heredity, the social order will be stable. Schmoller 
defines classes as groups, more or less closed, determined by the type of occupation, 
possession, consciousness, and often by political rights. Karl Biicher maintains that the 
differences in property are not the effects but the causes of the order of social classes. 
It is not the profession that determines possession, as Schmoller maintains, but vice 
versa, says Biicher. The free choice of occupation is exceptional because man is usually 
forced to stay in the social class into which he was born. Biicher, who has socialistic 
leanings, accuses Schmoller of having a theory that amounts to a conservative policy, 
the aim of which is to maintain the present social order. Lorenz Stein, under the influ- 
ence of Saint-Simonism, developed his theory of the industrial regime. Like Marx, he 
maintained that the nonpossessing class is an outcast group in a bourgeois society. 
Schaeffle further elaborated the antagonism of social classes. A. Labriola maintains that 
Marx explains the differences between the classes by the division of labor. J. Schum- 
peter adds that Marx developed a theory of the destiny of classes rather than a theory 
of the formation of social classes. The term ‘“‘class” is ambiguous, for it includes a sub- 
jective factor (consciousness of solidarity) and an objective factor (possession or pro- 
fession). The crucial point in this problem is always the factor of class consciousness; 
for certain people belong to a given class without accepting the ideology of that class, 
while others might act and feel with a class to which they do not belong. Thus it is not 
sufficient to consider the economic substratum of society, but also the psychology of 
people, for ideology and action do not always correspond to the social situation. The 
proletariat, according to Marx, has become conscious of its value and is no longer domi- 
nated by feelings of inferiority, as Henri de Man maintains. The problem of classes is 
further complicated by the existence of the élite. The latter is a group that occupies a 
superior position; but, as Robert Michels has shown, economic and political superiority 
do not coincide with intellectual superiority. The situation of the bureaucrats and 
entrepreneurs in the last century was due to their initiative and competence. The 
philosophy of liberalism believes that inequality is the best stimulus to activity. From 
this point of view, the idea of the élite is based on the theory of selection which has its 
origin in social Darwinism. Spencer applied the idea of Darwinism to the interpretation 
of evolution as the differentiation of functions in society. The struggle for existence 
explains the pear situation of the élite. In contrast to Marx, who believed that the 
circulation of the élite means the rise to power of the proletariat, Pareto believes that 
changes in the élites are much more frequent; that, as a matter of fact, history is the 
graveyard of élites.—G. Salomon, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 55- 
65. (Ia, 6.) G. B. de H. 


268. René Maunier, sociologue de la colonisation [René Maunier: Sociologist of 
Colonization].—René Maunier’s two volumes on Colonial Sociology (Sociologie 
coloniale), constitute the starting-point of all theoretical studies on colonization. He 
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attempts to present men in society, from one point of view, in one conflict situation. 
He does not separate his colonial studies from social studies, believing that through the 
study of the man of Africa insight can be gained into man in general. Even when he 
studies psychology or general sociology, however, Maunier always remains a student of 
colonization.—Santi Nava, Revue internationale de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 177-84. 
(Ib.) G. B. de H. 


269. Les Crises de civilisation: la dictature du prolétariat dans ses rapports avec la 
philosophie du XVIIIe siécle et le christianisme [The Crises of Civilization: The 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Relation to the Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century 
and to Christianity]_—Marx was aware of the resemblance of many of his doctrines to 
those of the eighteenth-century French materialists. Both philosophies proclaim the 
original goodness of men, the equality of intelligence, the great importance of experi- 
ence, education, and external “ot ly the significance of industry, and the idea that 
enlightened self-interest is the principle of all morality. Dialectical materialism is thus 
an alliance between Hegelianism and materialism. Hegelian dialectic permits the 
determinism of events in the desired direction, which in Marxist thought is the triumph 
of the proletariat. Marx, like Helvétius, believes in the possibility of remaking man, 
an illusion that recurs among the Russian bolshevists. Individual conscience has to be 
transformed in such a manner as to identify private with common interests. If man is 
a social being, then his real nature can be developed only in society. Since society is all 
important, it is not man but society that needs to be reformed. Like Helvétius, La 
Mettrie, and D. Holbach, Marx proclaims the irresponsibility of criminals. Since the 
destiny of man is purely social, Marx is hostile toward religions, for they claim for man 
a supernatural mission. Marxism directly attacks the existing social order and is the 
antithesis of Christian humanism. It places economics in the highest place and thereby 
opposes Greek humanism which put the contemplative above the practical virtues and 
proclaimed that knowledge is an end, not a means. Marxism, like eighteenth-century 
philosophy, reacted against ascetism and Christian mysticism. Of the four principles 
of our civilization, Marxism rejects Christianity and humanism and conserves science, 
which it subordinates to the fourth, industry —André Joussain, Revue internationale 
de sociologie, XLVII (1939), 233-43. (Ia, 6.) G. B. de H. 


270. Les Sociologies et la sociologie [The Sociologies and Sociology].—Durkheim’s 
De la division du travail social is an effort to dispense with psychological elements and 
to construct a pure sociology. His Régles de la méthode sociologique declares that a 
sociology to be really scientific has to treat social phenomena as things. In La Suicide 
he presents a severe criticism of the theories of Tarde, particularly of the intrusion in 
the latter’s system of psychology into the domain of social facts. In this criticism we 
notice a tendency in Durkheim to monopolize the sociological explanation of psycho- 
logical phenomena. Without society, Durkheim believes, man would be an animal. 
With the aid of his concept of collective consciousness he explains religious beliefs and 
political, juridical, and economic institutions. This “philosophy” is the point of de- 
parture, the central postulate, of Durkheim rather than the conclusion of his researches. 
Durkheim does not accept Comte’s theory of the three stages, the explanation of social 
evolution by intellectual causes, and the opposition of military to industrial societies. 
Comte was interested in sociology for the purpose of improving society. According to 
him, the essential condition of a harmonious society was the unity of beliefs. Science 
is the means through which such a unity might be achieved, for it destroys the variety 
of individual opinions. Durkheim, like Comte, was also a moralist and was preoccupied 
with the problem of social organization. He saw clearly the crises in the traditional 
values of the separation of the individual from the group. He considered the main task 
to be that of creating a moral order and believed that science can accomplish this task. 
The aim is to formulate a science of morals rather than to arrive at a system of morals 
through science. In this matter Comte and Durkheim agreed. They were at one, too, 
in their disapproval of individualism. The only end of action is the collectivity, which 
possesses a transcendental reality.—Achille Ouy, Revue internationale de sociologie, 
XLVII (1939), 245-75. (Ia, b.) G. B. de H. 


271. Morale professionnelle (trois lecons extraites d’un cours de morale civique et 
professionnelle [1898—1900]) [Professional Ethics (Three Lectures from a Course in 
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Civic and Professional Ethics [1898-1900])].—Contemporary society is not sufficiently 
concerned with professional organizations and professional ethics. Some professions, 
especially those more or less connected with the state, have special agencies for the 
maintenance of discipline. Examples of these are found in the army, the teaching pro- 
fession, the bench, and the bar. But nothing equivalent to these exists in the business 
professions. Inasmuch as business activities and industrial work today comprise the 
major part of men’s professional activities, it is clear that the greatest part of the life 
of most men in modern society goes untouched by ethical control. This moral anarchy is 
associated with the evolving business corporations of the eighteenth century. In France 
these corporations were connected with their districts and consequently with the politi- 
cal structure of the nation. When the economic life extended beyond the municipal 
boundaries, however, the old corporation, which was ill adapted to the demands of large 
industry, became a harmful survival. The evil can be remedied only by the efforts of 
the groups involved to ally themselves with the political organizations of the nation. 
Two conditions determine the role of such organizations: fitting the individual into his 
proper trade and the integration of this trade with the social whole. It is necessary for 
the individual to enter into his appropriate professional group. Employers and workers 
alike must become members of such groups. Legislation regarding the professions should 
be only a particular application of general legislation, just as professional ethics can be 
only a form of public morals.—Emile Durkheim (ed. M. Mauss), Revue de métaphysique 
et de morale, XLIV (1937), 527-44, 711-38. (IIIg, A.) H. B. 


272. Vom Werden des deutschen Sozialismus [The Rise of German Socialism].— 
The National Socialist order is not based on a theory but grew out of the struggle for the 
liberation of the German spirit from foreign domination and for the mental and spiritual 
rehabilitation of the German — It is the matrix of the German will-to-live. It has 
its origin in neither the social nor the economic sphere, nor does it derive its strength 
from science. Three phases in this development stand out: (1) the seizure of power and 
the supersession of Marxist liberalist by National Socialist rule in 1933; (2) the organiza- 
tion of the German Labor Front in 1934; (3) the fusion of political economy and social 
philosophy. The term “socialism” no longer means Marxism or bolshevism, for these 
are forms of pseudosocialism. National Socialism is a “radical” socialism. It eschews 
the materialism of the Marxists and bases itself firmly on the highest ethical subject 
matter through its emphasis on blood, race, and nationality. It is in the true sense a 
revaluation of values in the whole realm of social and economic science. The revolution 
of the spirit which the German people are experiencing justifies the break with the past 
and the intense striving toward a new order. German political economy has the task 
of teaching this German socialism in its pure form.—Fried.ich Véltzer, Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCVI (1936), 1-48. (Ia, IIe.) H. B. 


273. Die Krise des franzésischen “Systems” und das Ringen um eine neue Staats- 
autoritit [Crisis in the French “System” and the Struggle for a New State Authority].—- 
“Crisis in France” is an old and well-known byword. It may symbolize an overthrow of 
the government, a street demonstration, or civil strife. Since every political system is 
based on a world-view, a crisis may be taken as a sign that the world-view is beginning 
to weaken. This is especially true of the crises in contemporary France. The Third 
Republic is the spiritual child of the French Revolution in which individual liberty is 
the basic right. The state is sociologically conceived, an institution or organ of society, 
and is accepted as a necessary evil for the protection of individual interests. Govern- 
ment means rule by committees, not by a leader; for rule by the latter is conceived in this 
system as the negation of individual freedom. Not even a minister is a leader of his 
ministry, but an individual who is delegated by his people to perform specific tasks; and 
the president of the council is merely one minister among others. The citizens desire 
peace and detest war. A weak government cannot wage war and is therefore necessarily 
pacifistic. In emergencies it is too weak to act; and a financial crisis creates a parliamen- 
tary crisis during which it is frequently necessary to make recourse to rule by decree. 
The entire history of the Third Republic is a long chain of recurring crises. The French 
democratic system is politically strong only as long as an authoritative politician like 
Clemenceau stands at the top; but the nature of the political system is such as to weak- 
en his leadership and to bring into authority such men as Cachin or Blum. Many criti- 
cal Frenchmen like Tardieu, Franklin-Bouillon, and De la Rocque have a clear under- 
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standing of the nature and causes of crises, are keenly aware of the provisional nature 
of rule by decree, and realize that eventually either a return must be made to parlia- 
mentary rule or a forward step taken in the direction of authoritarian government. 
Since the beginning of 1934 basic reforms have failed to take place, and the whole period 
has been characterized by fruitless compromises. What France needs is the overthrow 
of the ideology of 1789, the creation of a new way of life, an homme nouveau. Who will 
be able to effect this change? Tardieu had the answer: “‘We have urged for a long time 
that what we need is a leader, a dogma, a method, a mystic.’”—Karl-Heinz Bremer, 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCVI (1936), 112-48. (Ia, Ile.) H. B. 


274. Staatsidee und Wirtschaftsrecht [The State and the Economic Order].—The 
relation between the state and the economic order is similar to the organic relation be- 
tween the state and the political order. The greatness of a political idea resides in the 
fact that it defines the relation of the state to the whole of life in terms of the logic and 
force of sovereignty. But, after the state, the economic order is the most powerful 
aspect of social life. The state and the economic order are merely two different sides of 
the same life; they belong together like man and earth. The misapprehension of this 
fact produces considerable conflict. It destroys the unity of social life and endangers 
thereby not only the existence of the whole but also the life of the specific parts. The 
separation of the two can never be sanctioned by political economy. The function of 
the latter is the harmonization of the interests of the state and the economic order, 
thereby contributing not only to the internal harmony but also to the external power of 
the nation—Hermann Haemmerle, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 
XCVI (1936), 281-98. (Ia.) H. B. 


275. Gemeinschaft und Staatswissenschaft: Versuch einer systematischen Bestim- 
mung des Gemeinschaftsbegriffes [Community and Political Science: A Systematic 
Analysis of the Concept of Community].—‘‘Community” is a concept with many mean- 
ings. It plays an important part in every social philosophy. Even in extremely indi- 
vidualistic doctrine it is unconsciously assumed. In Christian thought it is synonymous 
with the parish community, a relation between God and the world. The absolutistic ap- 
proach considers the community as a whole of which the individuals are separate parts; 
so that each individual reflects the cosmos and the cosmos reflects the human soul. Ac- 
cording to the universalistic theory, community is a spiritual unity of human beings. In 
liberalist doctrine community is an automaton, a harmony of individually independent 
parts—a pseudocommunity. Marxism holds that community is possible only when the 
division of opposing social classes is removed from society. In this sense community is 
but individual equality, the égalité of the French Revolution. National Socialism has 
added to political science a new and revolutionary meaning of community, a concept 
which cannot be understood apart from the meaning of revolution as the establishment 
and maintenance of national unity. National unity is a political goal, and from this 
standpoint the natural function of the community consists in subordinating itself to 
political aims. From the point of view of National Socialist revolution the community 
ceases to be a “natural” community, a mere social order, and is conceived as a revolu- 
tionary movement or progressive development. It is founded not upon mind or spirit 
but upon race; and the will that animates it is not intellectual cultural but national 
political. Political science must be based upon this meaning of community. In order 
to understand this meaning, it is necessary to see it in the light of its origin on the battle 
front of the World War. The community of the battle front was neither a religious com- 
munity, a community of ideas, nor a community of individual interests, but a concrete 
combat community. It arose out of the concrete demands of warfare which disregarded 
— interests and individual fortune and tolerated concern only for the needs of the 

ghting community. Viewed in this light the community is a blood bond of national 
people, an inflexible racial union —Andreas Pfenning, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft, XCVI (1936), 299-318. (Ia, IIe.) H. B. 


276. Gegenstand und Verfahren der Gesellschaftslehre [The Subject Matter and 
Method of Sociology] —Sociology has been variously conceived as the science of society, 
general theory of culture, the study of cultural values, and the science of single cultures 
and epochs. There is still very little agreement as to its subject matter. As the science 
of reality, in so far as it remains empirical, sociology is to be sharply separated from 
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philosophy but not fron history. Formalistic sociology, as the science of the forms of as- 
sociation, on the other hand, is to be distinguished from all other social sciences, for it 
does not touch reality. Only unified general science bears any fruitful relation to both 

hilosophy and history. It furnishes general metaphysics with the empirical data which 
it itself first analyzed on the basis of philosophical propositions. History, on the other 
hand, furnishes general science with the historical data which it interprets in terms of 
sociological concepts. This sort of reciprocal relationship does not obtain between sociol- 
ogy and the systematic social sciences. Basic to the structure of the social sciences is 
general social theory which, as a theory of formal social science concepts, establishes 
pure propositions regarding society. This view of sociology is very important for our 
revolutionary era, not in the sense that sociological knowledge is able to set up new goals 
or to determine the most progressive form of social co-operation, but that it may awaken 
in youth the realization of the creative force of social unity Wilhelm Andreae, Zeit- 
schrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, XCVI (1936), 525-67. (Ia.) H. B. 


277. The Urgency of Population Study from the Bio-anthropological Approach.— 
‘‘Human ecology” or “ethnogenics” must have its subject matter clearly discussed and 
its scope carefully indicated. The study of man in his environment, by virtue of the 
fact that culture is a conditioning aspect of that environment, differs only in scope from 
the study of animal ecology. Culture covers the study of every aspect of what is called 
“sociology,” including economics. It is necessarily also one of the principal variable fac- 
tors influencing density, distribution, and migration of populations. Thus comes into 
being the science of human ecology, the study of ethnic units in evolution conditioned by 
the total factors of the environment. It becomes the study of race-population-culture 
in change, for which is proposed the title “Ethnogenics.” Within the scope of this con- 
ception of human ecology the relevant problems for study include the following: (1) 
optimum population density; (2) the relationship of optimum population density to oc- 
cupational structure; (3) the balance between urban and rural populations; and (4) the 
conditioning influence of population growth upon economic problems.—G. H. L. F. 
Pitt-Rivers, Population, I (June, 1933), 8-22. (IVb.) R. D. 


278. The Biological Aspects of Migration.—There are five conclusions that can be 
drawn from the study of animal migration. (1) A harmonious relationship generally 
exists between the size of a population and the conditions of its habitat. (2) If the har- 
mony is destroyed by a disproportionate population growth, a migratory impulse may 
be released. This migratory impulse is a differential affecting only a portion of the total 
population. (3) Migrants select their new habitat so that its conditions are in harmony 
with their needs. (4) Should the conditions of the new habitat differ from the old, they 
may serve as selective agencies that may encourage the appearance of segregated genetic 
variants. (5) In any given habitat will be found the appropriate numbers of the different 
animal types that are in biological harmony with one another and with the conditions of 
the habitat. Reasoning by analogy, it may be said that, when the human population of 
a political unit or a geographical region changes the conditions of its habitat, there is a 
tendency for sections of the population to migrate in an attempt to restore the essential 
harmony between themselves and their habitat. Such biological migration is to be dif- 
ferentiated from imperialism, which has two aspects—colonization and exploitation. 
Colonization results from biological migration, but exploitation means the selection of a 
new environment not for its fitness but for its financial fatness. The Anglo-Saxon in the 
Tropics is a case of exploitation. Human migration based upon a re-establishment of 
harmony with the habitat may lead to the appearance and persistence of new genetic 
variants; and, although this seems to be happening in certain cases, it is impossible yet 
to distinguish between noninherited personal adaptation and true genetic dissimilarity. 
—F. A. E. Crew, Population, I (June, 1933), 34-41. (IVa.) R. D. 


279. The Effect of Rural-Urban Migration upon Death Rates.—To test the widely 
held theory that there is a selective migration of the more healthy rural youths to urban 
centers with a resultant higher death rate in rural areas among those in the younger 
ages, seventy-six thousand Ohio death records for 1930 were tabulated and analyzed ac- 
cording to residence of the deceased. Ohio was chosen because it is known to have had a 
large rural-urban migration in the immediately preceding decades. The data show that 
the young adults in the rural regions have a higher death rate, but this can be attributed 
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largely to the influence of tuberculosis and accidental deaths. There is a multiplicity of 
factors at work to cause this differential death rate, among the most important of which 
is the difference in medical care and medical facilities in favor of the cities. It is not 
very probable that migration of the healthy from the country is important in this re- 
spect, although this study does not give a conclusive answer.—Harold F. Dorn, Popu- 
lation, I (November, 1933), 95-114. (IVc.) R. D. 


280. Research on Differential Fertility in Poland.—This is a preliminary report on 
some of the results obtained by the Polish Institute for the Scientific Investigation of 
Population Problems in its study of differential fertility by the use of detailed question- 
naires submitted to selected samples of the population. The fertility rates are computed 
per one hundred years of married life, with the first year of marriage considered as only 
six months in computing the length of marriage. It is found that the fertility rate is 
highest among independent peasant farmers in a relatively isolated region, and de- 
creases in order from other independent peasants, to unskilled, to skilled, to office work- 
ers. This decrease is even more pronounced among the older women. The fertility rate 
decreases with increased time after marriage among the groups of women who were the 
same age at marriage, but the values of the rates are virtually unrelated to the age of the 
women, varying almost solely with the duration of the marriage. In other words, women 
who are twenty to twenty-four at marriage will have the same fertility rate during the 
first five years of marriage as women who are twenty-five to twenty-nine at marriage, 
etc. The conclusions derived from this study are still tentative, being based only upon 
small and highly selected samples.—Stefan Szulc, Population, I (November, 1934), 14- 
35. (IIIc, IVa.) R. D. 


281. Differential Fertility in the Netherlands.—This is an investigation covering 
four towns and a hundred and three rural districts of the Netherlands. An extensive 
cross-classification of the data and computation of rates for the subclasses yields impor- 
tant conclusions. Between 1897 and 1927 there has been an urban-rural differential in 
birth and death rates, with lower rates in the urban regions and highest rates in the low- 
est economic classes of both regions. The urban birth rate has fallen more rapidly than 
the rural. In both urban and rural areas the differential birth rate between the lowest 
and highest economic classes is greater in 1927 than it was in 1897. The interval be- 
tween marriage and the arrival of the first-born increases after the first nine months with 
increase in prosperity; but, where the interval is less than nine months, the lowest 
classes have the highest proportion of such births. The birth rate varies with the religion 
of the mother in the following order: Christian Reformed, Catholic, Reformed, and 
Jewish. There are more childless marriages in towns than in rural regions, in the upper 
classes than in the lower, and among the Protestants than among the Catholics. The 
general infant mortality rate has fallen considerably in the last thirty years, with a great- 
er reduction in the urban areas and among the upper classes of both the urban and the 
rural regions. With increasing age at marriage of both husband and wife infant mor- 
tality is more favorable. The infant mortality rate is higher in larger families, the rise 
being progressive after the group of families with eight children has been reached. The 
size of completed families has decreased considerably in the last thirty years, the de- 
crease being greater in the higher classes—H. W. Methorst, Population, I (special sup- 
plement; 1935), 1-70. (IIIc, IVa.) R. D. 


282. The Problem of Differential Fertility—The two major aspects of the study of 
differential fertility include the descriptive statistical analysis of this phenomenon for 
different classes or groups of the population and the investigation of the assumptions 
that groups with differential fertility are also divided on biological grounds, along with 
which should go a study of the biology of the inheritance of these differential character- 
istics. There is a multiplicity of causes of differential fertility, varying by class and by 
country, while the modern pattern of family control has become widespread concomi- 
tantly with the growth of industrialization and urbanization. The use of contraceptives 
has only been the instrumentality of family limitation. Many writers, notably Gini and 
R. A. Fisher, have urged that biological causes are involved in differential fertility, the 
former holding to a cyclical theory of vitality, while the latter points out that the eco- 
nomic grading of society puts in the wealthy classes the children of relatively infertile 
parents, since relative infertility would play a role in enabling people to become wealthy. 
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Other biological approaches include the study of the relationship between intelligence 
and fertility (Willoughby) and biotypes (Boldrini) and fertility. Pearl holds that the 
superoptimal environment, which even moderate wealth is able to command, tends to- 
ward low fertility and even sterility, a point of view at variance with his logistic theory 
of population growth which would hardly be applicable to the wealthier classes, since 
they do not live under conditions of extreme density. Other work is being done on the 
relationship between diet and fertility. In general, the biological and physiological evi- 
dence is inconclusive, and these factors have been, if at all, only of secondary impor- 
tance. Besides a differential fertility between races, nations, and classes it is exhibited 
in family strains within a group such that it can be shown that one-eighth to one-sixth 
of those born in one generation become the progenitors of the next. There is evidence to 
support the contention that the factors of religion, education, urbanization, and indus- 
trialization are the most important causal factors in differential fertility. The facts of 
differential fertility do not, unless certain unproved assumptions are made, lead to the 
conclusion that dysgenic influences are undermining society—the studies of the relation- 
ship between physical characteristics and social class being inconclusive. The crux of 
the whole problem relating to differential fertility is that dealing with the subnormal 
and cacogenic groups, especially the feeble-minded. It is a confusion of the problem to 
compare the fertility of such groups with that of the general population, since these ab- 
normal persons seem to be distributed throughout all the social strata. In addition, 
these defectives tend to have a higher mortality rate and, in the case of the institutional- 
ized, a reduced fecundity. An additional problem occurs in connection with the falling 
birth rate. It has been assumed by a number of sociologists (Lapouge, Sorokin) and 
biologists (Pearson, Snow, Lenz, Schallmayer, Ploetz) that a low birth rate accompanied 
by a low mortality rate means an elimination or weakening of the factor of natural selec- 
tion. Such an assumption is incorrect. This general denial of the importance of differ- 
ential fertility on biological grounds does not mean a denial of its importance on socio- 
logical grounds.—J. Rumney, Population, II (November, 1935), 3-21. (IVa, IIIc.) R. D. 


283. The Occupational Evolution of a Generation.—To rise in the social scale is con- 
sidered a normal goal. Assuming stationary population conditions, i.e., constant rates 
of mortality and migration between occupational classes, the age distribution within all 
the occupational classes at a given time would, if considered statically, show the social 
structure of the population at census time; and, if considered dynamically, the social 
evolution of a generation. When the population is divided into three classes—employers 
and capitalists, salaried workers, and those without employment—the percentage of the 
population in each of these classes by age has the following distributions: (1) employers 
and capitalists—an S-shaped curve; (2) salaried workers—a positively skewed, single- 
humped curve; (3) without employment—a U-shaped curve. Such curves were found 
for the populations of Italy (1931) and Germany (1925). Viewed dynamically, the high- 
est class shows a continuous growth up to the ages of fifty-five or sixty; while the salaried 
class reaches a maximum at about twenty years and steadily declines thereafter. Many 
of this class migrate into the highest class, accounting in part for the latter’s increase and 
the former’s decrease, as a function of age. Those without employment are most numer- 
ous before fifteen and after fifty-five or sixty years. Excluding the consideration of dif- 
ferential mortality and considering only the increase in the highest class, owing to a net 
migration into this class, attention is focused upon the migration due to inheritance. On 
the supposition that in a stationary population all men who are sons of employers will 
tend to replace their father when the latter dies, it can be shown that at any given age 
the theoretical ratio of sons who will take the place of their father to all sons at this 


age will be 
N= 
a : 


where N is the ratio, /,, is the average difference in age between father and son, x is the 
given age of sons, and is the highest proportion of the total population that becomes a 
capitalist or employer. Applying this formula to a single agricultural province of Italy, 
a close correspondence between the theoretical and the actual curves of the distribution 
of persons in the highest class is obtained. Considering three provinces of Italy which 
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have almost the same proportion of the total working population engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, it is found that the height of the curve for the capitalists and employers is 
inversely related to the curve of the salaried, although the shape of the curves remains 
as described above. This shift in the height of the two curves is a reflection of the extent 
of the landownership in the three provinces and shows the fluctuation in opportunity to 
rise to the highest class. Such factors as the emigration of young people from a popula- 
tion will change the structure of that population, as will a change in industrial develop- 


ment or type of industry.—P. Luzzatto-Fegiz, Population, II (November, 1935), 97- 
107. (IIIc, IVa.) R. D. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The papers in this issue center around the 
theory, problems, and methods of investigation 
of an emerging sociological field—that of social 
stratification. They present no systematic treat- 
ment of the field which is perhaps not yet 
feasible, but they do indicate its significance 
for further research. 

In his paper “An Analytical Approach to the 
Theory of Social Stratification,” Talcott Par- 
sons, Harvard University, advances the concept 
of social stratification beyond the point to which 
he had brought it in his volume, The Structure 
of Social Action. 


N. S. Timasheff, of Harvard University, in 
his article, “Business and the Professions in the 
Liberal, Fascist, and Communist Society,” 
treats social stratification as influenced by three 
chief types of societies in contemporary Western 
civilization. Dr. Timasheff is unusually well 
equipped to make this comparative study, since 
he has taught classes in law and sociology in 
Russia, Czechoslovakia, France, and the United 
States. 


In a paper on “‘A Neglected Aspect of Social 
Organization,” Ralph Linton emphasizes the 
significance for the analysis of social organiza- 
tion of age and sex differences, especially in 
relation to the participation of the persons in a 
particular sector of the culture. Dr. Linton, 
professor of anthropology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is author of The Study of Man. 


Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson in 
their article, ““A Composite Rate of Social 
Breakdown,” having devised an index derived 
from seven types of social disorder, take the 
family as a unit for the diagnosis of the state 
of disorganization of a community. Bradley 
Buell, field director, Community Chest and 
Councils, Incorporated, has had wide experience 
in the field of social work and in the planning 
and supervision of community surveys. Regi- 
nald Robinson, research associate for the same 
organization, has been on the staff of several 
surveys and studies. 


In the paper “Metabolism Indices and the 
Annexation of Austria: A Note on Method,” 
E. Y. Hartshorne, Harvard University, pro- 
poses and tests a new “compound turnover in- 
dex” and a “suitability index.”’ At the present 
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Drawing on a rich store of human in- 
terest stories—famous murders, colum- 
nists’ gossip, oddities, and obscure 
items—Mrs. Hughes analyzes this 
popular “‘art” and its appeal to the 
masses. She traces the evolution of 
the modern newspaper under the dy- 
namic personalities of Dana, Bennett, 
Pulitzer, and other great editors. Her 
review of current journalism includes 
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grams as ‘“The Voice of Experience.” 
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time Dr. Hartshorne is carrying on a study of 
refugees. 


In a letter to the editor, Professor Albert 
Blumenthal, Missouri State Teachers College, 
and secretary and co-ordinator of the Com- 
mittee on Conceptual Integration of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, presents the Com- 
mittee’s criticism on two of the points in the 
article by Herbert Blumer on ‘“The Problem of 
the Concept in Social Psychology.’’ 
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